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PREFACE. 



nnHE tour described in the present volume extended from 
-■- Bhaxhut, half-way between Allahabad and Jabalpur, 
to Asir and Burhfi^npur on the west, and to Chfi^nda and 
M&rkanda on the south, thus covering nearly the whole of 
the western half of thd Central Provinces. In the middle 
ages the greater part of this country belonged to the Kula- 
churi Rajas of Chedi or Ddhal. At a still earlier date the 
northern tract, about XJchahara and Mahiyar, was subject 
to two petty chiefs, or simple Maharajas, who were tributary 
to the powerful Gupta Kings, in whose era they date air 
their inscriptions* 

Notices of all these records are given in the following 
pages, with facsimiles of the dates in the accompanying 
Plates. 

The occurrence of these dates has given me an oppor- 
tunity of discussing the probable starting point of the 
Gupta era, which I have fixed approximately to the year 
194 A.D. Pour of these inscriptions contain a second date 
in the twelve-year cycle of Jupiter, which, I think it pro- 
bable, will ultimately lead to the discovery of the true initial 
point of the Gupta era. I am not at present in possession of 
aU the information necessary for the full discussion of this 
question ; but I may note here that the years of this cycle 
of Jupiter have the same names as the twelve months of the 
year, with the addition of the word Mahd^ or great, prefixed 
to each. Thus the year 156 of the Gupta era is also called 
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he year Mahd Vaisdkha^ while the year 209 is named Mahd 
Aswayuia. Now the difference hetween these two dates is 
53 years, or 5 years over 4 cycles of 12 years ; and as Aswa- 
yuja is the fifth name in order after Yais^kha, we thus 
learn that between the years 156 and 209 of the Gupta era 
there was no name omitted in the regular succession of the 
twelve years. But according to the old Astronomer Grarga, 
the names of Aswayuja and Chaitra were omitted after the 
lapse of average periods of 85 years, so as to make the name 
of the year agree with that of the Nakshatra group, in which 
Jupiter actually rose heliacally. I have not yet been able 
to ascertain to my satisfaction what arrangement was actu- 
ally followed in making these omissions, and I will not 
hazard any speculations as to the name of the year, which 
probably corresponds with A.D. 360, which, according to my 
proposed chronology of the Guptas, was the year Mahd. 
Yais^kha. I hope, however, to obtain hereafter some positive 
information regarding the exa<;t recurrence of these omitted 
names, which may then be brought to bear upon the initial 
point of the Gupta era. In the meantime, I wish to draw 
attention to the data furnished by the inscriptions of Budha 
Gupta and Dhruvabhata, from which I have deduced the 
probable conmiencement of the Gupta era in 194 A.D. 

I have also given a short account of the sflver coins of 
the Guptas and their successors, amongst which will be 
found the coins of two new kings — named Bhima Sena^ 
and S&nti Yarma. Since the plate was prepared, I have 
received the coin of a later Gupta King, "with face to the 
right, as on all the Gupta coins. The coin is of rude and 
coarse execution, and must therefore be considerably later 
than the coins of Skanda and Budha Gupta, llie name 
consists of four syllables, which I read, with some hesitation 
as to the first, as Dftmodara Gu(pta). The coin was obtained 



^ The name on this coin is read as Toramftua by Babu Rajendra Lala Mitra ; but with 
this reading I cannot agree. 
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at Ajudhya, and bears on the reverse the usual Gupta pea- 
cock with expanded tail. The whole legend seems to read 
as follows : — 

I>€vajaya viji [tava] niravani pati Ddmodara OufptaJ. 

The name of D&modara Gupta is found in the Aphsar 
inscription of the later Guptas. He was the son and suc- 
cessor of Kum&ra Gupta II, who was the opponent of Sfilnti 
Varma. D&modara must therefore have reigned, according 
to my calculation of the Gupta chronology, from about 460 
to 480 A.D., a date which agrees with the statement of the 
inscription that he had successfully encountered "at the 
battle of Maushari the fierce army of the Western Hunas." 

I have also given a pretty long account of the Kulachuri 
dynasty of Chedi, illustrated by numerous inscriptions. All 
of these . are dated in an era of their own, which is called 
both Chedi Samvat and Kulachuri Samvat. The starting 
point of this era I have fixed with some certainty in the 
year 249 A.D. My account of the era is founded partly 
on the mention of the Kulachuri Kings in the dated inscrip- 
tions of other dynasties, and partly on the mention of 
several week days in some pf their own inscriptions. After- 
wards I was lucky enough to find two separate notices of 
the Chedi Kings by independent authors, which serve to 
establish the correctness of the date that I have assigned to 
the beginning of the era. 

The first of these notices is a very short paragraph of 
Abu B/ihfi,n, the contemporary of Mahmud of Ghazni, which 
has escaped the notice of all previous enquirers. After 
mentioning K&lanjar he says, " thence to Dah41, of which 
the capital is Jituri, the kingdom^ of Elankgu." Now these 
names are only a slight disguise in Persian characters for 
Ddhaly which was another appellation of the country of 

^ See Reinand, Fragments Arahes et Persans p. 106, and Elliot's Muhammadan Mis- 
iorians by Dowion, 1, 58. See alio p. 106 of this volume. 
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Chedi, of which the capital was Tripuri, or Tripura, and the 
Raja was G&ngeo, or Gfi^ngeya Deva. Ahu Bih&n's account 
refers to the year 1030-31 A.D., while the reign of Gfiingeya 
is fixed hy the genealogical reckoning of my chronology to 
the period between A.D. 1025 and 1050. 

The second notice is in Dr. Biihler's account of BUhana, 
the author of the Vikramfilnkadeva Charita.^ Bilhana was 
born at Khonamukha, in Kashmir, and left his native country 
between 1062 and 1065 A.D. He visited Mathura, Kanauj, 
Pray&g, and Benares, and afterwards " resided for some time 
at the court of the Chandela Chief Kama in Ddhala, or 
Bundelkhand ; and it was here, he tells us, that he gained 
his victory over the poet Gangfi^hara.'* Eventually he be- 
came the court poet of the Chdlukya King YikramS^ditya 
Tribhuvana Malla of Kaly&na. As his life of this king 
was written about A.D. 1085, the date of his residence at 
the court of Haja Kama of Dahala may be placed about 
A.D, 1070 to 1075, a period which agrees exactly with the 
approximate date of A.D. 1050 to 1075, which I had already 
assigned to him by the genealogical reckoning. 

In this notice I have retained the statement that Kama 
was the Chandela Chief of D&hala, or JBundelkha>nd, for 
the purpose of correcting the widely-spread mistake that 
Chedi was identical with ChandeL This error, I believe, 
originated with lieutenant Price, the translator of the Mau 
inscription of the Chandel B/ajas. After describing how 
Madana Varma Chandela had vanquished the King of Chedi 
" in the fierce fight," he adds in a note, " the same, I believe, 
with Chandail,^^ so that Madana Varma must have conquered 
himself.* Now Chandela is the tribal name of the Rajas 
who ruled over the country of Mahoba, Khajuraho, and 
K&lanjar, which is called Jajahuti by Abu Rihan, and Jejd- 

^ See the Vikram|nkadeva Cbarita, edited by Dr. Buhler, Bombay. See also iDdian 
Antiquary, V, 317, 324. 

^ Researches of Asiatic Society of Bengal, rol. zii, para. 15, of hsransiation. 
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kamkti in one of the Frithi R&j's inscriptions. There is 
besides no Kama in the Ghandela lists of kings. But Kama 
of Ddhala is the well-known B^aja Elama of Ghedi, which 
country, according to Hema Chandra, was also called Ddhala. 
I may add that Kama himself and all his descendants bear 
the titles of Chedindra afld Ghedinarendra, or ^^Lord of 
Ghedi/' in all their inscriptions. 

I have also given a full account of the curious Buddhist 
caves at BhSndak, near the Ward& Biver, and of the fine group 
of temples at M&rkanda on the Venya Gang^ Eiver. As 
both of these places are in the ancient district of Vdkdtaka, 
I have suggested that Bhdndak is only the modem ab- 
breviated form of the old name. 

A. GUNNINGHAM. 



ARCILEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF INDIA. 



REPORT OF A TOUR IS THE CENTRAL PROVINCES, 1873-74 & 1874-75. 



1.— LlL-PAHlR. 

MT tour in 1873-74 began with the discovery of the magni- 
ficent Stiipa of Bharhut, half-way between Allahabad 
and Jabalpur, As the description of this old Buddhist 
monument forms the subject of a separate volume, I only 
allude to it now for the purpose of indicating the site of 
the lofty crest of Zdl Fahdr, or the " Red Hill, " at the south- 
east foot of which the stApa is situated. The hill is also 
known as Chhatri Pahdr, that is, the " Umbrella or Canopy 
Hill," a name which is said to have been derived from a 
large round stone, with a hole in the middle, which is now 
lying on the top, and which is supposed to be like an umbrella. 
The height of the hill is 1,869 feet above the sea, and 500 feet 
above the plainof Bharhut. 

Near the top of the hill there is a fine natural cave, large 
enough to hold as many as 100 people. Outside there is an 
inscription, painted in large white letters, which are now 
illegible. 

Near the Chhatri stone there is a separate piece of rock, 
with an inscription on the top in large letters, which shows 
that the rule of the Kulachuri dynasty of Chedi had once 
extended to Bharhut. The inscription will be examined here- 
after, along with other records of the Kulachuri kings of 
Chedi. 

A separate short line repeats the name of the inscriber, 
as " Bdut Sri Balldla Deva^ 

This brief record is important in giving the week-day, 
which will help us in ascertaining the initial point of the 
Chedi or Kulachuri era, which is clearly the Samvat here 
used. The inscription was recorded by Prince BaMla Deva, 
the son of Kesavaditya, and grandson of Nara Sinha Deva, 
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the Kiilachuri RAja of Chedi. This king is mentioned in 
other inscriptions, and more particularly in a record of his own 
reign, which is dated in Samvat 907, M6;rga sudi 11, Sunday. 
An inscription of Jaya Sinha Deya, his younger brother, is 
dated in Samvat 928, Sr&vana sudi 6, Sunday, and an earlier 
one without the week-day in Samvat 926. The earliest record 
of this family that I have seen is the copperplate [mentioned 
by WilfordJ which bears the date of Samvat 793, Phalgun 
badi 9, Monday. From all these week-days we may now 
confidently expect to ascertain the initial point of the Chedi 
or Kulachuri era with absolute certainty. My assistant, Mr. 
Beglar, has since found several inscriptions of the Kula- 
churi HajAs of Maha-Kosala, in which the era used is called 
both Chedi Samvat and Kulachuri Samvat. I have now 
got eight dates which give the week-day, four of which agree 
in placing the first year of the Kulachuri Samvat in A. D. 249. 
Another point of some interest in this short record on the 
hill of JAl Pah&r is the mention* of the village of Vddyava- 
grdma^ or Bdjagaon^ which may have been the original name 
of Bharhut itself. It was certainly the name of Prince 
BaMla Deva's estate ; and if it was not Bharhut itself, it could 
not have been far ofF, as his father's principality must have 
been a small one, most probably only the present chief ship 
of Uchahara. 

2.— BHARHUT. 

The great Buddhist Stiipa of Bharhut is situated nearly 
half-way between Allahabad and Jabalpur, and about 2 miles 
to the east of the railway, between the stations of Satna and 
Uchahara. The exact distances are 120 nules from Allah- 
abad and 111 miles from Jabalpur. 

The remains of the ancient stftpa have been described in 
a separate volume; but there is also a ruined temple of 
mediaeval date which deserves to be noticed, as it proves that 
the open profession of the Buddhist religion must have con- 
tinued down to a very late period. The original old temple 
was of small size, but it would appear to have been enlarged 
at a later period ; and it is difficult to say whether the frag- 
ments found in the excavations belonged to the old work or 
to the later additions. The back wall of the old temple is 
still standing ; and this was retained intact when the additions 
were made. Its platform was disclosed by the excavations 
as a simple rectangle, 25 feet long by 20^ feet broad ; the 
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temple itself being only 21^ feet long by 16 feet broad. At 
some subsequent period the platform was considerably *en- 
larged, and two side-rooms were added to the temple. A 
portion of one of the pillars was found, as well as several 
jyieces of the cusped arch of the entrance and a single piece of 
the canopy of the enshrined statue. Tl\e last bears a portion 
of a Buddhist dedicatory inscription. The origmal pedestal 
occupied the whole breadth of the temple ; but afterwards a 
second smaller pedestal was placed on the top of the larger one, 
on which is seated a colossal figure of Buddha, with his right 
shoulder bare, his right hand resting on his knee and his left 
hand on his lap. On the upper pedestal to the right are some 
Brahmanical figures in subordinate positions i — Kd^li, the skele- 
ton goddess ; Siva^ with his noose and thunderbolt ; Brahm^, 
with his beard and three heads ; and Indra, on his elephant. 
The other side of the pedestal is broken. On the lower pedestal 
there are two lions. Amongst the broken sculptures are no less 
than four bearing on their pedestals portions of the Buddhist 
creed of Ye-dharmma hetu prabhava &c. It is certain, there- 
fore, that this was a Buddihst temple down to the very last. 
After seeing many other small temples in different places, I 
am of opinion that the original temple was a square of 16 feet, 
with a portico in front, supported on four pillars. Judging 
from other examples, the portico would have been about one- 
half the width of the temple, which would make the total 
length 22 feet 6 inches, the actual length of the old temple 
being only one foot less. The plan of the old temple, thus 
described, may be conveniently compared with the plan of the 
Tigowa temple in the present volume. This proportion accords 
with the plans of most of the temples of the Gupta period, 
to which time I believe that this Bharhut temple belongs. At 
some later period, say about 1100 A. D., the temple was 
enlarged, and a second pedestal placed on the top of the old 
one, to give due elevation to the new statUe, which then took 
the place of the ancient colossus. 

Several moulded and curved bricks were also found, which, 
as they form portions of a circle not less than 20 feet in 
diameter^ must have belonged to a small stiipa. Numerous 
pieces of iroa were also discovered, which are not worth 
sketehing. The uses of most of them are obvious, such as 
the tazor and nail-cutter, which are easily recognized. Only 
one razor was found ; although every monk was bound to 
possess one for his own tonsure. 
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A single bronze figure was also found in the excavations. 
It seems to be that of an attendant ; and I am unable to say 
whether it is Buddhist or Brahmanical. I was disappointed 
in not finding any seals, either of burnt-clay or of lac, 
which have been found in such numbers at other places, as 
at Sravasti, Sankisa-Bih^r, S&-rnath, Bodh-Gaya, Bakror, 
Giryek, and Birdr&ban near Lakhi-Sarai. But Bharhut is 
not singular in this respect, as I have not obtained even a 
single seal at the eminently Buddhist site of Kosam. 



3.— SANKARGARH. 

Sankargarh is a small hill fort of no importance, 5 miles 
to tiie west of Bharhut and 4 miles to the north of Uchahara. 
I visited the place to inspect a square stone pillar, which was 
said to have carvings like those of the Buddhist railing of 
the Bharhut Stupa. The pillar stands in front of a Baori 
well, and is believed to have been set up by a Brahman, five 
or six generations ago. But the carving is much too good 
for such a late period ; and as the figures are Brahmanical, 
the pillar cannot have been brought from Bharhut ; although 
the representations of the mango fruit are in the Bharhut 
style, and are probably copies. 

To the north of the village there is a fine tank and a 
Baori called the Bakoli Baoli, with a broken inscribed slab 
lying on its bank. The slab is said to be the monument of 
a Sati ; and a curious story is told as to the cause of her death. 
There are many slightly differing versions of the story, but 
they all agree in the main points. 

A Brahman girl, some say the wife of a Brahman, of the 
village Dane, near Sankargarh, used daily to fill her water- 
vessel from the Tons river, near the village of Bakoli. Here 
she frequently met a shepherd of Bharhut, who tended his 
flock on the banks of the river. They fell in love with each 
other ; but their intercourse remained unknown, until the 
sudden death of the shepherd. The girl had filled her water- 
vessel as usual, and the shepherd was assisting her in lifting 
it on to her head, when he was bitten by a snake, which had 
got into the water-pot unseen. After his death the girl de- 
clared her love, and became a Sati. Or, in the version which 
makes her a Brahman's wife, she aflBlrmed that she had been 
the wife of the shepherd in a former birth. 
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The story is widely known, and forms the subject of many 
doggerel verses, which are more popular than decent. The 
following verse gives the chief points of the story : — 

Pani bharon Bakoli^ 
Bason D&ne-re <^aon, 
Bharhut Ke&r Gadariya, 
Tehu se judo saneo. 

" To fetch water from Bakoli, a maiden of Ddne went ; there met a 
shepherd of Bharhut, and fell in love with him/' 

4.— UCHAHAEA, or UCHAHADA. 

Uchahara is a small town and railway station on the 
high road between Allahabad and Jabalpur, and six miles to 
the south-west of Bharhut. The town gives its name to 
the chief ship of a ParihS,r Raj^, who is, however, better 
known now as the Raja of NS^god, since the Rdjd preferred 
to live there after the place was made a- military canton- 
ment. The situation of Uchahara at the junction of the 
two great lines of road from Allahabad and Benares towards 
the south and near the head of the long obligatory pass of 
the Tons valley between Mahiyar and Jokhai is a very favour- 
able one. The original name of the district is said to have 
been JBarmSy and the Barm6 Nadi is noted as being the pre- 
sent boundary between the Mahiyar and Uchahara chief- 
ships. But this stream was at first only the boundary line 
which divided the two districts of north and south Barme. 
At Kkn T^lai, which once formed part of M ahiyar, I found 
an inscription with the name of Uchahada. The old name 
of Barme is widely known ; but few people seemed to know 
anything about the extent of the country. From the late 
Minister of the Uchahara State, I learned that the Farihdr 
chief ship was older than that of the Chandela of Mahoba, 
as well as that of the Bdghela of Rewa. According to his 
behef , it formerly included Mahoba, and all the country to 
the north as far as the Gh^ts and Bilhari on the south, and 
extended to Mau-Mahewa on the west, and on the east com- 
prised most of the country now held by the Baghels. I do 
not suppose that the B^bghels would admit this eastern 
extension ; but it seems to receive some support from the 
position assigned by Ptolemy to the Porudri, who are very 
probably the same people as the Parih&i^. The great lake at 
Bilhari, called Lakshman S&gar, is said to have been made by 
Lakshman Sen Parih&r ; and the great fort of Singorgarh, 
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still farther to the south, contains a pillar bearing the name 
of a ParihSr Bdjd. The family has no ancient records, and 
vaguely claims to have come from Abu-Sikhar in the west 
(Mount Abu), more than thirty generations ago. 

In TJchahara itself there is no ancient building now 
standing ; but there are numerous fragments of architecture 
and scTilpture which probably date as high as 700 or 800 
A. D. This is perhaps the earliest date that can be assigned 
to the Parih&rs in TJchahara, as everybody affirms that they 
were preceded by a Teliya Raj, or dynasty of Telis, who re- 
sided at Kho^ over the whole of the country called Barme. 

5.— KHO. 

I paid a visit to KhOy to examine the great mound, and 
to make enquiries regarding the exact find-spots of several 
copperplate inscriptions which are now in the possession of 
the Rdjd of TJchahara. The old town of Kho has nearly 
disappeared, and is now represented by a small village. The 
great mound stands on the south bank of the Bariia Nal4, 
just three miles to the west of TJchahara. It is still upwards 
of 29 feet in height, and forms a conspicuous mark in the very 
middle of the valley. On excavation, I found the ruins of a 
large red brick temple, which had apparently been destroyed 
by fire, as the whole of the stone statues were split into 
small fragments, such as could not readily have b^n done 
with a hammer. There were also numerous friable flakes of 
stone ; and on the north side there was a large quantity of 
concrete of brick-and-lime, of which many of the brick 
fragments had fused into slag. 

The temple faced to the east, and was dedicated to Vishnu, 
as I found a part of a colossal statue of the Nara-Sinha- 
avatd^r, as well as a large statue of the VarSlha, 6^ feet in length 
and 3 feet 9 inches high. Prone between the boar's legs there 
is a N4ga, with human head and body and serpent's tail. He 
is canopied by five snakes' hoods, and holds out two vessels 
in his hands below the boar's snout.^ There are also 
many fragments of the well-known symbols of Vishnu, the 
discus, the shell, the club, and the winged figure of Garuda. 
The large dimensions of some of these symbols show that 
there must have been other figures of Vishnu of rather more 
than life-size ; whilst a single thumb, 2 J inches in breadth, 
proves that there was at least one colossus of at least twice 

' 1 See Plate III. 
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the natural height. All the human faces are remarkable for 
the lai^e size of the lower lip. In the accompanying plate I 
have given a sketch of a fragment of a colossal head, which 
is 8 inches broad. Prom the root of the nose to the parting 
of the lips is only one inch, while the lower lip is one inch 
and an eighth. In a second smaller example the dimensions 
were respectively 5-eighths and 5^-eighths of /jtn inch. This 
peculiarity was, therefore, intentional.^ Apparently, also, it 
was the fashion of a particular period, as I have found terra- 
cotta heads in other places with the same large under lip. 

The mound itself is called Ataritehra^ or simply Atariya^ 
or the high mound, a name which it justly bears, as I found 
that the floor of the temple was raised 22 feet above the 
ground. The pedestals of the statues were still in situ ; but 
there was nothing, not even a single letter, to give any clue 
to the date of the temple. The bricks were large, 14 x 8J 
X 2^, and probably belong to the time of the Teliya Rdj, 
As Kho is said to have been the capital of the Teliya Bajds, 
this date is not improbable. 

Regarding the inscribed copperplates which were found 
in the Kho valley, I learned that one pair was discovered in 
1870, in ploughing a field belonging to the neighbouring vil- 
lage of Majgowa. As this pair had a ring and seal attached, 
I am able to identify the inscription as an edict of Mahdrdja 
Hastin, which is dated in Samvat 191 of the Gupta era. 
Pour other plates, which were found in the same place some 
twe»ty years earlier, or about 1852 A. D.,are said to have been 
sent to Benares. I conclude, therefore, that these were the 
four plates obtained by Colonel Ellis while Political Agent at 
N&g^, as they were certainly sent to Benares, where they 
were translated by Professor HaU. They also are dated in 
the Gupta era. They wiU be described shortly when I come 
to speak of the Bhubhara Pillar. 

6,— KAEI-TILAI, or KARNAf^URA. 

The village of K&ri-T&lai stands on the east side of the 
Eaimur range of hills, 22 miles to the south-east of Mahiyar 
and 31 miles to the south of Uchahara. The old name of 
the place was Kampur or Kamapura, which is now restrict- 
ed to a small village, with a number of ruined temples lying 
along the ridge, to the north of the modem town. There is 



1 See Plate III. 
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also a large tank called S&gar, half a mile in length, to the 
east of the ruins ; hut it is now nearly dry. The principal 
figure is the hoar of Vishnu in red sandstone, which is 
8 feet long, 7 feet high, and 2 feet 9 inches hroad. There is 
also a colossal Narasinha in wliite stone, and one naked 
Jain figure. All the temples are mere heaps of ruins, from 
which the smaller figures haye heen remoyed, some to K&ri- 
T&ilai, some to Jahalpur. In K&ri-Talai I saw the Pish and 
Tortoise avatfilrs, each 4^ feet long and 3 feet hroad. In the 
Jahalpur Museum there is a long inscription from K&.ri- 
T^i with the names of Yuva Rdjd Deva and Lakhshmana 
Rdjd. The latter is called hoth Chedindra and Chedinarendra, 
or the " Lord of Chedi." This inscription, therefore, proves 
that K^ri-TMai was in early possession of the Kulachuris 
of Chedi. 

But a still more important inscription was discoyered, some- 
where ahout 1850, in a small receptacle inside the ruined 
temple of the Var^ha, or hoar incarnation of Vishnu. 
This inscription is engraved on a plate of copper and records 
the grant of land hy Maharajd JayanAth in the Samvat year 
174, which is noted hoth in words and in figures. The name 
of the Samyat is not mentioned ; hut, as I will show here- 
after, there is no douht that the era is that of the Guptas. 

7.— BHUBHAEA. 

In the small village of Bhubhara^ on the top of the tahler 
land 12 miles to the west of Uchahara, there is a well- 
known pillar of dark-red sandstone called Thdri-pathaVy or 
" the stsuiding stone." The pillar is 10^ inches hroad and 
7 inches thick, with the lower part rectangular aAd the 
upper part octagonal. On the lower part there is an inscrip- 
tion of nine short lines in Gupta characters, which gives 
the names of two £>d]ds of different families, one of whom 
is the now well-known Rajd Hastin of the Uchahara copper- 
plates, who has already heen mentioned, and the other is 
Sarwan&tha, the son of Rdjd Jayanfi.th, of the K6;ri-Tal&i 
copperplate. From this joint mention of their names, we 
find that Sarwan&th and Hastin were contemporaries ; and 
further, as the recorded dates of their separate inscriptions 
correspond, we learn that the era employed hy Sarwan&th 
and his father Jayanath must have heen that of the Guptas, 
which is used hy Rdjd Hastin, In this record the date is 
not given in numhers, hut is simply named the Mahd-Mdgha 
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Samvatsara, that is, the year of the twelve-year cycle of 
Jupiter, which was so called. As Sarvvan^tVs father, Jaya- 
n&th, was still alive in 177, and as Hastings son, Sankshobha, 
had succeeded him before 209, the only possible dates of this 
Bhubhara pillar are the Maha.-Magh years of 188 and 200 
of the Gupta era. But as we have another inscription of 
Hastin, dated in Samvat 156, the earlier date of Samvat 188 
is the more probable one. There are several other inscriptions 
of these two families, which I will now notice in some detail, 
as they promise to give us most material assistance in finding 
the initial-point of the Gupta era. 

INSCBIFTIONS. 

DATED IN THE GUPTA EEA. 

I HAVE now collected no less than nine inscriptions which 
are dated in the era of the Guptas. Two of these of B;a]d 
Hastin have abeady been made known by Professor HaU's 
translations.^ The following hst gives the B/ajds names and 
the dates of these important records, with the place of their 
deposit. Extracts from all these inscriptions are given in 
the accompanying Plate, showing the dates at full length. 



No. 


Karnes. 


Gupta 
era. 


Year of Jupiter 
cycle. 


Place of deposit. 


1 
2 
8 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 


Rdj^ Hastin ... 

Ditto 
R^d Jayan&tha 

Ditto 
im^ liastin ... 
Raja Sarvvan&tba 
Rajd Sankshobha 
Rdja Sarvvan&tha 
Rajas Hastin & Sarvvan&tha 


156 
173 
174 
177 
191 
197 
209 
214 

• • t 


MabaVaisAkba ... 
Mah& Aswayuja ... 

Mah&Chaitra ... 
Mah& Aswaynja ... 
Mah&M&^ha ... 


Benares College. 
Allahabad Museam. 
In author's possession. 
R^j^ of Uchahara. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 
In author's possession. 
Stone pillar at Bhubhara. 



The first point to be noticed in this list is, that the date 
of No. 2, the reading of which on the plate as 163 is quite 
clear, is certainly a mistake for 173. All the other dates fit 
into their proper places in the twelve-year cycle. Thus 
Aswayuja being .the sixth name after Chaitra, the date of 209 
falls exactly 18 years after 191 ; and another Aswayuja must 
have fallen 18 years before 191, or in 173, and not in 163, as 
actually written in the inscription. Similarly, Aswayuja be- 
ing the fifth name after Vais4kh, the two years named Mah& 

^ See Bengal Asiatic Society's Journal, XXX, p. 1, 
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Aswayuja must have fallen in 161 and 173/ When I first 
saw these inscriptions, I felt grave doubts as to the correct- 
ness of the generally accepted rendering of the words Chupta^ 
nripa rAjya bhuktau as the " close or cessation of the Gupta 
rule." I referred the point to some learned Brahmans, by 
whom I was assured that the true meaning of the expression 
wafi, "during the peaceful sway of the Guptas." This 
rendering has since been confirmed by the learned Eajendra 
L&la Mittra. 

In one of these inscriptions, No. 7 of Rdjd SarwanS^tha, 
dated in Samvat 197, 1 find mention of the goddess PrishtO' 
puri Devi. Now this same name of Prishtapuri, according to 
my reading, occurs in the Allahabad Pillar inscription of 
Samudra Gupta, which Prinsep has rendered Arghashta- 
pura} If I am right in this reading, then Prishtapuri 
must have been the name of some small principality that 
was tributary to Samudra Gupta. This name I would 
identify with PUhcuyra^ one of the chief towns in the TJcha» 
hara district, and a place of considerable antiquity. In 
No. 8 inscription of Bdj& Sankshobha, dated in Samvat 209, 
the name is written Prishtapuri. The great goddess of Pitha- 
ora at the present day is Pataini Devi^ who is represented 
with four arms and attended by several naked male figures, 
which lead me to suppose that she must be a Jaina goddess. 

In Samudra Gupta^s inscription the names of two other 
places are joined with Prishtapura, under the rule of the 
same king, which I read as follows : Prishtapuraka^ Mahen^ 
dragirika^ Tldydraka^ Swdmidatta. If Pithaora be accepted 
as the representative of the first, then TJdydra may be 
identified with Uchahara, and Mahendragiri with Mahiyar, 
with its lofty conical hill, crowned by the far-famed temple 
of Sft.rdd& Devi, or Saraswati. 

As these inscriptions of the Gupta period are of para- 
mount interest for early Indian history, I will forestal their 
detailed translations in the Corpus Inscription^im Indiearumy 
by giving a brief statement of their contents at once. 
Facsimiles of the dates will be found in the accompanying 
Plate.* 



^ The alteration required to chaDge irisapt into trishcuht in Gupta characters is very 
DBall ; and the error ivas very likely due to the engraver, owing to some smearing of the 
original ink letters. 

* See line 16, Samudra Gupta's Inscription on the Allahahad Pillar, and Prinsep's Trans- 
l*4tAi^ m Bnnrral Aaiatic Soaiats:^&. T/Mii.i*al VT n 070 

s See Plate IV. 
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Copper^plate No. i.-^-Rljl Hasten, Samvat 156. 

Glory to Mahadeva ! Well be it ! In the year one hundred and 
fifty-six of the enjoyment of sovereignty by the Gupta kings, in the year 
Mahd Vaudkhay in the month of K&rtika, on the third of the waxing moon. 
On th^t aforesaid day, by the great King Sri Hastin, sprung from the 
house of the Parivrdjaka princes, great-grandson of Mah&rajd Dev&hya, 
grandson of !N([ahardja Prabhanjana, and son of Mah&r&ja Damodara 
—giver of thousands of kine, of elephants and horses, of store of gold 
pieces and of land ; diligent in homage to his spiritual guides, and to his 
father and mother; most devoted to the gods and to Brahmans; victori- 
ous in many hundreds of battles ; the delighter of his race — with a view 
to enhance his own worthiness, and that he might make himself to 
mount by the flights of steps celestial, the village of Vasuntaraapendika 
has been ceded, absolutely, to GopaswAmin, Bhavaswfimin, SandhyS,- 
putra, Div&karadatta, Bhaskaradatta, and Suryadatta, Ydjasaoeya, 
Mftdhyandina, Brahmans of the stock of Kutsa. 

'^ In all directions this village has fosses of demarcation. Oik thQ 
north side is the boundary of Mona and that of Purvabhukti. To 
Sandhyftputra and the rest the place is assigned, privileged from the 
ingress of fortune-tellers and soldiers, and with right to rid itself of 
robbers. 

" By virtue of these presents, impediments to the franchises herein 
patented are not to be opposed, even in after-times^ by those who arise in 
my family, or by those who are maintained by substance accuring from 
my shares. Thus it is enacted. Let one do otherwise than as I have 
decreed, and though my soul shall have transmigrated into another body, 
I will, with intense vigilance, bring him to destruction.^' 

(Here follows the v^xxaiX quotation against resumption of 
land). 

" The end. And this was engrossed by Siiryadatta, son of the 
financier, Bavidatta, grandson of the financier and minister N'aradatta, 
great-grandson of the Minister Vakra. The commissioner in the trans- 
action was Bh&graha.^' 

I have given the greater part of this translation in the 
veiy words of Dr. Hall, excepting, of course, the passage 
regarding the date. Dr. Hall tranglartes * rdjye bfmktaw' as 
"extinction of the sovereignty;" but, according to my 
view, which has the strong support of Babu Rajendra L&.la 
Mittra, the true meaning is "possession of sovereignty." 



Copper-plate No. 2. — BIjI Hastin, Samvat 163 (read 178). 

An abstract of this inscription, embracing all its material 
pomte^ has been ^ven by Professor HaU, whose account I 
follow after the specification of the date.^ 

^ See Bengal Asiatic Societ^^'s Joarnal, XXX, pp. 8» 9* 
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*' Glory to Mah&deva ! Well be it ! In the year one hundred and 
sixty-three of the possession of sovereiornty by the Gupta kings, in the 
year Mahd Aswayuja, in the month of Chaitra, on the second of the wax- 
ing moon. On that aforesaid day, by the great King Sri Hastin, sprung 
from the house of the ParivrSjaka princes, &c., &c., was bestowed on 
several Brahmans (mentioned by name), in perpetuity, *the benefice' of 
Korpdrikay which apparently was situated in the heart of a village. 

" The estate thus assigned was bounded on the east by the ditcb of 
Korpara; on the north by Nimuktakakonaka in the village of Vangara; 
on the south by Mavrika and Amvratasantfiraka in Valaka; and on the 
west by N&gasari. To the south lay the allotment of Balavarman. 

'^ The stanzas of the other grant are repeated in this, but, before the 
last of them, we have another : ^ He who resumes land, given by him- 
self or given by another, transformed to a dung-worm, along with his 
progenitors, receives retribution.' 

'^ Suryadatta is now become ' great fecial.' He styles his grandfather 
' financier,' and no longer * minister.' Bh&graha, as seven years before, is 
the commissioner. His name here precedes his title, in the Sanskrit " 

Each of the sets of plates, as I have said abeady, is 
accompanied by a rude signet ring. "Of the fortunate 
Hastin," is inscribed on one of the rings ; " The fortunate 
King Hastin," on the other. 

Copper-plate No. 3. — RAjI JatanItha, Samvat 174. 

"Aum! Beit well! Descended from Achchakalpa was the Mah&- 
rfija Ugha Deva, whose son, bowing down to his father's feet, born of the 
queen Kumdri Devi, was Maharaja Kumara Deva, whose son, bowing 
down to his father's feet, born of the queen Ja^a Swdrnmi, was Maha- 
raja Jaya Swami, whose son, bowing down to his father's feet, born of 
the queen Rdmd Devi, was Mahdrdja Vyaghra, whose son, bowing 
down to his father's feet, born ofr the queen Majjhita Devi, was Maha- 
rdija Jayanatha, who, being in prosperity ,i hereby notifies to all Brah- 
mans, cultivators, and artisans, dwelling in Ndgadeya-santaka Chanda^ 
pallika [? the village of Chandapalli in the district of N&god], that 
this village, undisturbed by thieves, not liable to have soldiers or officials 
quartered upon it, and well provided with water, &c., is given to 
Mittrasw&mi, a K&nwa Brahman, of the MS^dhyandini division of the 
VAjasaneya sect, for the enhancement of my meritorious acts. And 
further, that all must pay to him the due rents, produce, fines, and pre- 
sents, and be subject to his commands." 

[Here follows the usual prohibition against resumption 
by any of the king's descendants, and the well-known quota- 



' The word here used ' Jcusali^ is the same in all these inscriptions, and means simply 
" heing in good health." It wonld thos appear to he equivalent to the English testameutar j 
form of ** ^ing of sound mind." 
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tion from the MaMbharata, promising 60,000 years of heaven 
to the giver of land, and the same period in hell to the 
resnmer of land.] 

'' Samvatsara one hundred and seventy-four, month of Ash&dha, 
fourteenth day. On the aforesaid day this is written by me, Bhogika 
Gunnjjakirttiy son of Bho^^ika Dhruvadalta, grandson of the great 
Shogika Ildmafya Sarvvadatta, head of the correspondence office. Sam vat 
174 ; AshSdha, day 14/^ ^ 

Copper-plate No. 4. — Raja JatanItha, SamvatlTl. 

This inscription opens with the genealogy of Rdja Jaya- 
nS.tha, as given in the last copper-plate, and records the gift 
of the village of Dhavashandika. Then follows the date : 

'^ Samvatsara one hundred and seventy-seven, month of Chaitra, 
twenty-second day. Written by Gallana, minister of peace and war 
[Sandhivigrahika], son of Bhogika Varshadaila^ grandson of Bhogika 
PhdXgudatiamdtya^ the householder Sarvvadatta, head of the corre- 
spondence office.^' 

[ Here follows a. postscript which has no counterpart in 
the previous inscription.] 

'* The limits of possession are extended to the fields of com, the 
mounds, the tracts of gold (?), the grass-meadows for cattle, the mango 
orchards, the surrounding woods, and all the village wells.'' 

Copper-plate No. 5. — Raja Hastin, Samvat 191. 



'* Glory to Mahsldeva ! Be it well I One hundred and ninety-one 
years of the enjoyment of sovereignty by the Gupta kings having 
passed, in the year Mahi Chaitra on the third day of the waning moou 
of the month of Mfi,gha. On that very day, month and year aforesaid, by 
the king of the rstce of Parivrajaka [ascetics] , great-grandson oflVlaharija 
Devahy A, grandson of Maharaja Prabhanjana, son of Maharaja Damodara 
Mah^rdja Hastin — giver of thousands of kine, elephants, horses, gold and 
land ; renderer of homage to his preceptors and parents ; devoted to the gods 
and to Brahmans ; victor in hundreds of battles; delighter of his dynasty — 
was bestowed, at the request of Mahadevi Deva, the village named 
Bdlugartta — well detined on all sides by Purvvaghaii [the Eastern gh&t], 
and other boundary marks ; not infested by thieves, not liable to be 
molested by royal troops or officials ; with all its fields and produce, 
buildings and inhabitants, together with other belongings — on Govinda 
Sivdmi, Ocmika Swdmi, and Dava Swdmi, Apamanyava Brahmans of the 
Chandoga and Gautama sects, by this copper-plate \tdmra8d8an<i\^ that it 
may be enjoyed by their posterity. 



' In this inscription the date is given both in words and in figures. 
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'' Thus have I enhanced the pious aots of my parents and myself^ 
raising a succession of steps that may lead to heaven^ and please 
Mahadevi Deva!'' 

[Here follows the usual appeal to his successors against 
resumption, and the well-known quotation from the 
Mah&bhd.rata.] 

" This was written by Vibhudatta, the minister for peace and war 
[Mahd^sftndhika YigfrahikaJ^ son of Siiryadatta^ grandson of Ravidatta^< 
great' grandson of Bhogika Naradatta^ and great-great-grandson of the 
Minister Yakra. Agent the Adhikrita NaraSinha. Samvat 191 ;Magh, 
day 3/' 

By comparing the geneaology of the ministers with that 
of the E/kjds in this and the previous inscriptions of Hastin 
dated in 156 and 173, it appears that the long reign of Hastin 
had covered two generations of ministers. 

Copper-plate No. 6. — Rijl SarwanItha, Sdmvat 197. 

^^ Aum ! Be it well I Descended from Achchakalpa wad the MAhi • 
rsya Ugha Dbva, whose son> reverencing his father^s feet, born of the 
queen Rdmd Devi, was Mah&raja Vyaqhra, \^hose son, reverencing^ his 
father's feet, born of the queen Majjhita Devi, was Maharaja Jayanatha, 
whose son^ reverencing hid father's feet, born of the queen Muritnda 
Swdmini, was Mah&uija Sabvvanatha, who^ being in good healthy hereby 
makes known to all Brahmans, (Cultivators^ and artisans^ inhabitants of 
the two villages Vydghra'palliha and Kdchara-^pallika, that these 
villages, — undisturbed by thieves> and not liable to have soldiers or 
officials quartered upon them, together with their produce, fines, rents, 
and whatever pertained to the king, together \tith wood, water, &c., 
— which were presented to Pulindra BAafta in perpetuity, while the sun 
and moon shall exist, have beeki transferred by the said Bhatta to 
Kumdra-Swdmii that he and his posterity may enjoy their possession^ 
and maintain the worship and sacrificed of the goddess PfUAfapuriia 
Devi, the family deity of Kftrtika Deva of M&npur ; and [further] being 
bound to observe the law of land gifts, [the king] approved the said 
transfer by this decree engraved on copper [tdmrandsand], and directs 
you to pay the due rents, fines, produce, gold, &c/' 

[Here follows the usual quotation from the MahftbhS;rata]. 

*' This is written in Samvatsara one hundred and ninety-seven, in the 
month of Astoayuja, the twentieth day, by Manoratka, the minister of 
peace and war, son of Bkogika Vardkadatta, grandson of Bkogika 
Pkdlgudatta mdtya.^* 

[Here follow the names and titles of some inferior 
officers.] 

This inscription is interesting, as it differs from the others 
in being a confirmation by the king of a transfer of land 
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by a previous grantee, instead of the usual record of an 
original gift. 

Copper-plate No. 7. — ^MahArIja Sankshobha, Sam^at S09. 

*' Glory to the divine VasAdeva ! Be it well ! In the year two hundred 
and nine of the peaceful and prosperous rule of the Quptafi, in the 
Samvatsara Mah& Aswayuja^ in the month of Chaitra^ the thirteenth 
day of the waxing moon. On the aforesaid day, month, and year, de- 
scended from the stock of BharadwAja, through the ascetic (Parivr&jaka) 
King SusABMAN was the Mah&rdja Devahya, whose son was Mah&raja 
Pbabhanjaka, whose son was Mah^rdja Damodaba, whose son was Mah^- 
rija Hastin, giver of thousands of cows, gold, and land, reverencer of his 
preceptor and parents, worshipper of the gods and Brahmans, the victor 
in a hundred battles^ &c., i by whose son Mahdrdja Sankshobha, for the 
increase of the pious acts of his parents and himself, a grant was made, 
at the request of Chotugomika, as recorded on this copper plate, of half 
the village of Upana (?), in the district of Mani Ndgapedha (?), free from 
thieves and quarrels, that the various sorts of sacrifices may be duly 
performed by the family of Kartinka Deva, in honour of the goddess 
Frishtapurika Devi/^ 

[Here follows the usual quotation from the MahSLbh^rata.] 

^* This is written by Iswaradftsa, son of Bhiijangad&sa, and grandson 
of Jivita, by order from his own mouth. Chaitra, day 10/' 

[This figure should be 13, to agree with the written date 
given above.] 

The letters of this inscription are throughout small and 
badly formed, and consequently there are many doubtful 
places. But I believe that the above abstract gives a very 
fair idea of the main points of the record. I notice that the 
king has become a worshipper of Vishnu, and that the 
writer of the inscription does not belong to the old fcimily 
which had served his ancestors for several generations. 

Copper-plate No. 8. — MahArIja SarwanIth a, Samvat 214. 

**Aum! Be it well ! [ The genealogy of Mah^rdja Sarvvanatha is 
given exactly as in No. 6, dated in Samvat 197]. Mah&rdja Sarvvan&tha, 
being in prosperity, hereby notifies to all the Brahmans, cultivators, and 
artisans who dwell in the half village of GhotaaansUKadhepashandikaj^ 
that by this grant written on copper I bestow one-half of this village, not 
liable to the quartering of soldiers and officials, with a fort, &c., to- 
gether with its whole produce, on Chotugomika, that his posterity may 
enjoy its possession while the sun and moon exist. And Chotugomika 
on his part undertakes to continue the various sacrifices and services 
required in honour of the goddess Prishfaptirika Devi. All the rents, 
taxes, &c., must therefore be paid to him.^^ 

' Here oocars a term SSshfadcuada virdjya, which my Pandit translates, " In the 
kingdom of the seventeen great forests;" but the word appears rather to comprise 
« oiktada^* or '* eighteen." 

^ In No. 4, inscription of Jayanitha this appears to be Bhavathandika. 
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[Here follows the usual quotation from the Mahdr- 
bh&rata.] 

'* This is written in Samvatsara two hundred and fourteen, in the 
month of Pausha, the sixth day, by Nfttha, the minister for peace and 
war, son of Manoratha, g^randson of Var&hadatta, and great-grandson 
of Ph&lgudattamatya. Dhritiswamika, agent {dutika) /' 

Stone Pillar No. 9. — Eijls Hastin and SarwanItha. 

'^ Be it well ! Bowing down to the feet of Mah&deva, this sacrificial 
pillar [yashti) was set up by Siva Dfisa,"son of Vasu Sramika, grandson 
of the Bhogi (headmau) Randana, in the .reign of Mahirfeja Hastin, 
* * * MaMrija Sarvvanatha, in the year Mahft-Mfigha, in the 
month of K&rtika, the 10th day/' 

I am quite unable to make any thing of the word which 
occurs after rdjye^ and immediately preceding the name of 
Mahdrdja SarvvanS^tha. I suppose that the pillar may have 
been set up as a boimdary-mark between the territories of 
the two RAjds. I think it probable that the two prin- 
cipalities ruled over by these petty chiefs may have been the 
modem districts of TJchahara and Mahiyar: the son of 
Hastiaa reigning at Kho^ and the son of Jayanatha either at 
Mahiyar or at Kfilri-T&.lai. 

DATE OF THE GUPTAS. 

Por fixing the epoch of the Guptas we have the follow- 
ing data : — 

1. — Date of Budha Gupta's pillar inscription at Eran in 

the year 165, on Thursday the 12th of AshS^dha 

sudi. 
2. — ^Date of Dhruvabhata in Samvat 447, he being per- 

sumably the king of that name who was reigning 

at the time of Hwen Thsang's visit in A. D. 640. 
8.— Date of the Morvi copper-plate in the year 585 of 

the Gupta era on the 5th PhMgun sudi, at the time 

of a solar eclipse.^ 
4. — The name of the 12-year cycle of Jupiter in five 

different inscriptions added to the date of the Gupta 

era. 
I will begin my examination of this question with the 
date of Dhruvabhata. ^e now possess a complete list of 
the kings of Balabhi for twenty successive reigns, ending 

^ The date on the copper-plate is actually 6th Phdlgun sudi, which is obviously 
wrong for the eclipse ; but if we suppose that the inscription was engraved on that day, 
and that the eclipse took place five days earlier, at the amdvtuya, or ooi\junction, on the 14tb 
Ifd^h biidi, then the date of Phdlgun tudi 5th may stand. 
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with Dhruyabhata, who is the only king of this name. If, 
therefore, he is not the Dhruvabhata of Hwen Thsang, his 
date must be placed earlier than the visit of the Chinese 
pilgrim by at least one reign. But if we assume that he was 
the same king, then the beginning of the era will be close 
upon 447 years earlier than 640 — 447 = 193 A. D. Of course, 
Dhruvabhata's inscription may be some 25 or 30 years either 
earlier or later than the pilgrim's visit. In any case, the 
initial-point of the Gupta era will lie between A. D. 163 
and 223. 

Accepting this period of 60 years as covering the whole 
of Dhruvabhata's possible reign, we have now to find some 
one year within its limit which, taken as the startiag-point of 
the Gupta era, will fulfil the other two conditions of the week- 
day in Budha Gupta's inscription of 165, and of the solar 
eclipse of the Morvi inscription in 585 of the era. This 
I have found in the year 195 A. D., which would be the first 
year of the era, supposing the Dhruvabhata of the inscrip- 
tion to be the prince of the same name visited by Hwen 
Thsang. That he must have been so, seems to me to be 
almost certain, as I can find no later initial-point for the era 
that will agree with the two conditions of the Budha Gupta 
and Morvi inscriptions. I may mention more particularly 
that the Balabhi era, which is advocated by Mr. Fergusson 
and Mr. Burgess as the starting-point of the Gupta kS;l, 
does not agree with either of the two test-dates of the Budha 
Gupta and Morvi inscriptions, according to my calculations. 
I may add, also, that it would place Dhruvabhata of the 
inscription dated in 447 as low as 765 A. D. ; that is, in the 
very middle of the reign of the famous Wan Kdjd. 

To prevent any misapprehension on this point, I must 
state that I have calculated both of these test dates myself, 
with reference to the Balabhi era : — 

(1) Date of Budha Gupta in the year 165, on Thursday 

the 12th Ashddha sudi. By adding 318 -h 165, we 
obtain A. D. 483, on which date the luni-solar year 
of the Hindus began on a Wednesday. The year 
was intercalary ; but as the additional month was 
Sr^vana, which comes after Ash4dha, the 12th of 
AshMha sudi was the 101st day of the year, equal 
to FHdaif 3rd June O. S. 483 A. D. 

(2) Date of the Morvi inscription in the year 585, on 

14th M^gh badi at the time of a solar eclipse. 

VOL. IX 15 
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Here I read 14th of M&gha badi, instead of 6th 
PhMgun sudi, as given in the plate, for the simple 
reason that no eclipse of any kind oan possibly take 
place on the fifth of a Hindu lunar month. Now 
685 + 318 = 903 A. D. ; but as M&gha is the last 
month but one of the Hindu year, it will fall in 
A. D. 904> in which year there was no eclipse of 
the sun in either Mftgha or Ph&lgun. 
I return, therefore, to the year 195 A. D., as the probable 
initial-point of the Gupta era. Taking that year as the year 
1 cmno GuptcBy the following are the results of my calcula- 
tions : — 

(1) Date of Budha Gupta in 166, on Thursday 12th Ashfidha 
Sudi. Adding 166 to 194i, we obtain A. D.369, when 
the Hindu limi-solar year began on Tuesday 16th 
March O. S. As that year was not intercalary, the 
12th of Ashadha sudi was the 101st day, equal to 
Thursday y the 24th June O. S. 359A.D., as required. 
(2) Date of the solar eclipse on 14th M&gh badi Samvat 
585. Adding 194, we obtain A. D. 779 ; but as 
M%h is the last month but one of the Hindu year, 
the date will fall in A. D. 780. Now the 14th 
Magh badi fell on 10th February O. S, 780 A. D., 
on which very day there was an eclipse of the sun 
visible in Eastern Asia. 
Here, then, is a date which successfully fulfils all the three 
tests to which it has been subjected. It agrees with the 
week-day recorded in Budha Gupta's pillar inscription ; it 
corresponds precisely with the day of the solar eclipse men- 
tioned in the Morvi inscription ; and lastly, it places the period 
of the only Dhruvabhata yet found in the Balabhi inscrip- 
tions in the year 641 A. D. [447+194], just one year after 
the date of Hwen Thsang's visit to Balabhi, when the 
reigning prince actually bore that name. 

The fourth test of the dates recorded in the 12-year cycle 
of Jupiter I am imable to apply at present, for want of exact 
information about the cycle itself. All the authorities agree 
that the 12 years bear the same names as the 12 months, 
and follows in the same order, each being distinguished by 
the prefix of Mahft, as Mah& Chaitra, Mahd, Vaisltkha, &c. 
The years are solar years, which are named after the nak- 
shatra or lunar asterism in which Jupiter rises or sets, 
provided the asterism is one which gives its name to a month. 
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The 27 nakshatras are, therefore, divided into 12 groups, 
some of 2 and some of 3 astmsms. Thus Aswini and 
Bharani are grouped together ; and should Jupiter rise or set 
in Bharani, the year must be called Aswayuja, because Aswini 
is the name-giver of the month. Now, as Jupiter performs 
one-twelfth of a revolution in 361'0267 days, he passes 
through 86-twelfths in 85 solar years. Consequently one of 
the Jovian names has to be omitted in every period of 86 solar 
years. In the 60-year cycle the 86th year is regularly ex- 
punged in Northern India. But for the 12-year cycle a 
different arrangement was adopted; the names of Cbaitra 
and Aswayuja being alternately omitted. As these two 
names are derived from exactly opposite asterisms, the period 
of omission must have been sometimes more and sometimes 
less than 85 years. I have not yet discovered any statement 
as to the precise arrangement adopted ; but I find that a 
series of three periods, two composed of 89 years each, and 
one of 77 years, or altogether 255 years, gives a mean period 
of exactiy 85 years. The true period, as stated by Aryabhatta 
and Var^ha Mihira, is 85^^, or 85*227 years ; and as the 
fraction would amount to 331 days in four periods, one of 
the omitted names should have been allowed to stand after 
four periods, which would have made the average period very 
nearly pxact, as the fraction, "227 of a yeaj*, multiplied by 
nine, gives only '043 in excess of 2 years. But as I do not 
find any trace of such an adjustment, I presume that the 
fraction was disregarded in calculation. 

According to my approximate calculation, which places 
the establishment of the Gupta era in A. D. 194, and the 
completed year 1 in A. D. 195, the year Mah& Vais^kha of 
BAja Hastin, which was the year 156 of the Gupta era, 
would correspond with 194 + 156 = A. D. 350. Taking 
this year as the starting-point of the inscriptions bearing 
double dates in the Gupta era, and also in the 12-year cycle of 
Jupiter, the following wUl be their corresponding dates in 
the Ghristian era. 



Ouptoers^ 



Mab^iga HaBtin 

Ditto 

Ditto 
Mahib'ljas Hastin & Sanr- 

vn&th. 
UaULriya Sankshobha ... 



156 
173 
191 



ao9 



IS-year cfe)e of Jatiiter. 



Mah& 
Mahft 
MahA 
Maha 



Vaisftkfaa 
Aswayuja 
Chaitlra 
M&gha 



. * * 
••• 



Mah& Aswayuja 



A. D. 



350 

867 
385 
395 

403 



or perhaps 383. 
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As the number of years elapsed between 156 and 209, or 
53 years, divided by 12, leave five over, we learn that no Jovian 
year was omitted during this period, as Aswayuja is the fifth 
name after Vais&kha. 

In his account of Indian eras, Abu B>ih&n speaks of the 
Gupta kfil and the Balabhi kfi,l as if they were the same, 
and he fixes the initial-point of the latter in Saka 241, or 
A. D. 319. But, as I have already shown, this could not 
have been the starting-point of the era of the Guptas, as 
it disagrees with the week-day of Budha Gupta's inscription. 
Neither could it have been the starting-point of the era 
used by the Balabhi kings themselves, as it disagrees with 
the date of Dhruvabhata. My impression is, that Abu 
Bih&n had found that the Guptas and Balabhis actually 
used the same era ; and as he knew that the era called the 
Balabhi k&l began in Saka 241, or A. D. 319, he took it 
for granted that this was the era used by the Gupta and 
Balabhi kings. At the same time he knew that the Guptas 
preceded the Balabhis, as he distinctly states that " the 
era which bore their name was the epoch of their exter- 
mination. " According to Abu Rihan's views Iherefore, the 
Gupta power in Western India was extinct in A. D. 319. 
But we have an inscription of Skanda Gupta, carved on 
the rock of Junagarh in Sur&,shtra, which is dated in 138 
and 139 of the Gupta kM. The Gupta dominion was, 
therefore, still intact in Surfi.shtra so late as 139 + 194 = 333 
A. D. I conclude, therefore, that the Balabhi era, which 
began in A. D. 319, had no connection whatever with the 
downfall of the Gupta dynasty. 

Having established this point, as I believe, satisfactorily, 
it remains to be shown how the epoch of 195 A. D., as the 
1st year of the Gupta era, agrees with the data which may 
be gathered from other sources. 

(1) The Sen&pati Bhatt&raka is supposed to have become 
virtually independent on the death of Skanda Gupta ; but 
as the title of Mahardja was not assumed until the accession 
of his second son, Drona Sinha, who himself states that he 
was " installed by the king of the whole world," I conclude, 
with some certainty, that Balabhi was an acknowledged 
dependency of the Gupta kingdom until the time of Drona 
Sinha. Now, the earliest inscription of his successor, 
Dhruva Sena I., is dated in 207, which, referred to the Gupta 
era, is equivalent to A. D. 401. If we place the beginning 
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of his reign in A. D 390, that of his elder brother, Drona 
Sinha, may certainly be placed as early as 365 or 370, which 
would make him a contemporary of Budha Gupta, whose 
coins are dated in 174 of the Gupta era, or A. D. 368.^ Drona 
Sinha would, therefore, have been installed by Budha Gupta. 

(2) The coins of Toram&na, who certainly succeeded to 
the power of Budha Gupta in M&lava, are dated in 52 and 
63.^ If we refer these dates to the Balabhi era of 319, we 
obtain 318 + 52 = 370 and 371 A. D. as the period of 
Toram&na's occupation of the Narbada districts of the 
Gupta empire. Now, the pillar of Budha Gupta at Eran 
is dated in 165 of the Gupta era, or A. D. 359, and his silver 
coins in 174, or A. D. 368, both of which dates are compat- 
ible with the subsequent erection at Eran of the boar 
statue in the first year of Toram&na's reign by the same 
person, Dhanya Vishnu, who set up Budha Gupta's pillar. 

According to these determinations, the approximate Gupta 
chronology will stand as follows : — 



A. D. 


Gupta 


Balabhi 


' 






era. 


era. 






185 


• •• 




Sri Guptii. 




165 


I • • 




Ghiitot Kacba. 




104 







EstablisUment of the Gapta era. 




195 


1 




CflANDBA Gupta 1. 




230 


86 




Samudba Gupta, Par&krama. 




264 


70 




Chandra Gupta II, Vikrama, dates 82, 93. 




290 


96 




Eumaba Gupta, Mahendra, dates 96, 130. 




319 


115 


1 


20th year of Kumara, Balabhi era established. 




324 


180 


6 


(Dbva Gupta ?) 




829 


135 


11 


Skansa Gupta, Kram&ditya, dates 138, 146. 
(Senapati BhaUnika, Governor of Surishtra.) 




889 


145 


21 




849 


155 


31 


Budha Gupta, dates 165-174-180 odd. 




860 


166 


42 


(Sridhara Sena, son of Bhataraka.) 




866 


172 


48 


Mah&rlija Drona Sinha, installed by Budha Gupta. 




369 


175 


51 


Toram&na, dates 52-53. 





Silver coins of the Gv/ptas and their successors. 

In discussing the epoch of the Gupta kings, I have re- 
ferred to the dates on their coins, as well as on those of 
Toram&na, the immediate successor of Budha Gupta in 
Md^lava. As I have lately acquired some coins of at least 
two other princes of Northern India, and have succeeded 

» I have since obtained another coin of Budhii Gupta, of which the decimal figure is 80. 

» These dates have hitherto been read as 82 and 83; but ns the figures 2 and 3 are 
invariably formed by horizontal strokes, the decimal number placed above them becoaes 
60, and cannot, theiefore, have any connection with the Gupta eru. 
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in reading the inscriptions on the coins of two other princes 
of Southern India, all of whom were the immediate suc- 
cessors of the Guptas, I take this opportunity of reviewing 
in detail the whole series of the sUver coins of these princes 
now known to us. 

The silver money of the Guptas presents such a marked 
difference to their gold coinage, and at the same time has 
such a striking resemblance to the silver coins of the Satraps 
of Sur&shtra, that there can be no doubt it was a direct 
imitation of the Satrap coinage. The fact that we possess 
gold coins of Ghatot Kacha, Chandra Gupta I, and Samudra 
Gupta, while the sUver coinage begins only with Chandra 
Gupta II, points to the same conclusion, as we learn from 
tradition that Surftshtra was first added to the Gupta domi- 
nions during the reign of that prince. 

The coins of the Satraps present us on the obverse with 
a royal head, wnx)unded by a legend in barbarous Greek 
letters, and with the date in old Indian numerals behind the 
head. On the reverse there is a Chaitya symbol, with the 
sun and moon to the right and left, surrounded by an 
Indi an legend, giving the name of the Satrap and that of 
his father. On the coins of Chandra Gupta II, the obverse 
presents us with the head of the king, without any Greek 
letters, and with the date placed in front of the face. On 
the reverse the Chaitya symbol is replaced by a peacock, 
with outspread wings and droopiag tail. On one class of 
the coins of Kum&ra Gupta the barbarous Greek legend 
stiU appears ; but the letters appear to be confined to a repe- 
tition of ONONO. On the reverse is a figure, which I take 
to be that of a peacock standing to the front with outspread 
wings, but with the tail hanging behind unseen. Mr. Thomas 
takes this for a figure of P&rvati ; but, to my eye, the device 
appears to be a simple peacock. On some of the later coins 
of Skanda' Gupta a recumbent bull takes the place of the 
peacock. 

On the coins of Bhima Sena, Toram&na, and S&nti 
Varma, their successors in Northern India, the king's face is 
turned to the left. The date is still placed in front of the 
face ; but it no longer refers to the Gupta era. The reverse, 
however, is still the same peacock, with expanded wings and 
outspread tail. On the coins of the princes of Western India, 
the Valabhis and R2i;shtrakutas, the head faces to the right, 
but there are no letters or date ; while on the reverse the 
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former substitutes the trisill, or tride&t, of Siva^ and the latter 
a recumbent bull, wliich is also a symbol of Siva. With 
these few explanatory remarks, I now proceed to descrfbe 
the coins, which are principally taken from my own cabinet. 
The normal weight of the coias was about 30 or 32 grains. 
Several of the early pieces, which are much worn, are lig^hter.; 
while some of the later ones, containing alloy^ are heavier, 
rising to 34 and 35 grains. The whole of these coins are 
arranged in the accompanying plate.^ 

CHANDRA GUPTA II. 
Fikrama. 

No. 1. — Ohv. : Head of the king to right, witii long luuir 
and moustaches, and a collar round the neck. Remains of 
barbarous Greek letters. 

Bcv. — Peacock standing to front with expanded wings. 
To the right a sun or star. Legend in old Gupta characters : 
Sri Ouptakuldsya Mahdrdjadhirdja Sri Chandra Chupta 
Vikramardngka^a = " Coin of the kiag of kings, Sri 
Chandra Gupta Vikram&ngka, the descendant of Sri Gupta." 

Only four specimens of this coin are known to me : one 
which belonged to the late Mr. Preeling, first published by 
Mr. Thomas ; two belonging to Sir E. C. Bayley ; and the 
fourth to myself. 

No. 2. — Obv. : Head of king to right with moustaches, 
as on No. 1. Traces of a barbarous Greek legend. 

Rev. — ^Peacock standing to front with expanded wings. 
Sun or star to right. Legend in/ old Gupta characters: 
Farama bhdgavata Mahdrdjddhvrdjd Sri Qha/ndra Oupta 
Vikramdditya = " The worshipper of the Supreme Bhag- 
avata, the king of kings, Sri Chandra Gupta Vikram&ditya." 

No. 3. — Similar to No. 2, but the letters smaller. 

The two coins given in the plate belong to my own cabi- 
net. Mr. Newton and Sir E. C. Bayley have published 
similar coins which they attribute to Bakra Gupta. But 
I look upon the name so read as only an imperfect rendering 
of Chandra. The title of Vikramfi.£tya, which was certscinly 
borne by Chandra Gupta II, is also in favour of my views, 
as we have not yet found two Gupta kings bearing the same 
•titles. Sir E. C. Bayley's reading of the date on his coin 



1 See Plate V. Ail the sketches are from photographs. 
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as 90 is another strong evidence against any Eakra Gupta, 
as we kQow that Chandra Gupta II was reigning in 93, and 
Kum&ra Gupta in 96. Up to the present time, therefore, 
I remain quite unconvinced of the reality of Bakra Gupta. 
I may add that the coins attributed to BaJira Gupta have a 
sun or star, beside the peacock, as on the acknowledged coins 
of Chandra Gupta. 



KUMARA GUPTA. 

No. 4. — Obv. : Head of the king, with moustaches to the 
right. Barbarous Greek letters. On some specimens I have 
noticed traces of a date behind the head. 

Sev. — ^Peacock standing to front with outspread wings. 
No sun or star. Legend in old Gupta characters : Para- 
ma bhdgavata Rdjddhirdjd Sri Kvmdra Owpta Mahen- 
drdditya = " The worshipper of the Supreme Bhagavata, 
the king of kings Sri Kum&ra Gupta Mahendrftditya. 

No. 5. — Similar to No. 4, but the king's head larger, and 
with the expanded title of Mahdrdjddhirdjd. 

No. 6. — Obv. : King's head, without moustaches, to right. 
In front of the face the date 129. 

No. 7. — Obn. : Similar head with the date of 130. 

Bev. — Peacock standing to front, with outspread wings 
and expanded tail. Legend in old Gupta characters : 
Devajanita vijitdvaniravanipati Kumdra Gupta. " His 
Majesty Kumara Gupta, having conquered the earth, rules.'* 



SKANDA GUPTA— KramIditya. 

No. 8. — Obv. : King's head with moustaches, to right. 

Itev. — Chaitya symbol. Legend in old Gupta characters 
very much crowded together : Mflharaja KumS^raputra Para* 
ma Mah&ditya Mahardja Skanda Gupta P 

Mr. Newton has published a similar coin,^ of which he 
remarks that the title of Mahardja refers it to the Gupta 
series, while the addition of the father's name forms a con- 
necting link with the coins of the Satraps of Sur&shtra. 



^ Bombay Asiatic Society's Joarnal, VII, p. 12, and fig. 13. 
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Mr. Newton reads the name of the king as Rudra or Nanda. 
I think, however, that it is intended for Skanda Gupta, the 
letters being so crowded together, that only portions of them 
could be delineated on the coin. I should Like to have read 
Deva Gupta ; but there is a tail to the second letter on both 
coins, which points to nd or ndr. Perhaps the name may 
be Chandra Gupta III^ which would be a natural appellation 
of Kumara's eldest son, as it has always been a Hindu cus- 
tom to name one child after its grandfather, just as Kumara's 
own father Chandra Gupta II was named after his grand- 
father Chandra Gupta I. 

No. 9. — Obv. : Head of king without moustaches to right. 
In front of the face the date 144. 

JSo. 10. — Ohv. : Similar to No. 9, but with the date 145. 

Itev. — Peacock standing to front, with expanded wings 
and outspread tail. Legend in old Gupta characters : Deva- 
janita vijitdvaniravanvpati Skanda Oupta = " His Majesty 
Skanda Gupta, having conquered the earth, rules." 

No. 11. — Obv. : Bude head of king with moustaches to 
right. Two characters on helmet, and rude Greek letters in 
front of face. 

. Mev. — ^Very rude representation of the peacock with ex- 
panded wings standing to front. Legend in old Gupta 
characters, as read by Mr. Thomas : Farama bhdgavata Sri 
Skanda Gupta Kram&ditya zz " The worshipper of the Su- 
preme Bhagavata, Sri Skanda Gupta Kram&(Utya." 

No. 12. — Obv. : Bude head of king to right without mous- 
taches. 

jRev. — Becumbent bull to right. Legend in old Gupta 
characters, as read by Mr. Thomas : Farama bhdgavata Sri 
Skanda Gupta Kramdditya = " The worshipper of the Su- 
preme Bhagavata, Sri Skanda Gupta KramAditya." 



BUDHA GUPTA. 

No. 13. — Obv. : Head of king to right, without mous- 
taches. In front of face the date 174.^ 



* This date la read as 155 by iJlr. Thomas; bat the value of the decimal is known 
from my JayanAth inscriptioD, which is recorded in words as well as figures. A second 
specimen which I have since acquired has the decimal figure 80. 
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JRev, — Peacock standing to front, with outspread tail and 
expanded wings. Legend in old Gupta characters : Deva-^ 
jay ate vijitdvaniravanipati Sri Budha Gupta = ** His Ma- 
jesty Budha Gupta, who has subdued the earth, rules." 

I obtained five of these coins at Benares in 1835, of 
which impressions are now before me. All are dated in 
174, as in my specimen in the plate. 



BHIMA SENA. 

We have now seen the last of the Guptas as represented 
by the silver coins, and have to deal with their successors, 
who continued the peacock device on their coins, but turned 
the faces of the obverse to the left, as if to denote the 
change of dynasty which had taken place. But the dates 
still keep their position in front of the face, although it is 
difficult to read them from their incompleteness. I have 
placed Bhima Sena before Toram&na on account of the su- 
perior execution of his coin. The specimen in the plate 
was obtained by Mr. Bivett-Carnac at Ajudhya, and is, I 
believe, unique. 

No. 16. — Obv. : Head of king to left, with portions of 
the date in front of face. 

Rev. — Peaoock standing to front, with outspread wings 
and expanded tail, copied from the Gupta coins. Legend in 
t)ld Gupta characters: Devajdnita vijitdvamravanipati Sri 
Bhima Sena zz " His Majesty Bhima Sena, who has subdued 
the earth, rules." 

No. 17. — Obc. : Head of king to left. 

Rev. — Peacock standing to front, very much worn ; only 
a few letters of the legend are visible. I can read the word 
Beva at the beginning of the legend, and immediately pre- 
ceding it I read the letters aara or sana. The coin may 
possibly belong to Bhima Sena, but this reading is doubtful. 



TORAMlNA. 

No. 18. — Obv. : Head of king to left. Date in front of 
the face 52. 

Rev. — Rude peacock standing to front, with outspread 
wings and expanded tail. Legend in old Gupta characters : 
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Devajanita vijitdvaniravanipati Sri Toramdna = " TTia Ma- 
jesty Sri Tromana, having subduded the earth, rules." 

No. 19. — Similar to No. 18, but dated in 53. 

The two representations in the plate are taken from 
Mr. Thomas's autotypes of the coins. The dates are perfectly 
clear, and can only be read as 52 and 53. 

Tte late Dr. Bhau Daji and Babu Kajendra Lala Mittra 
have, independently of each other, proposed to identify this* 
Toram&na, the king of kings of MMava, with the Tuva E^jd, 
or sub-king Toramftna of Kashmir, who spent the greater 
part of his life in prison in his native country. The identi- 
fication appears to me to be utterly impossible, and I only 
mention it for the purpose of recordmgmy dissent. AU 
that we know of Toramftna of M^lava is, that he ruled over 
the country between the Jumna and the Narbada, as shown 
by the inscription placed on the Great Boar at Eran in the 
first year of his own reign, and by the inscription set up in 
the temple of the Sun at Gwalior by the minister of his 
son Pasupati. 

SlNTI VARMA. 

No.30.— Obv.: Head of king to left, with imperfect 
date in front of face. 

Mev. — Peacock standing to front, with expanded wings 
and outspread tail. Legend in old Gupta characters : Deva- 
janita vijitdvanvravanipati Sri Sdnti Varma — " His Majesty 
SS^nti Varma, having conquered the earth, rules." 

No9. 21 and 22. — Similar coins, but less perfect. The 
first coin, No. 20, was procured at Rdmnagar in Ex^hilkhand, 
the ancient Ahichhatra. The others were obtained by Mr. 
H. Rivett-Camac at Ajudhya. The date appears to be the 
same on all the three specimens in the plate. I read it as 
55, and would complete it to 155 if I could be certain that 
this S^ti Varma is the same as the king who is mentioned 
in the Aphsar inscription.^ The genealogy recorded in this 
inscription gives (1) Elrishna Gupta ; (2) Harsha Gupta ; 



1 In my first Beportt Arcbioological Surrey of India, I, p. 40, 1 mentioned that this 
important inscription waa missing. The stone is still missing, bnt a beantiful impression 
of it taken by Major Kittoe himself was fonnd by Mr. Beglar in the Asiatic Society's 
Library. The translation given by Babu Rajendra Lala was made from a Nftgari transcript 
prepared by Kittoe. In this transcript I have now found that Kittoe has misread Harsha 
Oupta aa Raahka Gupta : see Bengal Asiatic Society's Journal, XXX, p. 272. 
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(3) Jivita Gupta ; (4) Kumftra Gupta ; (5) D&modara Gupta ; 
(6) Mah&sena Gupta ; (7) MAdhava Gupta. Of the fourth 
of these kings, Kumftra Gupta, it is recorded that " he, with 
a view to ohtain Lakshmi, assuming the form of Mount 
Mand&ra, churned the milky ocean produced by the forces 
of the moon like king S4nti Varma." Regarding the date 
of these Guptas, all that we can say at present is, that they 
.must be placed before the famous Sasflngka Narendra Gupta, 
who destroyed the Bodhi tree at Bodh Gaya, close to A. D. 
600. A family of seven kings would reign about 175 to 200 
years, which would place Krishna Gupta about A. D. 400, 
and Kum&ra Gupta II about A. D. 490. If, therefore, we 
reckon S4nti Varma's coin date of 155 from the same start- 
ing-point as the dates on Toram&na's coins, we shall get 155 
+ 318 = 473 for the date of S&.nti Varma, which agrees very 
well with the approximate date obtained for his antagonist, 
Kum^ra Gupta. But these dates are still only approximate, 
although they are sufficiently accurate to fix the period of 
S&nti Varma and KumS-ra Gupta ll somewhere in the fifth 
century of the Christian era. 

SENAPATI BHATlRAKA. 

The remaining coins belong to the princes of Southern 
India, who succeeded to the power of the Guptas. Of these, 
the most famous were the rulers of Valabhi, who traced 
their genealogy up to the Senapati Bhataraka. As his title 
implies, he was only the " general *' of some powerful king ; 
and I am willing to accept Major Watson's traditionary 
account, that he was the Governor of Sur^shtra, under Skanda 
Gupta. As his eldest son Sri Dhara Sena takes only the 
same simple title, I conclude that he remained tributary to 
Budha Gupta. His second son Drona Sinha, however, not 
only bears the title of MahS^rdj^, but records that he was 
installed " by the king of the whole world.'' As I have al- 
ready pointed out, this was probably the last act of supreme 
sovereignty performed by Budha Gupta, which was most 
probably forced upon him by the combined action of Drona 
Sinha of Sur&shtra and ToramS.na of M&lava. This, at 
least, is my view of the relations between these kings, which 
tends to confirm the traditionary account regarding Senapati 
Bhatfl;raka, and to place him as the Governor of Surashtra 
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shortly after Skanda Gupta's death. The coins which I am 
now ahout to describe seem also to confirm this state of things, 
as I read on them the title of Sdmanta, which is equivalent 
to the Sendpati of the inscriptions. * 

No. 23. — Ohv.: Head of king with moustaches to the 
right ; two crescents on the head-dress or helmet. No trace 
of any legend or date. 

Rev. — The trisul or trident of Siva. Legend in modified 
Gupta characters. Mahdrdjno Mahdkshatra parama Sdmanta 
Mahd Sri Bhattdrakasa. 

One of Mr. Newton's coins and several of my own seem 
to read : Mdjno Mahdkshatra pararndditpa JRdjno Sdmanta 
Mahd Sri JBhattdrakasa. 

Both of these legends seem to me to refer distinctly to 
BhatS,raka himself ; and therefore the coins must be assigned 
to the founder of the dynasty. No. 25 has the same legend, 
with several of the letters that are missing on No. 23. 

No. 24. — Obv.: Head of the king with moustaches to right. 

Rev. — Trisul, or trident, of Siva. Legend in modified 
Gupta characters. Mahdrdjno Mahdkshatra Sdmanta Ma-, 
hesa Framdditt/a Dhara Senasa ? 

The coin represented in the plate was obtained by me 
at Pushkar near Ajmer. A similar coin has been published 
by Mr. Newton.^ The reading of the name is very doubtful. 

I possess several other coins of the same types, but of 
much ruder execution, which I would assign to some of the 
later kings of Valabhi. The legends are much contracted, 
and are quite unintelligible, as at least one-half of the sym- 
bols are mere upright strokes with a knob at the top, like a 
conjmon pin. 

KRISHNA-RAJA. 

No. 26. — Obv. — Rude head of king with moustaches to 
right. No trace of legend or date. 

Rev. — Recumbent bull to right ; legend in modified Gupta 
characters : 



* Bombny Asiniic Society's Journal, VII, p. 14, and accompanying platf, fig. 71. 
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Pamma Maheswara^ Mahdditya p&ddaudhjfdia Sri Kriikna Rajd^=^ 

^'The Supreme King, the worshipper of Mahftditya '^ Siva), the 
fortunate Krishna Raja/' 

Photographs of five coins of this type have already been 
published, with some remarks by the late Dr. Bhau D^ji/ 
He mentions that 83 coins were found by some boys in the 
viUage of Deomn&, T41uk& Bdgl&n, in the district of Nfisik. 
The coins vary in weight from 30 to 34 grains, the average 
weight being 33^ grains. Bhau D&ji's tentative reading is : 

Rdjdparama Maheswara tndnasa nripa Deva dhy&na Sri Ka^a ? 

He concludes by stating his opinion that " the coins be- 
long to a king, probably of the Dakhin, about the end of the 
fourth century of the Christian era." I am glad to be able to 
quote the opinion of one who had such an intimate know- 
ledge of the coins of this early period, as my attribution of 
the coins to Krishna Rdja R&shtrakuta assigns them to 
exactly the same time. !^ishna Raja's date is fixed within 
very narrow limits by the mention of his name in the early 
Ohalukya inscriptions. He was the father of Indra R&sh- 
trakuta, who was defeated by Jaya Sinha ChMukya, the 
grandfather of Sri Vijaya Rajd, of whom we possess an 
inscription dated in Saka 394, or A. D. 179. Jaya Sinha's 
own date will, therefore, be about A. D. 400 to 430, and that 
of Krishna R4ja Rashtrakuta, the father of his antagonist 
Indra, wiU be A. D. 375 to 400. 

On some of my coins the word which I have read as 
Mahdditya may perhaps be Mahdkshatra^ in which case the 
translation would be " the reverencer of the great king," that 
is, the ChMukya sovereign of Kaly^n. The word which I 
have read as pdddnudhydta is quite clear and unmistakable. 
It means, literally, " bowing down to the feet," and is used 
by a son towards his father, or by any king towards his pre- 
decessor, or by any person towards the god whom he espe- 
cially worships. On some of the coins the final letter ja is 
omitted, and I was at first inclined to assign the coins to 
Kum&ra (Gupta), the reverencer of the feet of the great king 
(his father Chandra Gupta) . But the second letter of the 
name is not the same as is found in parama^ &c., and the 
addition of ja would be left unexplained. Its omission on 
some coins was no doubt simply due to the faulty calculation 
of his space on the part of the engraver. 



Bombay Asiatic Society's Journal, XII, 214. 
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The only possible objection to this identification that 
occurs to me is the type, the recumbent bull, which is found 
on all the seals of the Valabhi krags, and which was no 
doubt their acknowledged symbol or ensign. But as the 
same bull is found on the coins of the Guptas themselves, 
as well as on the coins of some of the Nine NAgas, there does 
not seem to be any reason why the Rashtrakutas should not 
have adopted it also. Their own proper symbol was Garud, 
the eagle of Vishnu. But we have in later times an exactly 
similar adoption of the symbol of another dynasty by the 
Mathors of Kanauj and the Chandela of Mahobft, both of whom 
placed on their coins the four-armed goddess Durgft, which 
was the ensign of the Haihayas of Chedi, whose coins they 
copied. 

8.— PATAINI DEVI. 

Eight miles to the north of Uchahara, and 4 miles to the 
east of Pithaora, the temple of Pataini Devi forms a conspic- 
uous object in the treeless landscape, standing out boldJy 
on a low projecting spur of the lofty hill whose quarries 
furnished the stones of the Bharhut sculptures. The temple 
itself is a very small one, being only 6 feet ten inches 
long by 6 feet 6 inches broad. But it is remarkable for its 
massive stones, and more particularly for its flat roof, which 
is formed of a single slab, 7 feet 8 inches by 7 feet 4 inches, 
after the manner of the early Gupta temples.^ Inside the 
temple is only 6 feet by 4 feet, with a door of one foot 
10^ inches. The pedestal of the enshrined statue occupies 
the whole breadth of the sanctum. The figure of the god- 
dess is 3^ feet high, and she is surrounded by a number of 
small figures, of which there are 5 above, 7 to the right, 7 
to the left, and 4 below. Her four arms have been broken 
off, so that she now holds no symbols by which she could be 
recognised. But luckily the small figures have their names 
labelled below them in characters of the 10th or 11th century. 
Thus the five figures above, which are all females, are named 
Bahurupini, Chdmwrd^ Padumdvati^ Vijayd^ and Sardsati. 
The seven to the left are named Apardjita^ Mahd mumuai^ 
Ancmtamatiy Ocmdhdri^ Mdnasijdla mdlini and Mdnuji. The 
seven to the right are named Jayd^ Ancmtamati, Vairdtd, 
OauriyKdlii Mahdkdliy and Vrijamsakald. Over the doorway 

^ See the plau and view of this temple iu Plate VI. 
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outside there are three figures,each squatted with hands on lap. 
The middle figure has an umbrella canopy and a bull on the 
pedestal, and is probably the Jain hierach Adin&th. The 
I figures to the right and left have each a snake on the pedes- 
\ tal, the former being canopied by a seven-headed serpent, 
and the latter by a five-headed serpent. These three figures 
have such a decided Jainish appearance, that I feel satisfied 
that the enshrined goddess must belong to the Jains. This 
conclusion is supported by the inferior positions assigned to 
the Brahmanical goddesses which surround the principal 
figure. On the outside of the temple also, both Siva and P&rvati 
are represented in subordinate positions. The enshrined 
goddess is further attended by two lines of standing male 
figures, who are quite naked, and whose hands reach below 
their knees, in strict accordance with the Jain idea of human 
proportions. 

The temple appears to be much older than the earliest date 
which can be assigned to the inscriptions. It is, of course, 
possible that the names may have been added long after the 
statue was set up. But I incline rather to thie belief, that 
the present statue is of the same age as the inscriptions, and 
that it was set up in the old temple which had been for a 
long time empty. 

The temple itself is remarkable for two lines of moulding 
which run right round the building, after the fashion of the 
mouldings of the early Gupta temples. These are well shown 
in the accompanying plate.^ I am therefore strongly inclined 
to place the date of the temple as early as the time of the Gup- 
tas, and to identify it with the shrine of the goddess Pishta- 
purika Devi, for whose service three of the land grants which 
were recorded in the copper-plate inscriptions previously 
noted were made by three different R^jds. There was form- 
erly a portico in front of the door, supported on two pilasters, 
and two pillars in front. This is proved beyond all doubt 
by the angular ends of the architrave beam over the door, 
which must have been cut in this form to admit the similar 
angular ends of the arcliitraves which spanned the spaces 
between the front pillars and the wall pilasters. 

An attempt has been made to pull down the temple by 
wedging out two of the corner stones of the back wall. 
These are now sticking out from the building upwards of 



» See Piute VI. 
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one foot. Apparently the destroyers were suddenly inter- 
rupted. The people of the neighbouring village were unable, 
or perhaps only unwilling, to say by whom the attempt was 
made. 

9.— MAHITAE. 

Mahiyar, the capital of a small chiefship of the same 
name, is a good-sized town of about 2,500 houses. Its happy 
situation near the source of the Tons river at the 
northern end of an obligatory pass, leading from Allahabad 
and Benares to Jabalpur and the Narbada, must have ensured 
its occupation at a very early period. At the present day 
it is known chiefly for its famous temple of the goddess 
Saraswati, whose shrine crowns an isolated and lofty conical 
hill, three miles to the west of the town. Only the basement 
of the old temple now remains ; but the statue of the 
goddess is still there, and under her name of S&^rdd^ Devi 
she is more widely known than any other deity between the 
Jumna and Narbada. She is represented, as usual, with 
four arms and sitting on a hansa, or goose. One of her 
hands is lost ; a second carries a book, as the goddess of 
learning ; and the other two hold the «?ma, or lute, as the 
goddess of music. The famous Ban^phar hero, Alh4, is 
said to have paid especial worship to S^rdd4 Devi, and to 
have built her temple. Upwards of twenty Brahman pujdris 
ascend the hill every morning, and remain throughout the 
day to receive the gifts of the numerous pilgrims who flock 
to the shrine. 

Lying outside the temple there is a long inscription of 
39 lines, very much worn by exposure to the weather. The 
slab is 3 feet 4 inches long by 2 feet 10 inches broad, with 
the first and last lines incised on the surrounding frame. The 
record opens with an invocation to Saraswati, " Avm namah 
Sarcmjoatye^ '* but the whole inscription is so much injured, 
that I am afraid it will never be deciphered. 

Under the figure of the goddess, there is also a short 
inscription of four lines, which are so worn away, that I could 
read only the name of Vdchaspatih at the end of the second 
line. 

Prom the shapes of the letters, I think that these two in- 
scriptions may be assigned to the ninth or tenth century. 

At the small village of R&mpur on the tableland seven 
miles to the west of Mahiyar, and near a small temple, there 

VOL. IX c 
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is a Sati pillar, with an inscription of five lines containing the 
name of a Raja. The fourth and fifth lines are injured, hut 
the greater part of the record is fairly leerihle. I read it as 
follows, retaining the faulty spelling of the original : — 

1, Samvat 1404 vanhe Phdlguna badi 14 some-awasti. 

2, Sri parmtna fnic) bkafdraka paramestoara Sankapa prapa 

3. ii rdje Mahdrdja Sri Vlra Rdja Beva vela pataa Sri. 

4. * rata saura * * Siromani Mahddevya 4ati Taladevfa 

sati ka, 

m _ 

g^ * * * * * likhiiam Kurma Pd^de. 

The main suhject of the inscription is luckily in goocj 
order, and records that " on the 14th of the waning moou 
of PhMgun, in the Samvat year 1404 [A. D. 1347], Siroman^ 
and Tala, the queens of Mah&rajd Sri Vira Rdja Deva, 
became Satis ; written by Kmma Pfi^hde." 

Above the inscription there is the usual representation 
of an outstretched hand, with the sun and moon in one 
compartment, below which there is a lingam with the two. 
Sati queens kneeling before it, one on each side. In another 
compartment the corpse of the Raja is seen lying at full 
length on a bedstead, with a female touching Ms feet ; and 
in the left-hand comer there is a boar. This last figure 
is, I think, intended to represent the manner of the Rajd*s 
death at a boar himt. As I failed altogether in obtaining a 
copy oj the genealogy of the Rajas of Uchahara, I am 
unable to say whether the above Vlra Rdja Deva was, one 
of the Farih&r a#CQstors of the present family. 

10.— BILHARI. 

The old town, of Bilhaari iak situated 10 mites to the west 
of the Katni railway station^ and about half-way between 
Bharhut and Jabalpiwr^ It was formerly a place of consider- 
able importance, as shown by its ruined temples and fine 
tanks. Its original name is said to have been Fuphslvati (or 
Pushp&^vati), "the town of flowers," and it is said to have 
been founded, by Raj^ Karn. P&hariya in the time of Bhar- 
tri, or Bhartrihari^ the brother of VikramAditya. The name 
of Puph^vati is recorded to have lasted down to the tenth 
century of the Samyat, after which time it was superseded 
by that of the Bilahari or Bilhari. Nearly all the existino* 
remains, including the fort and the magnificent tank called 
Lakshman Sdgar^ are attributed to Raja Lakshman Sinh 
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ParihS.r, who is said to have lived about 900 years Ago. The 
only old temple now standing, named Vishnu YarlLha, is Also 
assigned to him. It is sad to see the wreck of so many 
temples ; but the work of destruction is not of recent date, 
as I counted ilo less than ninety-five carved stone pillars in 
the private houses of the town, and in other places not at- 
tached to temples. Some stones are said to have been carried 
off to build a bridge at Katni ; but these were specially stat- 
ed to have been taken from the old ruined temple (Marh or 
Math) mentioned in the Central Provinces Gazetteer. 

The only remains of any consequence n5w existing kt 
Bilhari are the great tank of Lakshman Sd,gar, the small 
tank of Dhabora Tfi.1, the Vishnu Var&ha temple, and the 
tuined temple known as the palace of iAvb. £andalS.. 

The Lakshman S4gar is a fine sheet of clear water, about 
half a mile long and a quarteif of a mile broad. At the 
time of my visit, in February, it tvas 16 feet deep, and it is 
said to rise five or six feet higher during the annual rains, up 
to the bed of a side channel, cut through the rock to cafry off 
the higher flood. In February the water was two or 
three feet higher than the floors of the houses in the town. 
All the well water is said to be bad, and the people univer- 
sally drink that of the Lakshman S%ar, in which no one 
is allowed to wash any clothes, although every one bathes 
in it. 

There was formerly a temple in the middle of the tank, 
which fell down and disappeared. But in very dry seasons, 
when the waters are low, the ruins become visiHe. A bamboo 
now marks the site of the temple. The tank is full of cro- 
codiles, which chiefly remain at the hill end and come out 
in the early morning to bask in the sun. The excavation of 
the tank is always attributed to Lakshman Smh Parih&r ; but 
there is a story of a Bdja Lakshman Sen who had a very 
beautiful daughter married to a Gond chief. She bore a son 
named Magardhwaj^ who succeeded to the throne, and became 
tile first Gond king of Bilhari. Some of his descendants are 
now living in the village of Magardhd^ 8 milels to the north- 
west under the hill. Some people, however, say that the 
mother was carried off by a crocodile. It seems possible, 
therefore, that Magardhwaj may have been the name of the 
Gond chief, and not of the son. The story, however, clearly 
points to the transfer of power from the Parih&rs to the 
Gonds. 
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The Dhabora Tkl is a pretty sheet of water in a valley 
to the west of the town. On its bank there is a famous figure 
of a snake, which is worshipped daily by anointments of ghee 
and red-lead and copious libations of water. The snake called 
Ndg Deo is sculptured on a slab 4 feet 2^ inches high and 20 
inches broad. It has a single head, with a broad hood and a 
long body, which is twisted below in a number of graceful 
convolutions. There are two lines of writing, but the cha- 
racters are too much worn to be deciphered. 

The Vishnu Var&ha temple is said to have been built 
of the stones of an old temple which were brought from the 
south Patpara hill about 300 or 400 years ago, either by 
Lakshman Sen, or by Lakshman Sinh Parih&r, or by some 
one unknown. The period of 300 or 400 years ago will 
suit the story of Lakshman Sena, whose daughter married 
the Gond chief ; and this late date will account for the fact 
that the temple has been built of old materials. The only 
sculpture that requires notice is a gigantic bracket capitfiJ 
lying in front of the door, and which probably formed part 
of the portico. The pillars of the portico are gone, and the 
only part of the temple now standing is the sanctum. This 
grand bracket is five feet four inches across, the diameter of the 
circular portion of the true capital being exactly three feet, and 
that of the octagonal shaft one foot ten inches. I found four 
pillar shafts in the village, each nine feet high and 21 inches in 
diameter, which I conclude must have belonged to the same 
temple. There is now no trace of any building on the south 
Patpara hill, the whole of the stones having been carried oflF. 

The temple known as the " palace of K&m Kandalfi. " 
is situated on the Fatpara Pah&r or " tableland hill " to 
the west of the town. It is now a mere heap of ruins, 
the great blocks of stone of the upper walls having fallen 
down in a confused heap on the floor of the building. After 
cutting some bushes, and pushing aside some of the smaller 
stones, I found that K&m Kandalfi^'s palace was only a 
temple of MahSdeva, with the li/ngam and argha still stand- 
ing in situ in the ruined sanctum. The entrance of the 
temple faced the west, which is a very unusual arrangement, 
except where the building forms one of the subordinate 
shrines grouped around a large temple. But this could not 
have been the case with K&m i^ndal&'s so-caUed palace, 
as it is a large building, 54 feet in length by 32 feet in 
breadth, with pillars in the mah&mandapa, or great hall, 
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10 feet 8i inches in height. The plan of the temple and 
a specimen of the pillars are shown in the accompanying 
plate.^ 

About three-quarters of a mile down the hill to the south- 
west there is a court-yard, 200 feet square, surrounding the 
ruins of a second temple. This is universally known by the 
name of hdstaly or the " elephant stables," where Kdm 
Elandal& is said to have kept her elephants. 

The legend of K&m Kandalfi. is as f oUows : In Puphft- 
vatinagari [the old name of BUhari] reigned I^4ja Govind 
Rao in the Samvat year 919, or A. D. 862. He had a very 
handsome Brahman attendant named Madhav&nal, who was 
specially skilful in singing and dancing, as weU as an adept 
in all arts and sciences, so that all the women fell in love 
with him. The husbands complained to the Rajd, and M4- 
dhav&nal was banished from Puph&vati. He retired to 
K&mvati, the capital of B^jd K&m Sen, who was fond of 
music and singing, and gave the Brahman a place in his 
Sabhd, or assembly. This B4]a had a most beautiful woman 
named £&m Kandala, with whom Madhavftnal fell in love, 
for which he was expelled from Kfi^mvati. He then went to 
TJjain, and asked a boon from Bdj4 Vikram^tya, who was 
famed for granting every request that was made to biTn. 
The promise was duly made, and the Brahman claimed to 
have K&m Kandalfi. given up to him. Vikram^tya accord- 
ingly besieged K&mvati, and captured £&m Kandal£L, who 
was at once made over to M^uUiav&nal. After some time, 
with Vikrama's permission, the happy pair retired to Puphfi.- 
vati, where M&dhava built a palace for K&m KandalS; on the 
Patpara hill, which is universally identified with the ruined 
temple of MahMeva, just described. Many of the stones 
are said to have been carried away in Samvat 1919 or A. D. 
1862 to build a bridge at Katni. 

The names of MAdhavdnal or " sweet-flame " and Kdmv 
Kamdal&j or "love-gilder," are the well-known appella- 
tions of the hero and heroine of the popular love story, 
called Mddhavdnalakathd. There is a copy of this legend in 
the library of the Bengal Asiatic Society, which was 
written as far back as Samvat 1587 or A. D. 1530. Accord- 
ing to the analysis of Babu Bajendra L^la, it recounts the 
amours of M&dhav&nal and K&m £andal&, who are said to 



> See Plate VII. 
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have resided at Pushp&vati in the neighbourhood of the 
palaca of King Govinda Chandra.^ In the legend he is called 
simply Govind Eao, and his date is fixed in Samvat 919 
or A. D. 862, if the era of Vikramaditya is meant. But 
it is more likely that the local Samvat of Chedi is intended, 
which would fix the date in A. D. 1168. It is, therefore, not 
at all impossible that Govinda Chandra of Kanauj is the 
king alluded to. We know, however, that the country to the 
north of Bilhari was still in the possession of the Chedi 
kings in A. D. 1168, when tlie Bharhut inscription was en- 
graved on the rock of L&l Fah&r ; although it is certain that 
their power was already on the wane. But as Govinda 
Chandra was still reigning up to A.D. 1168, it is quite possible 
that he may have conquered the northern districts of Chedi 
about A. D. 1160. 

ll._IltPNlTH. 

JR4pndfh is the name of a famous ling am of Siva, which 
is placed in a cleft of the rock, where the Bandar Chwi 
nala pours over the face of the Kaimur range of hills. The 
descent is made in three faUs, each of which has a famous 
pool, which is also an object of worship. The uppermost 
is named Rdm-kuvdy the middle one Lakshman-Mnd^ and 
the lower one Sitd-kund. An annual mSla, or fair, was 
forraerly held here on the Siv-rdtri ; but this has been dis- 
continued since the time of the mutiny. The holy pools, 
however, are still visited by occasional pilgrims as one of tlie 
scenes of the famous wanderings of RSiina dm'ing his tw^ehe 
years' exile from Ajudhya. 

But the site of EApnath, and its holy pools, is more inter- 
esting to Europeans, from the presence of one of the rock- 
inscriptions of Asoka. A facsimile of this edict, with a 
translation by Dr. G. Biihler, has already been published by 
me with some remarks oi^ the date of 256, which occurs 
near thp end of the inscription.* Some exception has been 
taken to the attribution of this record to Asoka by Mr. Rhys 
Pavids. But as the critic has accepted the reading of the 
number of upwards of thirty-two years of the king's reign, 
liis objections ijaay be safely set aside, as Asoka was the only 
one of all the Maurya kings whose reign extended over thirty 
years. 

» Notices of Sanskrit M«S„ Vol. 11, p. 137. 

^ Corpus InscriptioQum IndicarDiD, Vo]. I, containing the inscriptions of Asoka, 
pp. 95—181. — Indian Antiquary 1877 — p. 156. 
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12.— AMODA. 

The village of Amoda is situated on the crest of the 
Kaimur range, seven miles to the south-west of Bahuriband, 
and ahout 20 miles nearly due west from Sleemanabad. 
Amongst the Sati monuments in the neighbourhood, there is 
one with an inscription dated in Samvat 1651, or A. D. 1694, 
during the reign of the Gond Rdjd, Prem ]!»f ^r&yan. In this 
inscription he is called Prem SAhi. It consists of seven lines 
of Hindi, as follows : — 

Sri Ganesa. Sri Man Maharijfidbiraja, Prema, 
S&hi ko s&ko bhayo Gadha-desa Amod& sthft, 
lie, Krishna KAya r&jya karoti, Samvat 1651, 
Samaya Karttik badi 2 raviwasare Baeant Raya, Dor, 
da Siy/le Kshipalithani ke, Th&kor v&ko beta, 
Sii?omani K&iit tAko sati bhai Eachit Supangha, 
ra Ganesam. 

" Sri Granes. During th« sovereignty of the fortunate Kingf of kings, 
Sri Prem Sdki, and under the rule of Krishna Ray of Amodd,^ 
in the country of Garka in the year 1651, on Sunday, the 2nd 
of the waning moon of K&rtik, the wife of Siromani Rdiit, son 
of Basant Kay, Dor Siyala, Thakur of Kshipalithani, became 
a Sati. Written by Ganes of Supnaghar/' 

The village of great Suma, three miles to the south-east, 
probably represents Sapnaghar. The date is clearly Samvat 
i651r or A. B. 1594, wmch, according to the Gond chronicles, 
was the second! year of his reign. My calculation of the 
week day makes the 2nd of KS^rtik badi a Saturday, instead 
of a Sunday. 

13.— BAHXJEIBAND. 

The small town of Bahuriband is situated near the edge 
of the tableland of the Kaimur range of hills, 32 miles to 
the north of Jabalpur. The name seems to have been de- 
rived from the great number of embanked sheets of water 
which surround it on all sides, as Bahuriband means simply 
"many dams." On the accompanying map I have marked 
by consecutive numbers the positions of forty-five of these 
dams,^ without which the whole of the rainfall on this 
plateau would run off in a few hours, and leave the land 
utterly dry and barren. In this part the Kaimur range is 

» See Plate VIII. Accordinp: to the Kftnnn^o of Bahnriband, t!ie aotufil number of 
jktli ia only thirty^mne, m thoae to the weat at' the Chanua imla tire not reckoned aa 
belonging to Bahariband. 
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not more than 120 feet in height above the plains on the 
East, but it rises again in a few places before it sinks into 
the great rent cut by the Sonar river. The tableland of 
Bahnriband is intersected by numerous low broad belts of 
rock which are generally parallel to the outer edge. The people 
have taken advantage of these broad ridges to form tanks 
by connecting them together by artificial embankments. 
Most of the jhils have no other name than that of the 
hamlet to which they belong ; but one of them called Jamunia 
Tdl is said to have been made by Jamuna Sinhy the brother 
of Lakshman Sinh Parih^r. 

According to the traditions of the people, there was once 
a large city on the site of Bahuriband. This belief is amply 
confirmed by the quantities of broken bricks and pottery 
which still cover all the high ground. It was not a walled 
town, and no names of gates have been preserved. I think 
it not improbable that Bahuriband may be the Tholabana of 
Ptolemy, as the Greek th might easUy be substituted for 
an 0. The name might, therefore, have been Volahana^ 
which is a very close rendering of Bahulaband. As Ptolemy's 
Tholabana was one of the towns of the Foruari or ParihS^rs, 
this conjectural identification seems not impossible. 

The only piece of antiquity of any interest is a naked 
colossal Jain figure, 12 feet 2 inches high and 3 feet 10 
inches broad, which is standing under a pipal tree near the 
town. It is a stiff, clumsy figure. On the pedestal there is an 
inscription of seven lines, opening with the date. This is 
unfortunately injured in the third and fourth figures, but 
the century is certain. I read the beginning of the record as 
follows : — 

Line 1.— Sam vat 10 ** Ph&lgun badi 9 Some, Sri mad Gaya-Karna 

Dbva vijaya rft. 
Line 2. — ^jye RS^trakuta Kulotbhava Mahdsamant&dhipati Sri mad 

Golhana Bevasya pravarddham&Qasya^ 
Line 3. —Sri mad Golla Prithi* maya. 

" In the Sam vat 10 "'^ *, on Monday, the 9th of the waning moon of 
Ph&lgun, during the victorious reign of the fortunate Gaya 
Kaena Dbva, and the commander-iu-chiefship of the prosperous 
Golhana Deva, of the exalted race of Rashtraku^a, the fortunate 
Golla Prithi, &c/' 

The remaining lines are so imperfect, that I am unable 
to decipher any continuous portion of them. But the main 
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fact of the inscription was doubtless to record the erection of 
the statue. At the same time, we learn that the country- 
belonged to the Eashtrakuta chief Golhana Deva as a 
tributary under the great Kulachuri king Gaya Kama 
Deva as suzerain. The inscription is valuable on another 
account, as proving that the Samvat used in other Kula- 
churi inscriptions must be dated from a much later period 
than the initial-point of the Vikram&ditya era. The date 
in the present inscription of Gaya Kama Deva is clearly 
one thousand odd, whUe the Bhera Ghat inscription of his 
son Nara Sinha Deva is dated in 907, and the Bharhut 
inscription of the same king in 909, his own inscription 
from Tewar being dated in Samvat 902. 

We know also that Gaya Kama's father, Tasa Kama, 
must have been living within 30 years of A. D. 1120; so 
that Gaya Kama hinself was no doubt reigning in that year. 
According to my reckoning of the genealogy of the Kula- 
churi dynasty, the reign of Gaya Kama must have extended 
from about A. D. 1100 to 1126. The date in this Bahuri- 
band inscription must, therefore, be in the Saka era, which 
would range from 1022 to 1047. 

14.— TIGOWA. 

At the small village of Tigowa, two miles to the north of 
Bahuriband, there is a low rectangular mound, about 250 feet 
long by 120 feet broad, which is entirely covered with large 
blocks of cut-stone, the ruins of many temples. Only one 
temple is now standing. OrigiQally it was a small single 
room, with an open portico in front, supported on four pillars, 
of the same type as those of the Gupta temples at TJdayagiri 
and Eran. 

About 60 feet to the north-east there is part of an en- 
trance door of a second Gupta temple of a much larger sizQ. 
But, besides these two Gupta shrines, I traced the founda- 
tions of no less than thirty-six other temples, the largest of 
which was only 15 feet, while many of the smaller ones 
were but 6, and even 4 feet square.^ The whole of these had 
been uttterly destroyed by a railway contractor, who collect- 
ed all .the squared stones in a heap together, ready to be 
carted off to the neighbouring railway. Two hundred carts 



^ See the map of Tigowa in Plate IX. 
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are said to have been brought to the foot of the hill by this 
rapacious spoiler, when the removal of the stones was 
peremptorily stopped by an order from the Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Jabalpur, to whom the people had sent a petition. 
His name, which is still well remembered, was Walker. 
Wherever I go, I hear of the sordid rapacity of some of these 
railway contractors. By one of them, named Pratt, the great 
temple at Bilhari is said to have been despoiled ; and by 
another a fine temple at Tewar was completely removed. 
To the railway contractor the finest temple is only a heap 
of ready squared stones ; and 

The temple of Jerusalem, 
A ready quarry is to him ; 
And it is nothing more. 

Tigowa is only a small village ; but, according to tradition, 
it was once a large town, with a fort named Jhanjhangarh. 
The village itself stands on a rocky eminence, and the fields 
around are strewn with broketi bricks. The name means 
simply the "three villages," the other two being the neigh- 
bouring hamlets of Amgowa and Deori. Originally they 
are said to have formed a suburb of Bahuriband. 

All the smaller temples of 4 to 6 feet would appear to 
have been built with three sides only, the fourth being open 
to the east. Those of the next size, 7 to 10 feet, had door- 
ways with two pilasters, while those of the largest size, 12 to 
15 feet, had porticoes supported on four pillars. The whole of 
these temples had spire roofs, covered with the usual pinnacle 
of tlie amalaka fruit. They were all Brahmanical ; not a 
single fragment of Buddhist or Jain sculpture having been 
found amongst the ruins. 

The oldest temple at Tigowa is a small stone building, 
12 feet 9 inches square, covered with a flat roof. In front 
there is a portico, supported on four pillars. The style is similar 
to that of the cave temples of Udayagiri, and of the struc- 
tural temples at Eran, which, from their inscriptions, we 
know to belong to the Gupta period. I have therefore ven- 
tured to give the name of the " Gupta style " to all the 
temples of this class ; although it is probable that the earliest 
specimen of this kind of temple belongs to a period shortly 
preceding the Gupta rule. The chief characteristic features^ 
of Gupta temples are : — 

(1) . Flat roofs, without spires of any kind, as in the cave 
temples. 
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(2). Prolongation of the head of the doorway beyond the 
jambs, as in Egyptian temples. 

(3). Statues of the rivers Ganges and Jumna guarding 
the entrance door. 

(4) . Pillars, with massive square capitals, ornamented with 
two lions back to back, with a tree between 
them. 

(5). Bosses on the capitals and friezes of a very peculiar 
form like Buddhist stiipas, or beehives, with pro- 
jecting horns. 

(6). Continuation of the architrave of the portico as a 
moulding all round the building. 

(7). Deviation in plan from the cardinal points. 

The use of flat roofs would seem to show that these 
buildings must belong to the very earliest period of structural 
architecture. When the architect, whose work had hitherto 
been confined to the erection of porticoes in front of caves, 
was first called upon to build the temple itself as well as the 
portico, he naturally copied this only prototype, and thus 
reproduced in a structural form the exact facsimile of a rock- 
hewn cave. The roof is not a mere interior ceiling, but is 
finished on the top, with channels and spouts for the dis- 
charge of rain water ; and where more than one slab is used 
to form the roof, the two adjoining edges are raised and 
covered by a long stone, which is grooved to fit exactly over 
the joint. 

The prolongation of the lintel of the entrance door far 
beyond the jambs on each side is common to all the temples 
of this class down to the latest period. It is seen also in all 
the entrances to the caves of Udayagiri, and in the still 
earlier examples of the Nfi/sik caves. This peculiarity was 
no doubt derived from the original door-frame of wood, in 
which the prolongation of the lintel is a matter of necessity ; 
and the fact of its being a eopy serves to show that, in India 
as ebewhere, the costly stone architecture was preceded by 
a more primitive construction of wood. 

Intimately connected with this curious peculiarity of 
eonstruction are the two figures of the rivers Ganges and 
Jumna, which are invariably placed in the outer angles of 
the lintel and jambs. The figure of the Ganges is known 
by her attendant crocodile on which she stands ; and that of 
the Junma by her attendant tortoise, on which she also 
stands. Each goddess carries a water vessel. 
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The square capitals of the pillars are remarkable for 
their massiveness, the side of the capital being just double 
that of the shaft. The couchant lions, with the tree between 
them, are the direct descendants of the couchant animals on 
the capitals of the Asoka architecture, as seen in the sculp- 
tures of Bodh Gaya and Bharhut. And these, again, were 
the offspring of the Achsemenian capitals of Persepolis and 
Susa. In these earlier examples, however, the couchant 
animals cross each other, and the floral symbol between them 
takes a conventional form. But the greater breadth of the 
Gupta capitals necessitated the separation of the two animals, 
while the floral symbol became the representative of a real 
tree. 

The stApa-shaped bosses on the capitals of the pillars, 
on the entablature of the main building, and over the door- 
way, are very striking features from the boldness of theb 
projection ; and still more so from their being the only orna- 
ment used on the architraves of all the earlier examples. 
Similar projecting bosses are found in most Hindu temples 
down to a comparatively later date ; but they are much more 
elaborate in their form, and are always accompanied with 
other ornaments. The bosses over the doors and on the en- 
tablatures are usually placed on square projecting blocks, 
which seem to me to represent the ends of the beams of the 
original wooden prototype. They, therefore, correspond ex- 
actly with the triglyphs of Greek architecture. 

The continuation of the architrave of the portico pillars 
all round the building, as a lower cornice or moulding, is 
found in all the examples of the Gupta style, from the 
earliest specimen at S^nchi to the latest yet discovered at 
Tigowa and Kthaora. 

The last marked peculiarity of the Gupta temples is the 
frequent deviation in plan from the cardinal points. Out 
of eight examples, I fiiid that five have an average deviation 
of 13* from the true meridian. As the amount of variation, 
according to my notes, is limited to 5° in the two extreme 
cases, I think it possible that it may have been an intentional 
deviation of one ndkshatra^ or lunar mansion amounting to 
13° 20'. But this is a mere guess; and the near agreement 
in the amount may be due simply to the small number of 
examples which have yet been found. 

As the temple at Tigowa possesses every one of the 
peculiarities just described, it may be taken as a very fine 
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example of the Gupta style of architecture. It is true there 
is no inscription to vouch for this assignment ; bat as the 
cave temples at TJdayagiri, and the structural temples at 
Eran and Bilsar, all of which are of the same style, possess 
several inscriptions of the Gupta dynasty, I do not hesitate 
for a moment in ascribing the Tigowa example to the same 
period. 

Inside, the Tigowa temple consists of a single room 8 feet 
by 7^, in which is enshrined a statue of the Narsinh avat^ 
of Vishnu. Outside, the body of the temple is 12 feet 
square, with a portico in front of the entrance, supported on 
four pillars. The middle intercolumniation is 2 feet 9 inches, 
but the two side ones are only 2 feet 6 inches. As this 
difference is also found in other Gupta . temples at Sanchi, 
TJdayagiri, and Eran, it may be looked upon as one of the 
minor marks of the Gupta style.^ 

The four pillars are exactly alike, with the single excep- 
tion of the tree, which is placed between the lions on the 
upper part of the capital. This varies on the different faces 
of the capitals ; being on one face a mango tree, on another 
a palm tree, and on the others some conventional or unre- 
cognized tree. The lions' heads at the comers do duty for 
two bodies on two adjacent faces, as in most of the Assyrian 
sculptures. On each face of the lower part of the capital 
there are two of the peculiar bosses or stApa-shaped orna- 
ments, which I have already described as forming one of the 
peculiar marks of the Gupta architecture. Each boss has a 
curved projecting horn, on each side, and a circular panel in 
the middle, filled with a head, either of a man or of a lion. 

The lower part, for about three-eights of its height, is 
square and quite plain; then comes a highly ornamented 
octagonal portion, followed by another of sixteen sides, above 
which it becomes circular. This portion of the shaft appears 
to me to form one of the most characteristic features of ^ the 
Gupta pillars. In the oldest example at S^tnchi we see the 
simple reeded-bell capital of the Asoka pillars. But in aU 
the later specimens at Udayagiri, Eran and Tigowa the bell 
has become fluted, and its lower part, or mouth, has been 
quite separated from the upper swell by a different style of 
ornamentation. From each comer, also, of the square por- 
tion of the upper shaft, a small foliated turn-over hangs 



' See plates X and XI> for a plan and view of tbis temple. 
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gracefully down. In this arrangement I see the original of 
the famous kumhha^ or water- vessel, which forms the prin- 
cipal features of all Hindu pillars down to the present day. 
In a single example in one of the Udayagiri caves a rampant 
animal takes the place of the turn-over. The effect is not 
unpleasing ; although the upward spring of the animal is in 
direct opposition to the downward trail of the drooping turn- 
over. 

The entrance door is the only part of the body of the 
building which is ornamented. Immediately over the lower 
door-frame there is a line of 7 square bosses, which represent 
the ends of the beams of an original wooden portico. On 
each side of the door there is a pilaster of the same form as 
the pillars of the portico.' These pilasters rise to only two- 
thirds of the height of the doorway, and form supports for 
the two figures of the Ganges and Jumna. The Ganges is 
represented standing on a crocodile and plucking a fruit 
from a custard-apple tree ; while the Jumna is standing on a 
tortoise and plucking a fruit from a mango iree. Above 
these figures is the main architrave of the doorway, over 
which there is a line of thirteen square bosses, immediately 
over which rest the great roofing slates. There can be no doubt, 
therefore, that these square projecting bosses represent the 
ends of the beams of the original wooden prototype. In 
this particular temple these bosses are quite plain ; but I 
believe that they are only unfinished, as in a second and 
larger example of Gupta doorway at Tigowa all the square 
bosses are ornamented with the stApa-like ornament which 
has already been described. 

On one of the pillars of the portico there is a short in- 
scription of three lines, in characters which, in my opinion, 
are not later than the 7th or 8th century. I read them as 
follows : — 

Sitabhadra sth&na S&mft- 

• 

nja Bhattarputtra Uma Devah 
Kannakubja Sanlpah. 

These appear to me to record the simple fact that " S&m&- 
nya Bhatta's son, Uma Deva of Kanyakubja, paid his devo- 
tions [sam] at the temple of Sitabhadra. " This inscription 
is only a pilgrim's record of his visit at some date subsequent 
to the building of the temple ; but there is nothing to show 
how much later it may be. I would refer the inscription to 
the 8th century, about which time the portico of the temple 
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was turned into a mandapa^ or hall, by closing the side 
openings with sculptured slabs ; while another portico of quite 
a different style was added to the front. These additions are 
shown in the plan without any shading/ None of the later 
pi^ars are forthcoming; but the great difference of style 
between the original temple and the new portico may be 
seen in their respective basements, which have nothing in 
common. The sculptures of the late addition are about half 
Saiva and half Vaishnava. On the upper panel of a slab on 
the left there is the skeleton goddess, attended by skeleton 
figures; and in the lower compartment there is Vishnu 
N^r&,yana reposfng on the serpent Ananta. On the opposite 
slab to the right there is another figure of K^li, with the 
Var&ha avatar of Vishnu below. Portions of the old pilas- 
ters and pillars have been cut away to receive these slabs. 
I'he original temple undoubtedly belongs to the Gupta period, 
and cannot, therefore, be later than the fifth century A. D. ; 
but it is more probably as old as the third century. 

At a short distance to the north of this old temple there 
stands an ornamented stone doorway, which is the only por- 
tion now remaining of a stiU larger temple of the Gupta 
period. The breadth of the doorway of the existing temple 
is 2 feet 6 inches, while that of this solitary ruin is 3 feet 
10 inches. If these proportions were observed in the other 
parts of the building, the body of this ruined temple would 
have been not less than 19^ feet square, which is rather more 
than that of the magnificent temple at Deogarh. The 
latter, however, has a spired roof ; but the Narsinh temple at 
Eran, which is 16 feet square, had a flat roof ; and there 
would be no difficulty in a sandstone coimtry in procuring 
thick roofing slabs of even greater length than 20 feet. The 
style of ornamentation of this doorway was the same as that 
of the doorway of the standing temple. There were the same 
seven square bosses immediately over the door ; and above 
them a second row, which would have supported the large 
roofing slabs. The lower bosses are ornamented with men's 
and lions' heads alternately ; but the upper ones are all blank. 
My search for other portions of this temple was fruitless. 
It was no doubt ruined long ago, as its doorway now forms 
an entrance to the court-yard of a shapeless modem temple. 



> Se« Plate X. 
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15.— MAJHOU. 

The village of Majholi lies on the old road leading from 
Tewar (Tripura), the old capital of Chedi, to BUhari, being 
22 miles to the north of the former, and 30 miles to the 
south-west of the latter. It once possessed a famous temple 
of Vishnu, of which nothing now remains but a lai^e 
statue of the Vardha or boar iacamation of Vishnu. The 
statue is almost hidden ia the deep darkness of a modem 
temple, which has been built out of the ruins of the old fane, 
with numerous pieces of sculpture inserted in the wall. 
Close by I found one of the ceiling slabs of » the old temple, 
with its deeply cut squares and circles of ornamental mould- 
ing. This has been turned into a chakki, or mill-stone, for 
grinding lime. Nothing is known about the history of the 
temple — not even its name. Amongst the broken sculptures 
in the neighbourhood I found a Hara-Gauri, or Siva and his 
wife, seated, with a standing figure of Siva and a squatted 
Jain statue, naked as usual. These last figures show that 
Majholi must also have possessed a shrine of Siva and a Jain 
temple, as well as a shrine of Vishnu as the Varkha avatS^r. 

16.— SINGORGARH. 

The great ruined fortress of Singorgarh commands the 
Jabera pass leading through the hiUs between Jabalpur and 
Damoh and Saugor. It is 35 miles to the north-west of 
Jabalpur, and 32 miles to the south-east of Damoh. The 
road enters the hills at Katangi, and proceeds north for 9 
miles to the Kair river near Sangr&mpur, from whence it 
turns to the west for 9 miles to Jabera, passing immediately 
under the hUl of Singorgarh. The Kair river breaks 
through the Kaimur range to the eastward of Sangr&mpur 
by a deep rent which it has cut for itself, and which is 
commonly known by the name of kattao, or "the cut." 
To the west of Singorgarh there was formerly a great lake, 
which extended as far as Bansipur, a distance of 7 miles, 
with a width of more than 5 miles from north to south, 
from Bai-SAgar to Karanpur. Both the fort and the lake are 
attributed to R^ja Ben Basar. The embankment was judi- 
ciously thrown across a very narrow gorge, just below the 
village of Bansipur, which is said to have received its name 
from the Rdjd's fishing rod [bdnsi] , as he was fond of fishing 
in the deep water under the embankment. No less than 
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twenty-eight villages were included within the limits of 
the lake. 

The name of EdjA Ben is as widely known in Northern 
India as that of BJLm& or Yikram&ditya. But he is always 
called B/djd Ben Chakravartti ; whereas at Jabera he is only 
known as Edjd Ben Basor. The title of Basor, or Bansor, is a 
well-known contraction of b&nsphor, or bamboo-splitter, which 
is the name given to all basket-makers. But the people of 
Singorgarh are not contented with such a lowly origin for 
the maker of then* great fort and lake. They have invented 
a curious story to account for the name of Basor. Accord- 
ing to the legend, the B/djd every year used to make a fan of 
bamboo, which possessed such miraculous powers that, when- 
ever he cut a piece of it, a portion of his enemy's army was 
at once cut to pieces ; or, as one of my informants explained, 
the army fell to pieces and dispersed. 

I look upon this legend as only an idle attempt to account 
for the name of Basor. The embankment is not so large 
that it could not have been made by a wealthy dealer in 
bamboos ; and to him I would attribute the construction of 
the lake. But the fort is not likely to have been built by 
any private person. It is true that the old fort is not of 
great size ; but its name would appear to have been derived 
from a certain Gaj Singh Pratihibr, according to an inscrip- 
tion of 8 lines which is recorded on a square stone pillar, 
lOJ feet high, which still stands on the top of the hill to 
the south-east of the fort. In this inscription the hill is 
called Oofa-Singhadurggt/e; from which it seems probable that 
the fort must have been called Gaja-Singha dtirga garh, or 
the "hill-fortress of Gaj Singh." By dropping the first 
syllable, and eliding the d of durg, the name would have 
become simply Singorgarh, as it is written at present. The 
monolith is called Mrtti-stambha, or the " pillar of fame.'* 
It was set up in the Samvat year 1364, or A. D. 1307, on 
the vifaya dascmie, that is, on the tenth day, or dasahra, of 
the great festival, when E&ma overthrew E&wan. As the 
lake was called Vijaya-S&gar, or Bijay-S&gar, I think it 
probable that it was so named on the same occasion of the 
mjaya dasame. The village of Bai-S&gar, on the northern 
bank of the lake, seems to preserve the name of the Bijay- 
8&gar in a curtailed form. 

About half a mile beyond this pillar there is a second 
monolith, 13 feet high, with a short inscription of two lines, 
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apparently without ^te. This moiLolith is also eaUed a 
Mrtti'Stambhay or pillar of fame. I read it as follows i-rr- 

KiJtumbka Itd^lu Suta Satanasya Sri 

Mtla idMiasya KirUi Siamhho yasmasi {?) 66. 

As Mkumhha was the name of R&w?tft's brother, it is 
possihle that this pillar represents the site of th© f"wrt ^ Ei.wan, 
^generally known as Lanka^ or Ceylon), Tfhile the other 
pillar would represent the position of K&nia'a ajrmy^ 

According to Sir William gleeman, the fort of Singoy 
garh was huilt hy Rdjd BelQ, one of the CJhandd Baj^ of 
Mahoha.^ But none of my informants had ever hesprd of 
Bajd Belo Chandel ; and I have very grave dpuhts as to 
the Ohandel rule having ever extended sp. far to the souths 
The whole of this part of the country would appear to have 
belonged to the Parih&rs or PratihSxs as we fiud vas 
actually the case in A. D. 1307, when these mo^oHth^ 
were erected. But the Pratih&rs were tiihutary to the great 
Kulachuri Bajas of Chedi, whose yule cert?tLaly extei^de^ 
?ts far northward as Bharhut and Kalaujar. The laitter 
place wfis recovered hy the Chandels in the 11th centur;^ \ 
put the Kulachuris still held the country about Bharhut in 
the 12th century. At the close of the 16th century the 
districts to the north pf the Narhada had fallen i(ito thp 
hands of Sangram SIbh, the Gohd Rdja of Garha Mandala-. 
His son Dalpat Sllh, about A. D. 1540, removed the seat of 
government from Garha to Singorgarh, which he enlarged 
and strengthened. In 1545 he married the beautiful Chan- 
del princess Durg&vati; and in 1549 he died, leaving an 
infant son, Bir Nar&yan, under the regency of his widowed 
queen. Tor fourteen years she governed the country with 
singular skill and prudence, when the report of her aqcumu- 
lated wealth excited the cupidity of Asaf Kh&.n, the Muham- 
madan governor of !Kar&. Having obtai](ied the consent of 
Akbar, this rapacious chief started on his unhallowed expe- 
dition, without even the shadow of a pretext. But the 
country was said to be rich, and it was presumably defence- 
less, as its rt^ler was a woman. There would consequently 
be much plunder, but little risk. The account of this 
unprovoked attack may best be left to the pens of the 
Muhammadan historians. 



^ Bengal Aaatic Society's Journal, VI, 627* 
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Ac5C5ordmg to the Tarikh-i-Alfi, the inyasion took place in 
the year 968 A. H., or A. D. 1560,^ when— 

" Kbwaja Abdul Majid, who had received the title of Asaf Khan^ 
was appointed Govemor of Earft^ and in that province he rendered good 
service. One of his services was the conquest of Oarha^ a tenitoiy 
abounding in hills and jungles^ which had never been conquered by any 
ruler of Hind since the rise of tiie fiuth of Isl&m. At this time it was 
governed by a woman called Rani^ and all the dogs of that country 
were very faithful and devoted to her. Asaf Khan had frequently sent 
emissaries into her country on various pretexts^ and when he had 
learnt all the cireumstances and peculiarities of the country, and the 
position and treasures of the R4ni, he levied an army to conquer the 
country. The Bdni came forth to battle with neariy 500 elephants 
and 20,000 horses. The armies met, and both did their best. An 
arrow struck the Rani, who was in front of her horsemeuj and when 
that noble woman saw that she must be taken prisoner, she seized a 
dagger from her elephant-driver, and plunged it into her stomach, and so 
died. Asaf ELhan gained the victory, and stopped his advance at the 
tdlui of Chauragarh, where the treasures of the ruler of Oarha were 
kept. The son of the Bani shut himself up in the fort, but it was 
taken the sajne day, and the youth was trampled to death by horses. 
So much plunder in jewels, gold, silver, and other things were taken, 
that it was impossible to compute the tenth part of it. Out of 
all the plunder, Asaf Khan sent fifteen elephants to Court, sind retained 
all the rest for himself.^' 

The auth(n* of the Tabak^t-i-Akbari places the inyasion 
in A. H. 971 or A. D. 1563, a date wMch is confirmed by 
the Akbam&ma, and which also agrees exactly with the 
genealogies of the Gond Rajds.* 

''^ The country of Garha-Katanga was near to Asaf Kh&n, and he 
formed tihe design of subduing it. The chief place of that country is 
Chauragarh. It is an extensive countiy containing seventy thousauds 
(haftftd haz&r) flourishing villages. Its ruler was at that time a 
woman named Dargavati, who was very beautifuL When Asaf Kh&n 
heard the condition of this country, he thought the conquest of it would 
be an easy matter, so he marched against it with fifty thousand horse 
and foot. The B&ni collected all her forces, and prepared to oppose 
the invader with 700 elephants^ £'0,000 horsemen, and infantry innu- 
merable. A battle followed, in wl»ch both eides fought obstinatdy, 
but by the will of fate the B4ni was struck by an arrow, and fearing 
leBt Ae should fall alive into the hands of the enemy, she made her 
elephant^river kill her with a dagger. After the victory, Asaf Khaa 
macehed against Chauragarh. The son of the B&ni, who was in the fort^ 
came forth to meet him ; but he was killed, and the fort was captured, 
and all its treasures fell into the hands of the conquerors. Asaf Kh&n, 



1 Sir H. Elliof 8 liuhammadan Hutomns of India, V, 169, by Profemor Dowioo. 
« Ibid, vol. V, pp. 288.8U. 
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after be- had achieved this victory and acquired so much treasure, 
returned^ greatly elated, to Kar&, and took possession of his govern- 
ment/' 

The account of Ferishta is much the same ; but he adds 
some particulars regarding the plunder which are omitted 
by the other authorities : — ^ 

'^ When Asaf Eh&n was raised to the rank of a noble of five thousand 
borse> and procured the government of Kar& M&nikpur, he obtained 
permission of the king to subdue a country called Garhft^ at that time 
governed by a B&ni (a Hindu queen), whose name was Durg&vati, as 
celebrated for her beauty as for her good sense. Asaf Khiln Hirvi 
heard of the riches of this country^ and visited it with constant 
depredations, till at length he marched with a force of between five 
and six thousand cavalry and infantry to Garh&. The queen opposed 
him with an army of fifteen hundred elephants and eight thousand 
horse and foot. Under these circumstances, a sanguinary battle took 
place, in which the queen, who was on an elephant, having received an 
arrow in her eye, was unable to give orders ; but apprehending the 
disgi*ace of being taken prisoner, she snatched a dagger out of the 
girdle of the elephant-driver and stabbed herself. Her country fell 
into the hands of Asaf Kh&n Hirvi. Asaf Khfin next proceeded to 
Chauragarh, and took it by storm ; and the son of the Rfini or queen, 
who was but an infant, was trodden to death in the confusion. 
Independently of the jewels, the images of gold and silver and 
other valuables, no fewer than a hundred jars of gold coins 
of the reign of Al&-ud-din Khilji also fell into the hands of the 
conqueror. Of all this booty, Asaf Kh&n presented to the king only a 
small part ; and of a thousand elephants which he took, he sent only 
three hundred indifferent animals to the king, and none of the jewels.^' 

The scene of the battle between the rapacious Muham- 
madan soldier and the heroic Hindu queen is still pointed 
out by the people in the wide open plain about Sangrfim- 
pur, four miles to the east of Singorgarh. But, according to 
tradition, it was not there that Durg&vati was wounded ; but 
in a second fight, which took place while retreating towards 
Garh^. The details of this invasion, which have been so 
fondly preserved by the people, have been collected by Sir 
William Sleeman, whose account I will quote : — ^ 

** Asaf Kh&n, the imperial viceroy at KaiA Mftnikpur on the Ganges, 
invited by the prospect of appropriating so fine a country and so much 
wealth as she was reputed to possess, invaded her dominions in the year 
1564, at the head of six thousand cavalry and twelve thousand well 
disciplined infantry, with a train of artillery. 



> Brigffs' Ferisbta, II, p. 217. 
? Journal, Bengal Asiatic Society, VI, 628, pp. 630, 
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'''He wa0 met by the qaeen regent^ at the head of her troops^ near 
the fort of Singorgarh ; and an action took place^ in which she' was 
defeated.- Unwilling to stand a siege, she retired after the action upon 
GarhS, j and finding herself closely pressed by the enemy, she continued 
her retreat among the hills towards Mandala, and took a very favour- 
able position in a narrow defile^ about 12, miles east of Garha. Asaf's 
artillery could not keep pace with him in the pursuit, and on attempting 
the pass without it, he was repulsed with great loss. The attack was 
renewed the next day^ when the artillery had come. up. The queen 
advanced herself on an elephant tp the entrance of the pass, and was 
bravely supported by her troops in her attempt to defend it ; but the 
enemy had brought up his artillery, which, opening upon her followers 
in the narrow defile, made great havoc among them, and compel.led them 
to give way. She received a wound from an arrow in the eye ' and her 
only son, then about eighteen years of age, was severely wounded and 
taken to the rear. Durg&vati, in attempting to wrench the arrow from 
her eye, broke it^ and left the barb in the wound ; but notwithstanding 
the agony she suffered, she still refused to retire ; knowing that all her 
hopes rested on her being able to keep her position in the defile till her 
troops could recover from the shock of the first discharges of artillery, 
and the supposed death of the young prince ; for by one of those extra- 
ordinary coincidences of circumstances, which are by the vulgar taken for 
miracles, the river in the rear of her position, which had daring the 
night been nearly dry, began to rise the moment the action commenced^ 
and^ when she received her wound, was reported unfordable. She saw 
that her troops had no* alternative but to force back the enemy through 
the pass, or perish, since it would be almost impossible for any of them 
to escape over this mountain torrent, under the mouths of their cannon ; 
and consequently, that her plan of retreat upon Mandala was entirely 
firnstrated by this unhappy accident of the unseasonable rise of the river. 

'^ Her elephant driver repeatedly urged her in vain to allow him to 
attempt the ford. ' No /replied the queen ; ' I will either die here, or 
force the enemy back.^ At this moment she received an arrow in the 
neck ; and seeing her troops give way, and the enemy closing around, she 
snatched a dagger from the driver and plunged it in her own bosom. 

'' She was interred at the place where she fell ; and on her tomb to 
this day the passing stranger thinks it necessary to place, as a votive 
offering, one of the fairest he can find of those beautiM specimens of 
white crystal, in which the hills in this quarter abound. Two rocks lie 
by her side^ which are supposed by the people to be her drums, converted 
into stone ; and strange stories are told of their being still occasionally 
beard to sound in the stillness of the night by the people of the nearest 
villa>9>es. Manifest signs of the carnage of that day are exhibited in 
the* rude tombs, which cover all the ground from that of the queen all 
the way back to the bed of the river, whose unseasonable rise prevented 
her retreat upon the garrison of Mandala. 

" Her son had been taken off the field, and was, unperceived by the 
enemy, conveyed back to the palace at Chauragarh, to which Asaf 
returned immediately after his victory, and laid siege. The young 
prince was killed in the siege ; and the women set fire to the place^ under 
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the apprahenaon of fluffering^ dishonoar if ihey fell alive into the hands 
of the enany. Two females are said to have escaped — the sister of the 
queen, and a young princess who had been betrothed to the yonng 
prince Bir N&r&yan ; and these two are said to have been sent to the 
Emperor Akbar/' 

To Durg&vati is attributed the construction of the Sdni 
Tdl, one mile to the east of Garhft, and of the second E&ni Tdl 
at the foot of the Kaimur range of hills, where the Kair 
river breaks through the rocks, 5 miles to the east of 
Sangr&mpur. 

It is said that Durg&vati, on her retreat from Garh&, 
threw the pdras, or pMosopher's stone, into the R&ni Tftl ; 
where it is still supposed to be. A characteristic story is told 
of this queen, whose memory is so affectionately cherished 
by the people, that everything relating to her is devoutly 
believed. The story runs that tiiie King of Delhi, when pass- 
ing by Singorgarh, saw a lamp burning on the top of the 
fort. He ad^ed whose palace it was ; and on being told that 
it was the palace of a £Ani, he sent her a golden '^ cotton 
gin" [charkha], as an appropriate present. In return, 
Xhu^vati sent him a pinfan, or " cotton bow," for cleaning 
or teasing cotton wool. T\m well-deserved retort so enraged 
the king, that he marched at once with his whole army to 
fight the queen. 



17.— TEWAR OR TRIPURA. 

Tewar or Tripura was the capital of the Kulachtri Kd}ds 
of Chedi. In the Haima Kosa, Tripura is also called Chedu 
nagari} Amongst the Brahmans, it is famous as the site of 
the defeat of the demon Tripura by Siva,* There can be 
no doubt, therefore, that the place is of great antiquity ; 
although it is probable that it was not the most ancient 
capital of the celebrated Chedi-des. At a very eaiiy period, 
the whole of the country lying along the upper course of the 
Narbada would appear to have been occupied by the Haihaya 
braneh of the Y&davas. In the Mah&bh&rata several differ- 
ent persons rfte mentioned as kings of Chedi ; but as nothing 
is said about their relationship, they most probably belonged 



* Professor Hall : JonmRl of the AmericAn OfSentii) Soeietj-, Vl» jk 5S0. 

* Inscription fVom Knnigod«^ «niudate4 bj CVleVrooko; Ksm^, II. J4O: «• Ipi^tnte 
myself before Sanbha wbose iiiiq«eiicbftUe bbis« eousumvd Ui» laHguiftctui Tripurn." 
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to different divisions of the QMnWy. It Wduld seem, there^i 
fore, that, some time before the ^orfipbsitioh of the Mahft^ 
bh&rata, the land of Chedi had ttl^My been divided into tiro 
or more independent States, of Which one belonged to Rdjd 
BisupS-la, whose capital is not ni^fationed ; and Another to the 
father of ChitrangadS», whose capital was Manipiira. *Che 
capital of Ckedi, iii the time of RAja Vasu, is said to hare 
been situated on the Suktimati river, which, according to 
the Purftnte, has its rise in the Riksha range of hills, along 
with the Tolls and the Narbada. In later times we know that 
there were two great Haihaya States in Central India, viz.^ 
the kingdom of Mahft Kosala, with Manipur for its capital, 
and the kingdom of Chedi proper, with Tripnra for its capital. 
But as the Haihayas of K!osala date their inscriptions in the 
Chedi or Kulachuri Samvat by nalne, we have an additional 
Joroof that their country was once included within the limits 
of the ancient Chedi. I incline, therefore, to look upon 
Maniput (to the horth of Ratanpur) as the original capital 
6f Chedi-des ; and to identify the Suktimati river with the 
Sakriy which rises in the hills of the K&warda State to the 
west of lAphk. 

The derivation of the name of Ckedi is uncertain ; but, 
according tb one of my informants, tte country was origln&,lly 
ealled Chitrdngadi'desa^ after Chitrdnffadd, the daughter of 
the Rajd of Manipur. In process of time this long name 
was ^adualfy shortened to ChcMiffedi'desa and Chedi-desa.^ 
In all the inscriptions hitherto found the name is simply 
Chedi ; but I think it highly probable that the old totm of 
the hanie may be preserved in the Sageda metropolis of 
Ptolemy, and in the Ohi-ke-da of the Chinese pilgrim Hwen- 
iPhsangf. The learned translator of the pilgrim's travels 
transcribes the Chinese syllables as Tchi-M-tOy and reads 
them doubtfully as TdMMha^ On referring to the original 
Chinese characters, I find that the value of the middle syllable? 
may be either M or he^ as it is used by the pilgrim in the 
words kokila, avalokiteswarai heyurUi and harikesara? I find 
also that the third syllable has the power of da in dakshina. 
The whole name ma^j therefore, be transcribed as Chi-ke-da ; 
and in this form it offers such a remarkable similarity to the 

* So rTbo by dropping r ^nd t, MrtttikdvaH breathe Makautu 
' Jetien*! Hwen Tbsftttir* HI, p. 168 and p. 531, Index. 

' Jnlien's " Metbode poor dicbiffrer et traoscrire les uoms Sanscrita qui se reucoutrent 
dans les livres Cbinuid, p. 2l4. 
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Sageda of Ptolemy, as to suggest their absolute identity* 
Both places were situated in Central India, somewhere in the 
neighbourhood of the Narbada river. 

Professor Hall was the first to suggest the possible identity 
of Chikito and Chedi} There are no doubt several difficulties 
in the way ; but some of them are certainly due to Hwen- 
Thsang*s text. The first is the bearing and distance from 
XJjain, which he makes north-east 1,000 1% or 167 miles. Now, 
tins direction must be wrong, if Chikito was in Southern 
India, as a north-east bearing would place it in the neighbour- 
hood of KulhS^ras, just 90 miles to the south of GwaUor, 
which cannot possibly be reckoned as belonging to South 
India. By making the bearing east, instead of north-east, 
the position of Chikito would accord fairly enough with that 
of Chetiya, or Sftnchi, near the great old city of Besnagar, 
which I found to be just 142 miles from TJjain, measured by 
perambulator. But the subsequent bearing and distance of 
160 miles north to Maheswarapura woidd land us in the 
neighbourhood of Narwar ; with which it seems impossible 
to identify it. Another difficulty is, that in the life of Hwen- 
Thsang, when there is no mention of Chikito, Maheswara- 
pura is said to be 900 li, or 150 miles, to the north-east of 
XJjain ; and as it is stated to be in Central India, the northerly 
bearing is indispensable. Seronj, to the north-east of Bhilsa, 
would suit these conditions almost exactly. And from 
thence to Chedi the distance corresponds very well with 
1,000 liy or 167 miles ; but the bearing is south-east. A south- 
erly direction, however, is absolutely required, as Chikito is 
said to be in Southern India. This identification seems to 
me to be the most probable under all the conditions. 

The other identification, however, which I have proposed 
of Ptolemy's Sageda metropolis with Chedi^ appears to me 
to be almost certain. In the first place, Sageda is the capital 
of the Adisathri, which I take to be a Greek rendering of 
Sat/a-kshetra, or the country of the Sayaa or Saihayaa. 
It adjoins the country of the JBettigiy whom I would identify 
with the people of Fdkdtaka^ whose capital was Bh^dak. 
One of the towns in their country, situated near the upper 
.course of the Sdn, is named JBalantipurgon or Balampwrgon. 
This I take to be the famous fort of Bdndogarh, which we 
know formed part of the Chedi dominions. To the north-east 

* Jounial of American Oriental Society, VI, p. 521. 
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Pcmaasa^ which most probably preserves the name of 
some town on the Pam&sa or Ban&s river — ^a tributary which 
joins the S6n to the north-east of B&,ndogarh. To the north 
of the Adisathri, Ptolemy places the Poruari, or Parih&rs, in 
their towns named Tholobana, Brid^lma^ and Malaita* The 
first I would identify with Boriban (Bahuriband), by reading 
Oolobana or Volobana. The second must be Bilhari ; and 
the last may be Lameta^ which gives its name to the gh^t on 
the Narbada opposite Tewar, and may thus stand for Tripura 
itself. All these identifications hold so well together, and 
mutually support each other, that I have little doubt of their 
correctness. 

Of the tribal name of Kulachuri, or Kalachuri as it is 
also written, I am not able to offer any satisfactory deriva- 
tion. Tod quotes the name of Ealcharak, or Kurchara, as 
that of one of the 36 royal races mentioned by the bard 
Chand. Elalcharak was also the form of the name preserved 
in the books of Mukji, the famous bard of the Khichi 
Chauh&ns. In my Batanpur inscription, J&jalla, the " mighty 
sovereign of Chedi," is said to have assumed the title of 
" Lord of the Sv/ras ;"^ but whether such a form as Kulasura 
(Kulachuri) would be permissible, is perhaps doubtful. This 
title would seem to have been confined to the Tripuri branch 
of the Haihayas and its ramifications ; while the Manipur 
kings, after the transfer of their capital to Batanpur, were 
known as the BatnavaU Haihayas. 

The present village of Tewar is a small place, six miles to 
the west of Jabalpur, and on the south side of the Bombay 
road. Many of the inhabitants are stone-cutters, whose 
chief, perhaps only, quarries are in the ruins of the old city 
of Karanbel and its temples. To the east of the village 
there is a fine large tank named BSl S&gar. Its embankment 
is formed of square blocks of granite, cramped with iron. 
Near the middle of the tank there is a small island, with a 
whitewashed modem temple. 

At the west end of the village, under a large tree, are 
collected together a great number of sculptures, all more or 
less broken, but many of them still in very good preservation 
otherwise. Every one of them is said to have been brought 
from the site of the old city of Karanbel, about half a mile 
to the south-west of the village of Tewar. 



' Bengal Asiatic Society's Journal, 1868, p. 284; translated by Babn B^endra L61a. 
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The most perfect specimeB ia a Buddhist sculpture of 
Vajrupdni^ who is repi^ented seated under a canopy with hid 
hai:Ldfi in front of his breast, with the fingers arranged in the 
posture of teaching. On the right and left are figures with 
ohauris and garlands \ and two kneeling figures, that to the 
left holding 2 vafras or thunderbolts, and the other to the 
right with his hands joined in adoration. On the pedestal 
is inscribed the Buddhist creed of " Ye dharma hetu*^ &c., 
in large letters, which is followed by a longer inscription 
beginning with the name of Vajrapdni. 

A long stone, broken at one end, presents a number of 
figures, grouped about a man, who is lying on a bed. Hid 
right knee is raised, and grasped by his left hand ; while his 
right hand rests On his head. To the right, a female id 
kneeling at his head ; and to the left, a male attendant is 
standing, with joined hands. Beyond hiin, there are two 
females, seated on morhas. Below these is an inscription of 
two lines ; but the letters are much worn, and the reading ia 
doubtful. The sleeping figure is known as Tripura ifevi, in 
ftpite of its masculine appearance. 

A small statue of a four-armed female, with a crocodile ^ 

gymbol, is worshipped as Ihrmada maiy or " Mother Nar* 
bada" ; but it is more probably a figure of (Janga from one of 
the old temples. 

There are many other dcidptures, which need not be de* 
scribed further than that they belong principally to the wor-» 
ship of Vishnu and Si^a. Of the latter, there is a statue, 
3| feet in height, with 3 heads and 12 arms. Of the fotmer, 
there is a Krishna, playing the flute and attended by several 
naked females. There are also many obsdene sculptures, like 
those which disgrace the fine temples at Ehajurlbho. 

Lastly, there are three naked Jain statues of the Digam- 
bari sect : one of Adin&th, seated With 2 naked attendants 
and a bull on the pedestal ; and 2 standing figures, 2^ feet 
high, which once formed part of a pillar. 

About half a mile to the south-east of the village are the 
Tuins of the old city of Tripumi now knOitn as Karanhel. 
The following accoutit of the remains is taken from Mr. 
Beglar'fe report ; and it will be useful to compare it With Oblo- 
nel Yule's account, which was written many yeans earlier.^ 

'^Tradition speaks loudly of the ittunense ruins of Karanbeli bulrtlie 
railway, with its insatiable capacity of absorbing to itself all workable stone 

1 See Bengal Asiatic Society's Journa), 1861, vol, XXX, p. 211. 
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witUn its iafiti«nce^ has Ioqc siaoe so reduced the i^ains, tbftt do regains 
are now supposed to have been left of any interest. I founds however, 
at the foot of a low^ lopg hill^ known as Kari-Sarai, the remains of two 
structures. One of these^ situated about a mile and a half from Tewar^ 
consists of a cell^ composed of two rows of three pillars eaeh^ with lon^ 
stones between them^ piled on each other for walls^ on three sided. The 
pillars are 1| feet squ^e ; but they are evidently taken from some more 
ancient buildings as two of them^ though doing duty as pillars, are 
the top or sides of a doorway. The pillars are surmotinted by 
cruciform corbels, one foot three inches deep, carrying architraves of the 
same depth and one foot six inches wide. The roof itself has^ long ago 
disappeared. The ruin is known as '^ the Banyans house/^ About 
200 feet off it, but quite hidden away in the dense jungle, One comes 
quite suddenly on a remarkably picturesque ruin. This consists of the 
remains of two distinct buildings, both made of, or supplemented by, spoils 
from other buildings. They consist of two colonnades. The higher and 
larger one has four rows of pillars, three in each row, surmounted by capitals 
and architraves, but without a roof. The other consists of four rows of 
two pillars each, but much lower in height ; though the pillars appear 
similar, both in execution and in all particulars of size, except height. 
These are also surmounted by corbelled capitals and architraves. The 
pillars are not all alike : some are very fine and massive, and plainly, 
but exquisitely and boldly, sculptured; some are thin and coarsely 
executed ; while others, again, arq made up of nondescript fragments, piled 
upon each other. The architraves, surmounting and connecting thd 
pillars, are massive and sculptured in the plain geometric patterns so 
common in the Cfaandel temples of Central India. One of the finer 
pillars is represented in the accompanying plate.^ 

'' Turning sharp round from these ruins is a narrow goat-path, leading 
up the low hillock ; the top is flat and of considerable extent, and is 
strewn with fragments of bricks. This hillock, or mound, is known as 
£ara Hathia Qarh. This last is in places profusely scattered over with 
fragments of bricks, which must have been of large size, as I measured 
a fragment more than 14 inches long by a foot wide. 

^' The broken bricks both on this and on the smaller height, following 
generally the edge of the flat tableland on the top, show that they are 
the remains of a defensive wall of some kind, which ran along the edge 
of the hillocks. In addition to the bricks, there are also rudely dressed 
stones, piled on each other, without cementing material of any kind. It 
appears from these that both hillocks were at one time surrounded by if 
fortified wall, built of brick, or of brick and stone. This fort Was 
naturally divisible into two portions, occupying respectively the larger 
and smalls heights, and connected or separated by the depressed neck 
between them, spoken of before. The larger contained, besides, a citadel 
of rubble stone walls, laid on each other without cementing material. 
The position is naturally strong ; being defended on three sides by a great 
bend of a rivulet, which runs past, and is known as the B&n 6ang&. 
The ravines from the river reach right up to these hillocks, and are deep, 
with very steep sides. 

1 See Plate XIV for thus pillar, with two others ftrcm fihera Qhdt. 
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** A fevr fiagmeQtB of scnlptare aie scattered here and tliere within 
Baxa Hathia Garh. The principal statoej iriiicb is still woishipped^ is 
a laige tiiree-headed figore^ having a taU conical head-dress^ ornamented 
with 7 rows of fringes. The heads haveall a third eye in tiie forehead; 
the left head has its month open^ and the tongne projected half oat. The 
figure is broken ; the portion now remaining being only the npper half 
of the body. Tbe face measures eighteen inches across from ear to ear; 
and the whole fragment measures three feet nine inches by five feet 
three inches. As I have already stated^ it is worshipped by the villagers ; 
and I found a bunch of peacock's feathers and a few glass bangles^ pro- 
bably the offerings of some devout females^ near the statue/' 

'* Close to^ and just outside the east end of the fort^ there is a deep 
rock cut hollow containing water. It is unmistakably the site of an 
old quarry. 

** Not far from Tewar and Karanbel there is a sacred tank known 
locally as Puskkarini; close to it^ and near the road, is a statue^ with an 
inscription in two lines, which ends with the words ' Jadua Sinia MurUita 
FahUa. " 

18.— BHERA GHAT. 

About six miles west-by-south from Tewajr by the road, 
but not more than two miles direct from Karanbel, there is 
a famous bathing-place on the Narbada, named Bhera Ghdt. 
It is situated at the confluence with the Narbada of the 
small stream which winds round the ruins of Karanbel. At 
the old city it is called the B^ngang&, but at its junction 
with the Narbada it is known oiJy as the Saraswati. On 
both sides of this rivulet there are temples. The western 
group is considered the more sacred one ; but the whole are 
of modem rubble and stucco, and are utterly devoid of 
interest. Immediately above the confluence are the famous 
" marble rocks," which rise in nearly vertical strata on both 
sides above the clear waters of the Narbada. In the fork 
formed between the little Sarsuti and the great river, the 
rocks rise into a small hill, which is crowned by a temple, 
surrounded by a very curious circular cloister of consider- 
able antiquily. A long flight of roughly hewn stone steps 
leads right up from the bed of the river to the temple. The 
position of this temple is singularly fine and commanding. 
Close beneath, on the south, the blue waters of the Narbada 
seem to sleep, speU bound, imder the snow-white walls that 
shut them in. To the north and west the view is bounded 
by thickly wooded heights ; but on the east the eye looks 
down on a long reach of the river, stretching away for miles 
towards Jabalpur. It is just such a spot as a Buddhist would 
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have chosen for a stupa. But the attraction for the Brah- 
man must have been the swagam^ or junction of the holy 
waters of the little Saraswati wii;h those of the Narbada. 
Every confluence of rivers is held sacred ; and the mingled 
waters of two streams are considered more efficacious in the 
washing away of sin than those of any single river, however 
famous it may be. flence Bhera Gh&t is one of the holy 
bathing-places on the Narbada. Here bathed King (Myd 
Kama, attended by his queen and his son, his prime minister, 
and his commander-in-chief, his treasurer and his family 
priest, and other officials, on the occasion of maldng a grant 
of land to certain Brahmans. Here also bathed Queen 
Gk)sald» Devi, the widow of King Nara Sinha Deva, on making 
a grant of the village Choralaga to a Brahman. The spot 
was, therefore, a holy one in the eyes of the Brahmans, and 
was no doubt occupi^ at a very early period by one of their 
temples. 

The present temple is a comparatively modem building, 
being inade up partly of old carved stones, and partly of 
bricks. It does not occupy the centre of the circle, nor does 
its mid-liae even correspond with the mid-line of the en- 
closure. The basement of the temple itself, however, appears 
to be old and undisturbed ; but much of the superstructure 
and the whole of the portico are of a later period. Looking 
at its position in the north-western quadrant of the circle, 
I am incliQed to think that originally there must have been 
a similar shrine opposite to it in the south-western quarter, 
with the main temple, occupying the eastern half of the 
circle, immediately opposite the western entrance. Accept- 
ing this proposed arrangement as a probable one, the oblique 
position of the south-eastern entrance is at once accounted 
for by its convenience for an approach from the eastern 
side. By this arrangement also the portico of the present 
temple, which now forms an incongruous excrescence, 
woiild become quite unnecessary ; and its deeply moulded 
pillars would be available for the portico of the supposed 
main temple on the east side of the circle.^ The basement 
of the present temple, which is 25 feet long by 22 feet broad, 
will thus belong to tl^ same period as the pillars of the fine 
circular cloister which now surrounds it. 

The temple is known as the shrine of Qawri Scmkar, 
from a group placed inside. But this group, which is 4 feet 

^ See Plate XIV for eleration of these pillars. 
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1^ inches high and 2 feet 7i inches hroad, must have belonged 
to the cloister series of figures, as it correspoads exactly with 
their dimensions, and is, moreover, set up on one of the cloister 
pedestals. Other figures now inside the temple are— 

(1) Vishnu and Lakshmi on garud in dark-blue stone. 

(2) SArya, standing with Aran, driving the seven horses 

of the sun, 3 feet 6 inches high by 1 foot 10 inches 
broad. 

(3) Small Hara-Gauri, or Siva and P&rvati. 

(4) Small figure of Ganesa. 

(6) Figure of Dharmma, a 4-armed female, 1 foot 10| 
inches high, with a small figure of Buddha in the 
head-dress. Flying figures with garlands above, and 
the traces of the Buddhist creed inscribed on the base. 

From the presence of this undoubted Buddhist figure 
it might be supposed that the circular cloister must once 
have surrounded a Buddhist stApa. But the letters of the 
inscription are of later date than those of the names inscribed 
on the pedestals of the cloister statues, which themselves 
appear to be an integral part of the original structure. The 
circular form is certainly unusual in Brahmanical enclo- 
sures ; but it would appear to be the correct form for temples 
that are dedicated to the Chaimsat Joginis, as three other 
Jogini temples of this form are now known. The fifth 
Jogini temple at Khajur&ha is oblong ; but all the five tem- 
ples are hypsethral, or open to the sky. 

The inner diameter of the cloister is 116 feet 2 inches, 
and the outer diameter 130 feet 9 inches. The cloister 
consists of a circular row of 84 square pillars, with the same 
number of full pilasters arranged opposite to them against 
a back wall. The actual cloister is only 4 feet 9 inches wide 
and 5 feet 3 J inches high under the eaves, with a rise of 8^ 
inches above the groimd. The back wall is 2 feet 7^ inches 
tliick. The eaves are formed by a 10-inch projection of 
the architrave, which is sloped away in a graceful curve, as 
shown in the section of the doister.^ The whole is roofed 
w^ith large slabs of stone from 8 to 9 inches thick, which 
are moulded on both front and back, and form a graceful 
finish to this fine colonnade- 

The» nxmibor of pillars being 84, the cloister is divided 
into as many spaces or intervals- Tlu^ee of these — two to the 
west^ and the other to the south-east — are left as entrances ; 
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^hile the remaining 81 spaces are fitted with pedest^^ls 
between the pilasters far the reception of statues. Each of 
these pedeiptals is 3 feet 5 inches long, 1 foot 8 inches broads 
and 1 foot high.^ The pillars are 10^ inches square, and 
the intervals between them 3 feet 5^ inches. But the inter- 
vals between the back pillars is 3 feet 7^ inches, so that the 
pedestals just fit in between them ; and tiiey were no doubt 
a© mtegral part of the original structiu'e. ' 

The staftues are of two kinds — sitting and standing. The 
sitting stetues are generally 4 feet 2 inches high, and 2 feet 
54 inches broad- Where not otherwise described in the 
following list, they are all four-armed goddesses, and ^re 
generatUy remarkable for the size of their breasts. Most of 
them ^rejoginis (Sanskrit^ Jogmi), or female demons, attend- 
ant 6n D^gfl,. The tei^ple is, therefore, commonly known 
as the Chatmsat Jogmi, or " sixty-four female demons. " 
Eight of the figures I have identified ^ the ashta saktiy or 
female energies of the gods. Three of them seem to be 
personified rivers ; while two only are male figures of Siva 
and Gteineaa [Nos. 15 and 1]. All the other sitting figures 
I take, to be Joginis. There are,^ besides, four dancing female 
figures whjch are not inscribed (Nos. 39, 44, 60 and 78] ; but 
one of them. No, 44, is certainly the skeleton goddess K^ ; 
and the others we no doubt only various forms of the same 
malignant deity. Most of the statues have inscription's on 
their pedestals, as detailed in the following list.^ 



No. 


Insoription. 


Symbol. 


Figure. 


Remarks. 


1 


Sri Ganeflah 


• 

... 


Sitting ... ,.f 


••• 


2 


Sri Chhattra Samvara 


Deer 


Sitljing female 


Jogini. 


8 


SriAjit& 
Sri Cnandik& 


FabulooB lion 


Dftto ... 


Do. 


4 


Skeleton figures ; proB< 


Standing female 


Sakti. 






trate man. 






6 


SriMftnandft 


Lotus 


Sitting female 


> Jogini. 


6 


SriKftmadi 


Yoni ; 2 men worship- 
ping. 


Ditto ... 


. Do. 


7 


SriBrahmftni ••• 


Ooose 


Ditto ... 


Sakti. 


R 


Sri Mah68wari 


Bull 


Ditto ... 


Do. 


9 


Sri Tankiri 


Fabulous lion 


lO-armed female 


Jogini. 


10 


SriJayani 


FeHne animal 


Sitting female 


Do. 


11 


Sri Paflma-haa8& ... 


Flowers 


Ditto 


Do. 


12 


•Sri BanAjirft 


Elephant ... 


Ditto ... 


Do. 


18 


'NameloBt] 
M Hanmni 


Nftgni 


Ditto 


Do. 


14 


Goose 


Ditto ... 


Do. 


16 


[Not inscribed} 




16-armed male 


3-eyed Siva. 


10 


ttri Iswari ... .^ 


Bull ... *•• 


Sitting female 


Jogini. 


17 


Sri Thilni 


Hill-peak ... 


Ditto ... 


Do. 


18 


Sri IndrajAU 


Elephant ... ... Ditto ... 


Do. 



1 Wilson, Sniiflkrit lAxA., in voce, limits the yoginis to 8 ; but the number of 64 is wel} 
known all over Ijndia, and there is, besides, another temple at Kbajuraha, which is named 
after them, the ehawntat jogini, 

' See Plate XVi for copies of all these inscriptions. 
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No. 



Inaciiptioii. 



19 
SO 
21 



M 



S7 



90 
31 
SS 
39 

94 



37 

38 



40 

41 

43 
48 



48 

40 
€0 
€1 



63 
64 



67 

68 
68 
60 
«1 



64 
66 



Broken! 

Xortl. 
SrlThakini 
8ii Dbaneiidil 

Lost] 
SiiUtUlft 
Sri TiMinT»t4 
SriUht 
8ii*tmnldl 
8ri Gftadhiri 
Sri JthnaTl 
SriDikini 
SriBandhani 
Sri DuppahAri 
SriBaidmaTl 

Sri DB&gyini 

SriBiksHni 

SriSftkini 

SriGtumtili 

SiiTattaci 

[Not inscribed] 
SiiGftnggini 

SriBhiduud 



Sri Satnnn Sambuli 
SriGahanl 

JNot inaeiibed] 
Dodori 
Sri Virihi 

SriNilini 

8-B. EsTBjjrcB. 

[Lortl. 
SriNandini 
Sri Indiftni 
SriEnui 

SriShandJiBJ 
SriAinggini 

[Name lo«t] 

SriTeranta 

SriPtiaai 



••• 
••• 



Sri Til 

Sri Ubbeim Tarddhani 

[Not inaeiibedl 
Sii Sarrfato-mokld 



bravena 
bilieimTa 



SriHandodui 

SMKhemokhi 

SriJimbavi 

SriAoriffi 

oat J. 



[Lost 
(SiiThiri 



67 I Sii Tliir»<liittft 

68 SriTamvnA 
68 [Loet]. 
70 I Siil7il»haa6 



fl 



73 
74 



Sri 



SkiMOadambaiA 
[Womavavl 
SriAntnkari 



[Nameloit]. 
SriPiBgaUl 



SjmboL 



Boll, skeletons 

Camel 
Prostrate man 

Antelope ... 

Prostrate man 

Peacock ... 

Boar 

Horse 

CrooodOe ... 

Man and skeletooa 

Small male figure 

Lion 

Gamd 

Ditto 

Croeodfle ... 
YoltareP ... 
BeU 
Elephant ... 



Boll 

Pkoetrate man, with 
n^yed head-drees. 
Deer 
Bam 

Saddled hone 
Boar 

Bon 



■••^■•" ••• ••• 

Elephant ... 
Oow 

Donk^ ... 

Man with dephanfs 

head. 
Boar 

Mahc 



Antek^e ... 

Bird 

Elephant ... 

Lotas and doable tri- 

angle. 
3 mas worshippinr 

with folded handa. 
Long-beaked bird ... 



Naked 



Man pi«( faif with IbMed 

bands. 
Tortte ... ^ 

FMwtxate man and skele- 
ton. 



Figure. 



Sitting female 

Ditto ... 
Ditto ... 



JoginL 

Do. 
Do. 



Ditto ... 


Do. 


Ditto ... 


Do. 


Ditto ... 


SaiaswBti riv«r. 


Ditto ... 




Winged female 




3-armed female 


Ganges river.. 


Stttinir female 


JoginL 


Ditto ... 




Sitting female, lions head 
Female stttkig on 




SaktL 


gmrud. 




Sitting female 


JoginL 


Ditto ... 


JoginL 


Ditto ... 




Ditto ... 


JoginL 


Sittinff female; elephant's 


S>. 


Dandng female 


Do. 




Do. 


Sitting female 


Do. 



Ditto 
Ditto 
Dandng female 
Sittingiemale 
Sitting female 

boars head. 
Sitting female 
cowr head. 



with 
with 



Sittingfemale ... 

Ditto 

Ditto with cow's 
head. 
Broken fignre 
Sitting female with de- 

phant's head. 
Sitting female with 

boars' head. 
Sitting female with 30 



Sitting fenuOe with 10 



Broken figure 

Ditto 
Dancing female 
3-headed 13-anned god- 



Do. 

Do. 
KalL 
JoginL 
SiStL 

JoginL 



Do. 

SaktL 
JoginL 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 






Broken female 

Ditto ... 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Sittingfemale. 

Sitting fHanle, 3 



Gorad 
Flame 
Bnll 



... Si^ig 
I bean. 



With Bon's 



JoginL 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 



Bivcr Ji 



bnU 



Ditto 
Ditto 



ith 
Ditto 



JoginL 
Do. 
Dol 

Do. 
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No. 


InscripUoii. 


SymboL 


Figore. 


Bbkibks. 


77 


Sri AhUuJft 


2 men worshipping 
with folded liands. 


Sitting female 


Sakti. 










78 


n^ot inscribed] ... 
8n Eflbattra dharmini 


Bird ... ••• 


Dancing female 


JoginL 


79 


Boll with chain 


Sitting females ; sknlls 










in head-dress. 




80 


SriYliendri 


Horse's head and pros- 
trate figure. 


Sitting females with 
sword and shield. 


Do. 


81 


XOst]. 








83 


SnRidhaUDeTi ... 


Animal with claws «. 


Sitting female 


Do. 


83 


W. EmsAVCT 








84 


• 









It will be observed that the four standing statues bear no 
inscriptions, and that only two of them have symbols on 
their bases. The sitting statues are made of a grey sand- 
jstone, and are all highly ornamented ; whereas the standing 
statues are made of a purplish sandstone, and are much less 
ornamented. Other details are noted in the following re- 
marks on the probable meanings of the names, and the 
probable identification of the figures as joginis, saktis, 
rivers, &c. 

2. Sambard — ^a S&mbar deer. Deer on the pedestal ; but 
the allusion to chattra is not known. 

3. Ajitd. — Ajita-Siva, "the unconquered ; " and ajitd is 
the feminine form. 

4. Chcmdikd — ^DurgS^Maheswari, " the furious," 

5. Mdnandd. — Probably for Anand^, the " happy, or joy- 
ful." 

6. Kdmadi. — KS^mada is the fabulous cow of plenty ; so 
K&madi is the goddess who grants all desires ; and the symbol 
of the yoni points to the desires as sexual. 

7. Brahmd/ni. — A goose on the pedestal shows that this 
goddess is the aakti^ or female energy, of Brahmd.. 

8. Maheswari. — ^The bull Nandi on the pedestal shows 
that this goddess is the aakti, or female energy, of Maheswara, 
or Siva. 

9. Tankdri is probably derived from tanka^ a sword or 
axe^ both of which weapons are carried in two of the ten 
hands of this goddess. 

10. Jayani — the "conquering" goddess. 

11. Fadma-hansd. — Not known, 

12. Bandjird— goddess of the « battle field." 
14. Hansini^ or HansinirS.. — Not known. 
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16. Iswari. — Name of aakti^ or female energy, either 
DurgS. or Lakshmi. 

17. Thdni. — Sth&nu is a name of Siva, as the " firm or 
immovable," from atha to stay, or sthd to stand still; hence 
the mountain peak is an appropriate symbol of sthdni^ the 
<' inmiovable '' goddess, just as a mountain is called achala, 
or the "immovable." 

18. Indrajdli — the "deceiving" goddess. The elephant 
symbol alludes to the name of Indra, with perhaps an 
allusion to his well-known deceits. 

81. Thakmi. — Unknown. 

With reference to the camel symbol on the pedestal, 
Mr. Beglar suggests Ushtrakini, (ht the cameline goddess. 
This derivation is countenanced by that of No. 17, in which 
the initial sibilaint is omitted. 

S3. J)hanendri. — ^Dhan means to " sound ;" but it is spelt 
with the dental dh. The use of the cerebral is probably a 
mistake, and the name may simply mean the "sounding 
goddess." 

24. Uttdld mBj perhaps mean the " swift goddess," as 
the antelope symbol seems to imply. 

JS5. Lampatd — ^the " courtesan goddess." 

26. tJhd. — I think thg,t this goddess is the personification of 
the Saras wati river ^ In Nos. 29 and 68 we have the Ganges 
and Jumna personified. The name may be derived from tJhaj 
" to reason ;" and l^hd would mean the " reasoning goddess" — 
an appropriate name for Saraswati, the goddess of speech and 
eloquence. This assignment is confirmed by the peacock on 
the pedestal, which is the symbol of the Saraswati river. 

27. * tsamddd — ^boar on pedestal. The initial letter 
unknown. It occurs again in initial No. 36. 

28. Gdndhdri — a, winged goddess, with • horse or ass 
symbol. I think that the name must be connected with 
gcmdharvva, " a horse," typical of swiftness, which is also 
implied by the wings. 

29. Jdhnavi. — ^This Is a well-known name of the Ganges ; 
and as the symbol is a mdkara^ or " crocodile," it is certain 
that this is the river goddess herself. 

30. jpdMni. — In Hindi dakin is the common name for a 
witch or she-demon. 

31. Bahdhcmi — from hcmdh^ to bind, or bcmdhan^ hurting, 
injuriug, killing. Mr. Beglar suggests that the man on the 
pedestal may be a prisoner. 
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32. Darppahdri — ^most probably a mistake for DarbhahdH. 
Darbba means a rdkahasa^ or demon, from driy to " tear ;" and 
darbhahdH would be the " tearer," — ^a title confirmed by the 
lion on the pedestal, and by the lion's head of the goddess. 

33. Vaishnavi is the name of the sakti, or personified 
energy of Vishnu, known also by garud, on the pedestal. 

34. Danggim. — First letter doubtful. 

35. Mikshini—cvooodJile on the pedestal. The value of 
the first letter is uncertain (see No- 27). The symbol of the 
crocodile seems to point to a river goddess ; and Rikshini 
would be the njame of the Narbada, which rises in the Riksha 
mountain. A female figure at Tewar, standing on a crocodile, 
is called Narhada mai, or " Mother Narbada." 

36. Sdkini. — ^Wilson describes sfi^kini as " a female divinity 
of an inferior character attendant equally on Siva and Durg^. 
Mr. Beglar remarks that " in the Bait^l Pachisi sibkinis are 
mentioned in connection with cemeteries." They are, in fact, 
the female goblins whom Rdjd Vikram saw eating the dead 
bodies. The symbol of a vulture on the pedestal is, therefore, 
appropriate. 

37. Ghantdli — the " bell" goddess, with a bell or ghanta 
on the pedestal. 

38. Taftari. — ^Wilson says a kettle-drum, or any musical 
instrument. I presume that the name refers to the * ^ trumpet , ' ' 
as the goddess has an elephant's head, and there is an 
elephant on the pedestal. Tatta is the imitative sound of 
the trumpet, like tantarara in English. 

40. Odnggini. — The first letter is doubtful. 

41. BMshani — the "terrific goddess." Bhiahcma is a 
name of Siva. 

42. Satanu Samhard — deer on pedestal. Sambar& is the 
S&mbar deer. 

43. Gahani — ^ram on pedestal. The first letter is doubt- 
ful. The name may mean the destroying goddess, from gdh^ 
to destroy. 

4J5. Duduri. — The derivation is not clear: du means 
" bad," and also " to give pain," Perhaps it is only a dupli- 
cation of dur = pain, which would mean the " pain-giving " 
goddess. But the symbol of the saddled horse is puz- 
zling. 

46. Vdrdhi is one of the aattia of Vishnu, as the Var&ha 
Avat&ra. There is a boar on the pedestal, and the goddess 
has a boar's head. 
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47. Ndlini — ^perhaps from nal^ "to bind." There is a 
bull and cow on -the pedestal^ and the goddess has a cow's 
head. 

50. Nandi/ni is the title of the goddess Pdrvati ; but the 
lion on the pedestal rather seems to point to Nddini, or 
" roarer," as the true name. 

61. Indrdni — ^the wife of Indra. As there is no Aindri 
in this collection, Indrftui must be intended for the sakti^ or 
female energy, of Indra. 

62. Erurii or Ejari ; but the first reading seems prefer- 
able. The goddess has a cow's head, and there is a cow on 
the pedestal. 

53. Shandimi. — Shanda means a bull; but the animal 
on the pedestal is apparently an ass. 

64. Ainggini — ^an elephant-headed goddess, with an 
elephant-headed man on the pedestal. The name seems to 
refer to ingga, " movable," which is itself derived from igi, 
*togo.' 

56. Teranta, or perhaps Techdnta. As there is a figure 
of Mahesasuri on the pedestal, the title must refer to some 
name of Durg&. The goddess has 20 arms. 

67. Fdravi. — I take this name to be a mistake for Fdrvati, 
as the goddess has 10 arms, which point to Durg&. 

68. Vdyuvegd — " swift as the wind." The antelope on 
the pedestal evidently alludes to the swiftness. 

59. Ahherd Varddhani — " the increaser of light." There 
is a class of demi-gods, 64 in number, who are named abhds- 
toaras^ who, from their number, would appear to have some 
connection with the 64 joginis. The bird on the pedestal 
gives no assistance towards the meaning of the name. 

61. Sarwato-mukM. — ^This goddess has 12 arms and 3 
heads, with a head also between her breasts. The number of 
heads explain the name of " Pacing everywhere." Mr. Beglar 
remarks that the leaves of the lotus and the six points of 
the double triangle seem also to allude to the name. 

62. Mandodarif or "slow-belly," was the name of 
R&van's wife. 

63. KhemUkhi. — The long-beaked bird on the pedestal 
seems to refer to the name, which may perhaps be translated 
"voracious mouth," from khed^ to eat. The statue is 
broken. 

64. Jdmhaviy or the " bear goddess," with a " bear " on 
the pedestal, evidently points to Jdmbavat^ the fabulous bear 
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who was the father-in-law. of Krishna. This statue pro- 
hably had a bear's head ; but it is now broken. 

65. Aurdgd — The first letter is not certain,, and the 
naked man on the pedestal does not seem to give any 
assistance. 

67. Thwa-chittd is probably intended for Sthira-chitta, 
" the firm or steady minded." 

68. Tamund. — This goddess is the river Jumna personi- 
fied, of whom the tortoise on the pedestal was the symbol. 

70. Vibhasd must be connected either with vibheshu, " ter- 
rible," or with vibhitsu, " the piercer." The skeleton and pros- 
trate man on the pedestal point to some appellation of Durgft. JJ 

71. Si/hha-smJid. — ^This lion-headed goddess, with the lion s 
headed-man on the pedestal, is probably intended for Nara- ^ 
sinhd, the sakti or female energy of the Narasinhd avatdra. g 

72. Mladambard is probably the same as Nildmbard, a 
female demon ; and the garud on the pedestal refers to her ^ 
connection with Vishnu. J5 

74. Antakdri — a goddess, with open mouth, ready to g 

devour — ^must mean the " death-causer," from cmta^ V end or 
death." Antaka is a name of Yama, the god of death ; but 
the bull on the pedestal would seem to refer to Siva, who, as 5 

Fasupati, is also the god of death and destruction. >- 

76. Fingald means "tawny, or brownish-red." The ^ 
peacock on the pedestal would point to Kaum&ri, the sakti of J 
Skanda Kum^ra or K&rttikeya. 

77. Ahkhald. — On the pedestal are two men, with folded 
hands, worshipping. The reading of the name is clear ; but 
I am ignorant of its meaning. Jc 

79. Kahattra^dharmmmi. — ^The compound kshattra- 
dharmma means the duty of a kshattra, or soldier, i. e.^ 
** bravery." But as kshattra is derived from kshad, " to eat, 
to rend, to tear to pieces," the title of this goddess would 
mean the " tearer to pieces, or the devourer." The skulls in 
her head-dress confirm this meaning, and the lion on the 
pedestal must refer to the same. 

80. Virendri is armed with sword and shield, and has a 
horse's head, with skeletons, on the pedestal. I believe that 
the name should be Vairendrij the "inimical goddess," 
rather than Virendri^ the heroic goddess. 

82. Bidhdli Devi — " the hurtful goddess," from rih^ to 
" hurt." The animal, with claws, on the pedestal seems to 
confirm this derivation. 
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The resujLt of this examination shows that the statue 
set up in this circular cloister may be divided into fire dis- 
tinct groups as follows : 



SaktiSf commonly known as ashta'Sahti 

Mivers : Ganges, Jumna, and Saraswati 

Dancing goddesses : Kali, &c. 

Oods : Siva and Ganesa ... 

Joginisj or the chaunsat jogini, 57 intact, 7 lost... 



8 statues. 
3 
4 
2 
64 



81 
Two entrances [ ^ 3 spaces ] ,., ... ... 3 

Total ... 84 



The aaktis are generally known by their names, although 
the lists differ in one or two of them. They form a very 
common group in most Brahmanical temples, and also in 
many of the later Buddhist temples. 

Two of the rivers — the Ganges and the Jumna — are found 
sculptured in nearly all the earliest Hindu temples, one at 
each side of the entrance. The Ganges, the Jumna, and the 
Saraswati are known by their attendant animals, the crocodile, 
the tortoise, and the peacock, which are singularly appro- 
priate symbols of the three rivers. The Ganges teems with 
crocodiles ; the Jimma with tortoises ; and the banks of the 
Saraswati with peafowl. 

The dancing goddesses^ Kfili, &c., are known to be merely 
different representations of Durgft, the wife of Siva. 

The only gods now in the cloister are Siva and his son 
Ganesa. 

The Joginis are always represented as attendants on the 
blood-thirsty goddess K&U or Durgft. At Khajurfi^ha, where 
there is a rectangular cloister, with 64 cells, dedicated to 
them, I was informed that, whenever a battle takes place, the 
Joginis hasten with their bowls to catch the blood of the 
slain, and that whoever dedicates a temple to them, will be 
victorious. In the Raji Tarangini they are called " divinities 
of a lower order," madt/apadevata, who were both lustful 
and blood-thirsty. They could reanimate the dead to satisfy 
their desires, or tear them to pieces to appease their hunger.^ 
In the Prabodha Chandrodaya they are described as danc- 
ing on the field of battle, and making use of the skulls 
of the slain as symbols.* In the Rudra Upanishad it is 

1 See Rijd Tarangini, II, 100-103, and Troyer's note. 

* Prabodha Cbaudrodaya, Taylor's Translation, Prologue, XI, 
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fitated that Siva, after the death of Jalandhar|^ on the field 
of battle, — 

'^ summoned in thought the yoginis, who instantly appeared^ and thus, 
with folded hands, addressed him : ' Oh Siva ! what shall we do ?' He 
replied : ' Quickly, in obedience to my command, devour the flesh of 
that Daitya/ Then firahmi, Maheswari, Kaumftri, Vaishnavi, V&rahi, 
and Mahendri, with cruel looks, hastened to devour the flesh of Jalan- 
dhara. Siva then said to them: ^ Drink up the blood,' and they^ 
delighted^ immediately quafied the gory stream, and dsoiced with joy/'^ 

It is perhaps noteworthy that five of the six goddesses 
mentioned in this extract axe generally considered as aahtis? 

At the psesent day the Joginis are still described as 
frequenting cemeteries and devouring the dead. Wh^iRdjA 
Vib^mAjit approached the siris tree in which a corpse was 
suspended, "he saw that goblins were laying hold of and 
eatmg men ; that witches were chewing the livers of children ; 
tigers were roaring, and elephants screaming."^ This ex- 
tract explains the origin of maay of the names of the 
joginis, which refer to noise; and why lions and elephants 
were considered appropriate symbols. 

In the Bhera GMt sculptures, many of the Joginis are 
represented with their mouths open, and showii^ their teeth, 
or rather fangs. In the pictures of the present day they 
are r^resented in a similar fashion; but their teeth are 
longer, and their mouths are always red. This is in strict 
accordance with the general beUef , which ha^s passed into a 
proverb, — 

'^ Ddhin Maiy to muni Idl^ . 
Nak khai, to munh Idl" 

'* Whether or not she eats the dead, 
The goblin's mouth is always red/' 

Notiiing whatever is known about the builder of this 
curious temple, and the only means we have left to fix the 
date are the shapes of the characters used in the inscrip- 
tions. The style of architecture is plain and simple, and 
may belong to any period between 900 and 1200 A. I). But 
the characters ol the inscriptions poiat to the earlier date, 
as they correspond exactly with those of one of the inscrip- 
tions of Lakshmana, who was the father of Yuva Bdja, the 
contemporary of Y&kpati of MMwa. Laksmana's date must, 

1 Researches into Hindu Mythology, hy Vans Kennedy, p. 490. 
' See Colebrooke, Amarflkosha, p. 6, note. 
' Bait^ Pacbisi, transUted by HoUings, p. 9. 
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therefore, be placed about A. D. 950 to 975 ; and to this 
period, the latter half of the tenth century, I am inclined to 
assign the statues. 

Only one inscription has been found at Bhera Gh&t ; but 
this ii^*of a much later date — certainly as late as A. V. 1100. 
In it is recorded the building of a temple, which I should 
have been glad to accept as an account of the origin of the 
Chaunsat Jogini colonnade. The following is Professor Hall's 
translation of the verses relating to the building of a temple 
at Bhera Ghkt some time after 1100 A. D. : — ^ 

Verse 27. — '^ That lady, the open-handed Alhanfi, Devi, mother of the 
happy Nara Sinha Deva, occasioned this sanctuary of Indu Mauli [Siva] 
to be erected, and this cloister, with its admirable pavement. 

Ferse 28, — The same, by the agency of her commissioner, constructed 
this hall of learning and line of gardens, wanting for nothing, in two 
ranges, attached to the temple of Sambhu [Siva] . 

Verse 29. — To this divinity, entitled Vaidyan&tha, the queen, to the 
end that Aer good deeds might be blazoned, set apart the village known 
by the name of Undi^ in the canton of J&iili, with all the dues exigible 
tAere/rom." 

In these verses the word translated * cloister' is wa^Aa, 
which, so far as I know, does not usually mean an open 
colonnade for the reception of statues, but a monastic cloister 
or college, where young and unmarried Brah^nans pursue 
their studies. The " admirable pavement,'' adbhuta hhumika^ 
seems, however, more applicable to the open court surround- 
ed by the chaunsat jogini cloister, than to the floor of a 
college haU. The Bhera Ghat temple, with its circular 
cloister, was imdoubtedly dedicated to Siva ; and so also was 
Alhanfi. Devi's temple. But the characters of the inscriptions 
seem to me to be so clearly of an earlier date than 1100 
A- D., that I feel very great hesitation in accepting so late a 
date for the Bhera Gh^t jogini temple. We know that 
Tasa Kama, the father of Gayd Kama, made a grant to a 
Brahman, who was still alive in A. D. 1120, when he trans- 
ferred the land to another person, Gdya Kama could not, 
therefore, have begun to reign much before A. D. 1100 ; and 
as Allianii Devi's temple was built after the death of her hus- 
band Gdyd Kama, when her son Nara Sinha Deva was 
already grown up, its date cannot be placed earlier than 1120 
to 1130 A. D., which is just one century and a half later 
than the period which I should be inclined to assign to it on 

1 Joarnal of the American Oriental Society, VI, 511. Two Sanakrit inscriptiont 
translated by Professor Hall. 
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the palaeographic evidence. There remains, however, the 
stuhbom fact, that this record of Alhan^ Devi, describing the 
erection of a temple to Siva, was actually found at Bhara 
GhSrt, where there still exists a temple to Siva, and the only 
one to which the queen's inscription can possibly be applied. 
My conclusion therefore is, that the Chaunsat Jogini 
temple was originally a simple circular enclosure, containing 
the figures of the Joginis, the wall being of the same height 
as the statues. This old wall, with the inscribed statues, I 
would assign to the latter half of the tenth century. That 
the original wall was restricted to this height, is absolutely 
certain, from the difference of construction between the 
upper and lower portions. The lower wall up to the heads 
of the statues is built throughout of large squared blocks of 
stone, in regular courses, which fit together accurately ; while 
the upper portion is buUt of smaUer stones of irregular shape, 
and not accurately fitted, the interstices being filled in with 
small pieces. In this upper part, also, there are many carved 
stones, belongiag to former buildiags. I conclude, therefore, 
that the circular cloister, as it at present stands, is the work 
of two different periods : the old circular waU, with its in- 
scribed statues, belonging to the tenth century; and the 
cloister, with its roof, being the work of Queen Alhanfi. Devi 
in the twelfth century. To this latter period I would assign 
the portico pillars of the present temple. 

In the accompanying plate I have given a sketch of what 
I conceive to have been the original old wall with its simple 
projectiQg eaves over the line of statues ; and below, it I 
have given a section of the cloister as it stands at present, 
showing what I believe to be the additions made by Mhsmk 
Devi.^ In the circular temple of Coimbatore the enclosing 
wall reaches only to the shoulders of the statues. This also 
is the case with the Buddhist temples in Burma, where the 
heads of the statues can be seen from the outside over the 
top of the surrounding walls. Besides the supposed section 
of the original Bhera Gh^t circle, I have given a section of 
the R4nipur-Jural circle from Mr. Beglar's drawings. In 
this example there is no colonnade, but only a simple sur- 
rounding wall, with thin partition walls separating the 64 
statues — an arrangement which tends very strongly to confirm 
the correctness of my supposed design of the originJil Bhera 
Gh&t temple. 

1 See Plate XIII. 
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In the oblong Jogini temple at KhajurS^ha there are 64 
distinct cells, separated from each other by thick walls ; whQe 
each cell has a distinct pyramidal roof. Colonel Macpherson, 
also describes 65 cells in the Sur&d& temple^ in the dislsict 
of K&l&handi. There is no mention of cells in the Coim- 
batore circle ; but there are exactly 64 cells in the B&nipnr- 
Jural circular cloister. In the Khajur&ha example the cir- 
cular form was perhaps found impracticable, owing to the 
narrowness of the ridge on which it is built. But as all the 
other four temples are circular, it would seem that this was 
the recognized, if not the obligatory, form of a Jogini temple. 
But there is another peculiar feature, which must, I think, be 
considered as absolutely obligatory, as all the five known 
examples -are simple enclosures, open to the sky. They may, 
therefore, be caUed Indian hypsethral temples, as they hare 
already been designated by Sir Walter EUiot. 

In the Khajur&ha enclosure there is no trace of any 
central shrine ; but in the Bhera Ghlit circle there is a raised 
platform, which, as it lies in a direct line between the two 
entrances, would appear to have formed a part of the original 
structures. In the BAnipur-Jural temple there is a central 
canopy, supported on four pillars, and an open shrine, due 
south, in the surrounding wall. 

The following are the dimensions of these curious circular 
temples : — 

Bhera GMt temple, 180 feet 9 inches outer diameter. 
Surfida „ 66 „ 10 „ 

BsLnipur«Jural „ 56 „ 9 „ 

In the narrow channel of the Narbada, winding between 
the white marble rocks, there is one place where the cliffs 
approach so closely, that the people have named it the 
monkey's leap [bandar kudm\. This passage is said to 
have been made by Indra; and the round marks of his 
elephant's feet are still pointed out on the rocks. According 
to the legend, the monkey, who gave the name to this narrow 
part of the river, lost her life in attempting to leap across. 
She fell into a clump of bamboos, where her head stuck fast, 
while her body fell into the Narbada. In her next birth 
this monkey became the daughter of the Il6]d of K&si 
[Benares], In person she was faultless; but she had a 
monkey's head. Learned Brahmans were consulted, who 

^ Indian Antiquary, VII, p. 20, aboat lat. 20° and long. 83"*. 
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gave their opinion that her monkey's head wto derived from 
her previous birth ; that her monkey's body had been puri- 
fied by immersion in the holy waters of the Narbada, but 
the head was still impure. The monkey's head was accord- 
ingly diligently sought for, and taken from its bamboo tomb, 
when, after immersion in the Narbada, the princess suddenly 
found her head changed into that of a lovely girl. 

I have abeady noted that nothing whatever is known by 

the people regarding the building of the Ohaunsat Jogini 

temple ; but there is a widely known legend which attributes 

its erection to a miraculous personage named Sdlwdhan 

Ndgf)an8a. Sis mother was the beautiful daughter of a 

Baniya of Benares, who, when going to bathe in the Ganges, 

was pursued by a large snake ; and finding herself unable to 

escape, sat down, and shut her eyes in horror. But the nkga, 

was charmed by her beauty ; and assuming his human shape, 

had coimexion with her. When the signs of pregnancy 

appeared, her parents turned her out of the house ; and she 

found refuge with an old potter. Soon after she gave birth 

to a son, who was adopted by the potter ; and from that day 

good luck attended him. When the boy was 7 or 8 years 

old> the King of Delhi sent to demand tribute from the RAjd 

of Benares, whose country extended to Badalgarh on the 

south side of the Narbada. When the lEi6.]& and his minister 

were debating what was to be done, the old potter and the 

boy happened to attend with some vessels which he had been 

ordered to make. The boy, hearing the discussion, suddenly, 

to the surprise of every one, counselled war. After his 

return home, he went out to play in the jungle ; and having 

loitered till it was dark, he lost his way, and, getting quite 

bewildered, he sat down and cried. At that very moment 

Siva and P&rvati were riding together through the air on 

the bull Na^idi. When Pfi,rvati heard the child's cry, she 

prevailed on Siva to descend to the earth. The boy told the 

story of the morning ; how he had made a promise to fight 

for the B/djd ; but as he had neither followers nor money, he 

could not k^P his promise, and could only bewail his 

helplessness. Then PArvati took pity on him, and begged 

Siva to give him some help. So Siva questioned the boy 

whether he had nothing of his own : to which he replied that 

he had nothing whatever, except plenty of clay toys.^ Sira 



In India children's toys are usually made of clay. This legend I owe to Mr. Beglar. 
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gave him a handful of ashes, and told him to bathe early in 
the morning, and afterwards to sprinkle all his toys with 
the ashes, and to say to them — " By the mercy of MahMeva, 
niay you become alive." With a warning that the men so 
created, though invincible on land, would melt away and 
disappear in water, the god and goddess resumed their flight 
through the air. 

In the morning the boy did exactly according to Siva's 
bidding; and, with his army of animated clay men, gave 
battle to the King of Delhi ; and so utterly defeated him, that 
he fled away at once, with all his soldiers, to the south, 
towards theNarbada. The potter's boy unthinkingly follow- 
ed them into the river — ^when, instantly, his whole army 
disappeared, and he was left alone on the north bank of the 
Narbada, facing the King of Delhi and his troops on the 
south bank. Seeing everything lost, he fled away at once 
to Benares, where the B/djd received him with joy, and set 
him up as Rajd of Ba^garh, with the title of Sdlivdhan 
Ndffvansi. Soon after his accession, he built the temple at 
Bhera Gh&t, out of gratitude to his benefactors ; and in it he 
placed the statues of Siva and P&rvati, riding their bull 
Nandi, > just as he had seen them when he was crying in the 
jungle. 

This group is now actually inside the temple ; but, from 
its coincidence in size with the cloister figures, as well as 
from its being set up on one of the cloister pedestals, there 
can be no doubt that it is one of the original set of figures. 
The group is a peculiar one, as the god has a bull's head ; 
while both figures are represented actually riding the bull 
Nandi — one behind the other, with legs astraddle, instead of 
being seated in the usual fashion, side by side, with crossed 
legs. My impression is, that this group was the principal 
object of worship, and, as such, was originally set up on the 
platform in the midst of the open court. 

The name of Chediy as already noticed, is as old as the 
composition of the Mah&bh&rata, in which Sisup&l Bdjd of 
Ohedi, whose betrothed wife Bulquini was carried off by 
Krishioa, is one of the principal figures. It was in Chedi 
also, in the palace of the B;&j&, that Damayanti took refuge 
when deserted by Nala. In the Mah&bh&rata, Rdjd Chedi is 
said to be the son of Damaghosha ; but in the Pur&nas he is 
called the son of Kusika. In either case, he was a descend- 
ant of Kroshtri, the younger son of Tadu, the progenitor of 
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the T&davas. But these are the half mythical heroes of the 
early legends of India. The later kii^ of Chedi, who 
ruled over the country along the upper course of the Nar- 
bada for several centuries, also claun descent from Tadu, 
through KSxtavirya and Haihaya, the descendants of Sahas- 
rajit, the elder brother of Kroshtri. Their temples and in- 
scriptions still remain to attest both their wealth and the 
extent of their dominions. In all their inscriptions they boast 
of their descent from K&rtavirya or Arjun of the thousand 
arms (Sahasrabahu), ** the destroyer of the ten-necked demon's 
pride" [R&wan]. They also call themselves SaihayaSy or ^ 

the descendants of Saihaya, — a name by which they are well jf 

known all over India. But the particular name of the bril- 5 

liant dynasty which ruled over Chedi for several centuries 5 

before the Muhammadan conquest was Kulachurij the origin 
of which is unknown. The princes of this dynasty estab- 
lished an era of their own, which is called sometimes the § 
Kulachuri Samvatj and sometimes the Chedi Samvat. It is g 
used in all their inscriptions, and, as nearly as I can ascertain i 
at present, it would appear to have been founded in A. D. 248. 
They also styled themselves "kings of Trikalinga," tri- 
Kalmgddhvpatiy and lords of Kdlomjj arapv/ra. 

The capital of Chedi was named Tripura after the demon 
Tripura, who was said to have been slain by Siva on the site 
of the city. It is almost certainly as old as the establish- ^ 

ment of the Kulachuri dynasty, as it would appear to have ^ 

been their capital throughout the whole period of their rule, 5 

Of the early history of the dynasty nothing has yet come to 4 

light ; but it may be conjectured with much probability that 5 

the Kulachuri rule was firmly established in ChedUdes at the 
time when their era was founded, about A. D. 248. The 
Kulachuris are first mentioned in the time of Mangalisa 
Gh^lukya [A. D. 630 to 650], who is said to have destroyed 
their power.^ The same king is also said to have expelled 
Budha £/dj4, son of Sankaragana. No coimtry is mentioned ; 
but as the peculiar name of Sankaragana occurs twice 
amongst the rulers of Chedi at a later period, I conclude that 
Budha K&jd must have been one of the earlier Kulachuri 
sovereigns. His father Sankaragana would, therefore, have 
lived about A. D. 500. In later Chfilukya inscriptions we 
learn that the Haihayas were defeated by Vinayftditya (A. D. 

> See Sir Walter Elliot in Royal Asiatic Society's Journal, IV, 89; and Sir LeOrand 
Jacob in Bombay Asiatic Society's Journal I, 209. 
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660 to 695), and that VikramMitya II (inscription S. S. 
665 = A. D. 733) married LokamaM Devi, a Haihaya princess. 
In B&na's Harshsi, Charita, mention is made of K^ka- 
vama, lord of Chandi [ ? Chedi], who was cut off hy a de- 
scendant of Sisup41a. The name of Sisupala^ the famous 
Bajdof Chedi, is suflSicient to show that this K&kayarna must 
have been one of the kings of that country. 

I,— BILHARI INSCRIPTION. 

The earliest inscription that has yet been discovered of 
the Haihaya rulers of Chedi was found in the old city of 
Bilhari. The text has been published by Professor Hall, with 
his accustomed accuracy.^ No translation is given ; but all the 
historical facts worth preserving are duly noted. The slab is 
a large one, 6 feet 5^ inches by 3 feet 5 inches. When Profes- 
sor Hall saw it, it was at Jabalpur ; but it has since been 
removed to the Nagpur Museum. The following is his sum- 
mary of its contents : — 

^^ The names of kinga— 

Kokalla. 



MugdhatuDga, 
Keyiiravarsha. 

I 

Lakshmana. 

c J 

oaukaragana. 

Yuvarija. 

''In this series, the succession passed from father to sonj only 
Yuvardjd was Sankaragana^s younger brother. 

" We here have introduced to us a new line, descended from Kokalla, 
that bore sway in Chedi ; the other line being that which proceeded 
through G&ngeya. Whether he was the elder son, or whether Mugdha- 
tunga was, is not ascertained. However this may have been, it is 
tolerably clear, that, immediately after the time of Kokalla, Chedi 
underwent partition. 

" Kokalla^s grandson's grandson, G&yi Kama, married a grand- 
daughter of UdayMita, sovereign of Dh&rd. ; and the Krishna Rfijd whom 
Kokalla is said to have defeated in the south was not, impossibly, that 
lady's ancestor. Again, the Bhoja whom he is recorded to have van- 
quished in the west was, without much question, one of the two kings 

1 Prof. Hall's Preface to Ydsavadatta, quoted by Bbaa Daji in the j^ombay Asiatic 
Society's Joarna1» X, 42. 

^ Journal, Asiatic Society of Bengal, XXX, p, 817. 
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of Eanau j who bore that appellation. These kings will be spoken of 
in my next paper. 

" Of Mugdhatunga^s exploits we learn nothings further than that he 
wrested PSU from the lord of Kosala. 

'^ Kej&ravarsha wedded a lady, NobaU by name^ of whose family a 
few particulars are specified. Her father was Avaniyarman, son of 
Sadhanwan^ son of Sinhavarman. Their clan was the ChSlukya. The 
Chdlukyas^ it is related^ arose in this wise : Drona^ son of Bharadwaja^ 
becoming on one occasion incensed at Drupada^ took water in his hand, 
in act to curse him. Some of it fell to the gxound ; and from it the 
Ch&lukyas derived their origin. 

'^ Queen NohaI& erected a temple to Siva^ and gave it in charge to 
Iswarasiva, disciple of Sabdassiva, who came after Pavanasiva, son of 
Madbumati. On Iswarasiva sbe bestowed two villages, Nipdntya and 
Vip&taka; and she likewise set apart, for the behoof of the temple, 
Dhangata, F&taka, Fondt, Ndgabal&, Khailap&taka, Yidd, Sajjakalt, and 
Gashthap&li. 

''Lakshmana was son of Keyiiravarsha by Nohald. Like his grand* 
sire, Lakshmana waged hostiUties against Kosala, and overcome its 
chief; if words of an Indian eulogist may be taken literally. Odra, or 
Orissa, he is also reported to have invaded, and to have despoiled its 
kiug of an eflBgy of Kaliya, wrought in gold and precious stones. 
This e&gy he consecrated to Siva, at the famous temple of Someswara 
or Soman&tha, in Gujarat, where he had before dedicated a car. 

" Nohal&^s temple, from which doubtless our inscription came, is 
again spoken of, with its incumbents, and their spiritual precursors. 
One Budrasambhu was a devotee at Kadambaguhi. Among his dis- 
ciples was Mattamayiiran&tha, who was religious guide to a chieftain 
called Avanti. A line of holy personages is named as having followed ^ 

Mattamayiiran&tha^s successor, Dharmas&mbhu : Saddsiva, Madhumateya ^ 

or Sudhdman, ChM&siva, and Hridayasiva. The last was in the service ^ 

of R&jk Lakshmana, who entrusted to him the temple aforesaid. From . 

Hridayasiva it passed into the custody of S&dhuvrinda, disciple of ;;: 

Aghorasiva. 

*^ Sankaragana and his younger brother are dismissed by the inscripi 
tion-writer with nine stanzas of vague encomium. 

"Equally in inscriptions from the west, and in the one under abstract, 
which was discovered not far from the Narmadd, we encounter the very 
uncommon names of Kokalla and Sankaragana, where the kings of 
Chedi are in question. There can scarcely, then, any longer be a doubt, 
that it is one and the same royal family which all those memorials have 
in reference. 

" The first three kings of our inscription are panegyrized in it, we 
are told, by Srinivsisa, son of Sthirananda; and the remaining three 
by Sajjana, son of Sbtra, The compiler and supplementer of their 
labours seems to have been R&j&sekhara. If this was the dramatist, a 
matter of some curiosity, in a literary point of view, now approaches 
its solution. Towards its conclusion, the inscription is much worn. 
Something is wholly abraded ; and much more is impracticable of 
confident decipherment. The names Tripuri^ Saubhagyapura^ Lavana- 
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garaj and Durlabhapura are^ however^ perfectly legible ; and so are those 
of the transcriber for engraving, Tunai, son of Vlra, and of the engraver 
Nona, son of Sangana, artificer. But the most important loss by 
much is that of the date, which was dynastic. I hazard the conjecture 
that it corresponded to one of the early years of the twelfth century. " 

Prom this summary it appears that Professor Hall was 
inclined to look upon Kokalla as the same prince who is 
named in the Benares and Kumbhi copper-plates. But this 
identification seems to ma to be quite impossible; and I 
think that the following facts are sufficient to prove that 
there were two KokaUas, who were separated by four inter- 
vening generations. 

1. — ^The. Kokalla of the Bilhari inscription is said to have 
defeated Krishna Rdjd of the south, whom I take to be 
Krishna R&shtrakuta, who certainly reigned about 860 to 
880 A. D., as he was the fifth in descent from D&nti-Durgft 
"inscriptions. S. 675 = A. D. 753], and also the great grand- 
: father of Govinda Rllshtrakuta [inscription S. S. 855 = A. D. 
933]. In one of the Rfi^shtrakuta inscriptions,^ this Kiishna 
Raj^ is said to have married MahMevi, the daughter of 
KokaUa Rdjd of Chedi, which further confirms the early 
date assigned to this Kokalla, whom I will hereafter desig- 
nate as Kokalla I. 

2. — In another RStshtrakuta inscription^ the King Jagat- 
rudra, son of Krishna, is stated to have married the two 
daughters of Sankaragana, Bdjd of Chedi, and son of Ko- 
kaUa I. 

3. — In a third R&,shtrakuta inscription ^ Indra Rdja is 
said to have married Dwi]fi.mb&, the great- grand-daughter of 
Kokalla I. Now, the date of Indra Rdja and his queen is 
fixed with certainty by an inscription of their son Govinda 
Rdjd, in S. S. 855 = A. D. 933. 

From these three inscriptions, which fix the date of his 
daughter, his grand-daughter, and his great grand-daughter, 
there can be little doubt that the Krishna Rdjd whom Ko- 
kaUa I. encountered must have been the R&shtrakuta prince 
who flourished from about 860 to 880 A. D. 

There was also a fourth marriage connection of a R&sh- 
trakuta prince with a daughter of Chedi ; but the name of 
the lady's father, Yuvardjd, which means younger Rdja, or 
heir-apparent, leaves it uncertain whether the father of the 

1 Journal of Bombay Asiatic Society, IV, 97. 
' Boyal Asiatic Society's Joarual, III, 102. 
' Bombay Asiatic "Society's JourDal, IV, 97. 



To Bhanu Bhatta 
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y, Mah^deva Bhatta 



Sankara Bhatta 
Someswara Bhafta 
Dhavalahara Bhatta 
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a 99 99 

„ Someswara Bhatt^t 



•• 



Ehada. 
Chakrahirdi. 
[Name lost/ 
[Name lost/ 

Dwadaskh&nika grslma.^ 
Mal^ldwadasa grama. 
S&yanavata garttika. 
Khariwa gr&ma. 



At the same time several other Brahmans received " eleven 
yokes of land. " 

^ This would appear to be the same place as Patkar of the Jabalpar copper-plate 
(No. 4 inscription), from which the river Karuavati is said to flow. There is a town 
called Patath 18 miles west-north-west from Jabalpar on the direct road to Sigar. 

^ VilUge of the *' twelve mines. " 
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princess Kandaka Devi was Lakhsmana himself, or his younger 
son, each of whom hore the title of Yuvardja. Amogha 
Varsha, the RSshtrakuta Raja, was himseH the great-grand- 
son of Kokalla I, through his mother Govindfi^mM, and was, 
therefore, of the same generation as Lakshmana. I incline 
rather to identify Kandakfi. Devi's father with Lakshmana, as 
her grandson Amogha Varsha II was reigning in S. S. 894 = 
A. D. 972 ; so that she cannot weU he placed later than A. D. 
940, which is the approximate date of Lakshmana. The 
diflference, however, amounts to one generation, or ahout 20 to 
25 years. 

The date of the second Kokalla will appear in the dis- jJ 

cussion on the later inscriptions of the Kulachuri princes. 

II.— kAritAlai inscription. 

This large inscription measures 4 feet 3 inches by 3 feet 
8 inches, and contains 34 lines of well-formed Kutila charac- f 

ters. The stone is broken in several pieces, and the lower t 

left-hand comer is missing, as well as some unknown portion % 

at the top. There is no date now remaining ; but the approx- i 

imate date is known from the name of the King Laksh- 
mana Rdja, the son of Tuvar^jd Deva, who reigned from ^ 
about A. D. 950 to 975. ^ ; 

The inscription opens with the name of Yuvardja Deva $ 

and his minister Bhaka Misra. The son of the latter, named 
Someswara, became the guru of Tuvardjd's son, Lakshmana, 
who is said to have erected a very high building with a tall 
flag, " threatening the birds of heaven. '* The place, called 
JPdtangir, was on a mountain, from which flowed a river.^ 
Rdjd Lakshmana also bestowed 8 villages on 8 Brahmans, 
as follows : — 
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III.— BENARES INSCRIPTION. 

The Benaxes inscription, which is engraved on two large 
copper-plates, was found in a weU in the R&.]ghfi,t fort at 
Benares in the beginning of the present century. A sum- 
mary of its contents was given by Wilford ; but there is good 
reason to believe that this was inaccurate in some of its details. 
The copper-plates, which were lost for a long time, were re-dis- 
covered about 1862, when,through the kindness of Mr. Griffith, 
Principal of the Benares College, I received a carefully 
made impression of the inscriptions, with a translation by one 
of the pupils of the CoUege. During my stay in England I 
made over to Professor Hall both the impression and the 
translation ; and I have now with me only a few of my own 
notes to refer to. Erom these I am able to state that the 
record was dated in Samvat 793 Phdlgun hadi 9 Some^^^ which 
were the last words on the plate. This date was quite distinct, 
and it was not possible to read the figures ^oti^ in any other 
way. I suspect that the date was read by WiLf ord as 193 ; 
and that he afterwards forgot that he had obtained it from 
the plate, as he states " the grant is dated in the second 
year of his new era, and also of his reign, answering to the 
Christian year 192."^ 

Wilford's account of this inscription is given in the 
following extracts : — 

" A few years ago (in 1801), this grant was found at the bottom 
of an old well, filled with rubbishy in the old fort of Benares. It is en- 
graven on two brass plates, joined by a ring, to which is affixed the imperial 
seal. It is of the same size^ nearly^ and in the same shape with that 
found at Monghir. The writing is also the- same, or at least without 
any material deviation. The imperial seal is about three inches broad. 
On it, in bas-relievo, is P&rvati with four arms, sitting with her legs 
crossed. Two elephants are represented — one on each side of her, with 
their trunks uplifted. Below is the bull Nandi, in a reclining posture ; 
and before him is a basket. Between P&rvati and the bull is written Sri 
Kama Deva. The grant is dated in the second year of his new era^ and 
also of his reign^ answering to the Christian year 192. 

" The ancestors of Sri Kama Deva mentioned in the grant were, first, 
his father Gdngeya Deva, with the title of Vijaya Kdntaka ; he died in 
a loathsome dungeon. He was the son of Kokalla Deva, whose father 
was Lakshmana Rdjd Deva. 

" The famous Sri Kama Deva, in his grant, lately found at Benares, 
declares that he was of the Haihaya tribe, who lived originally on the 
banks of the Narmad& in the district of the western 6an4a or Gauf, in 
the province of M alwa. Their residence was at Chauli Maheswara, a 

^ Asiatic Researches, IX^ 108. 
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famous place of worship to this day on the Narmadft, and built by one 
of his ancestors. The western Gaur was also the native country of 
a most respectable tribe of Brahman s called Sandila, who for several 
generations acted as prime ministers to the emperors of the Andhra 
tribe. That this was their native country is attested by Major Mackenzie 
in his account of the kings of Warangal. One of the thirty-six 
mnsical modes in India, and belonging to the superior B&ga^ or mode 
called Mdlava^ is denominated Gaur from the country of Gauifa, which 
was part of the province of Mdlava, 

" For by Gauda we must not by any means understand Bengal, 
which, as far as I can recollect, is never thus called in any book I ever 
met with. Its metropolis is indeed called Gavdi, from the goddess of that 
name, who was worshipped there : hence it is with propriety called Gauri ff 

gafha (Gorygaga) by Ptolemy. But Gauia^ as the name of a country, S" 

does not seem to be in the least connected with that of the goddess 
Gauii:' 

These extracts agree generally with the notes which I 

made from the Pandirs translation already mentioned ; but ' 

the original gives a longer genealogy, wluch most satisfac- c 

torily confirms my argument regarding the early date of the ; 

Chedi kings mentioned in the Bilhari grant. According to J 

the Pandit's reading, the genealogy was as foUows : — { 

Karttavirya Deva, 
from whom descended the Haihayas. 

Eokalla, 
married Nand& Devi Chandella.^ \ 

I 

Prasiddha Dhavala. \ 

I ' 

Bala Harsha. j 

I., i 

[Yuvaraja Deva, 
younger brother did not reign.] 

Lakshmana. 

Sankaragana. 

I 

[Yuvaraja Deva, 
younger brother did not reign.] 

Kokalla Deva, 
lord of the earth. 

Ganggeya Deva. 

I 

Kama Deva. 

* I find tho name of tbU faraoas clan thas written with double I in several inscriptions. 
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Here, then, we see that there were actually two Kokallas, 
as I • have already deduced from a comparison of the Chedi 
line of kings in the Bilhari grant with that of the R^ht-so- 
kuta princes, whose daughters intermarried with them. In 
both grants we find a Lakshmana Kajd, the grandson of Ko- 
kalla I, and the father of two sons named Sankaragana and 
Tuvaraja. It is true that the name of Mugdhatunga is 
widely different from Prasiddha Dhavala; but the royal 
fashion of having two or more names was so common at this 
period of Indian history, that the difference is of little 
moment when the names of the first, fourth and fifth genera- 
tions are absolutely the same.^ In the third generation, also, 
Tuvdrdjd was the younger brother of KeyAra Varsha, 
and his own name is not known ; but in both plates he is 
made the father of Lakshmana. 

I may note, also, that in both the Bilhari and Benares 
grants, KokaUa I is said to have warred with Bhoja B&jd. 
This Bhoja is not the famous Rdjd of Dhar, the pet of the 
Brahmans, who lived about A. D. 1000 to 1050, but the 
much greater Bhoja of Kanauj, whose rule extended from 
the confines of Kashmir to M&^lwa. He is mentioned in the 
Eajd Tarangini as a powerful chief adhirdj^ who had over- 
run the country of ThaJcJciya, from which he was expelled 
by Safikara Varmma between 883 and 901 A. D.* He is the 
i^hoja Deva of the Pahewa inscription which is dated in 
Sam vat 276, and of the Benares copper-plate inscription of his 
son Mahendra P&^la Deva, which is dated in Samvat 315 . These 
dates I refer to the era of Sri Harsha [or Harsha Varddhana 
of Kanauj], which began in A. D. 607. Bhoja's date in the 
Pahewa inscription will, therefore, be A. D. 882, and that of 
his son, 921 A. D. This Bhoja is also the hero of my Gwalior 
inscription, which is dated in Samvat 933, or A. D. 876 ; and 
lastly, he was the possessor of Eastern M^lwa, as I f ound^an 
inscription bearing his name in the great fort of Deogarh 
to the east of Chanderi, which is dated in Samvat 919, and 
in Saka kS^la 784, both in words and figures, equivalent to 
A. D. 862. It is certain, therefore, that this Bhoja Deva of 
Kanauj must have reigned from A. D. 860 to 890 ; and we 
may, thferef ore, safely fix his contemporary, Kokalla I, at 850 
to 870 A. D. 



1 Thus Krishna lUja was also called Upeudra ; and his grandson V&kpati was also 
known as Amogha Varsha and Munja. 

3 R4& Taranginf. V, v. 151. Tbakkiya must be the district called Tse-hia or TaMa 
by Hwen-Thsang, and the Takiya which was visited by Jaisiya, son of Dlihir, on his way 
^ from Sindh to Kashmir. 
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But there is still another evidence in fa.voiir of the early 
date of the Knlachuri princes who are recorded in the Bil- 
hari grant. One of the composers of the inscription was 
B/aja Sekhara, who, as the name is an uncommon one, was 
most probably the poet B.4J4 Sekhara whose patron was 
Mahendra P&la Rdja of Mahadaya or Kanauj. Now, I have 
already noted that the inscription of Mahendra Pfila, the son 
of Bhoja Deva of Kanauj, is dated in 921 A. D., which makes 
him a contemporary of Lakshmana Kulachuri, the hero of 
the Bilhari grant. For Lakshmana was the great-grandson 
of Kokalla I ; and was, therefore, of the same generation as 
Indra Baja and Amogha Varsha I, the two EAshtrakuta 
princes whose dates are absolutely known from copper-plate 
inscriptions recorded in the Sfi^ka era. 

The complete accordance of the dates derived from all the 
inscriptions previously quoted will be best seen by placing 
the generations and their intermarriages side by side. 



3 



) 
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KOKALLA I. 



900 Aqima. Mahidevi. 



X Krishna 
Bishtraknta. 



Sankaragana. 



\ 



926 Aojana. Jagatnidra. x Lakshmi. 



X Govindambft. 



I 



Praslddha (or) Magdhatimga. 



Yavaraja. 



960 Dw^ftmbA. x Indra Amogha Yarsha I. X Kandaka Devi. 

BAshtraknta. 



Lakshmana. 
I 



976 



lOOO 



1026 



Govinda Bfji. Nimpama. 



Vontha Devi. Sankaragana. 



Tararl^i. 



S. S. 886 = Amogha Varsha II x Vikramfiditya 
A. D. 933. GhAlnkya ; died 

A. D. 973. 

S. S.894»A.I>.972 



Kokalla II. 

I 

A. D. 1030 O&nggeya. 

I 

Kama Dera. 



From these lists we learn with certainty that Kokalla II 
was of the same generation as Amogha "Varsha II IlAsh- 
trakuta, who was reigning in A. D. 972 ; and that he was 
the nephew of Vontha Devi, whose husband VikramSditya 
rV ChMukya died in A. D. 973. His generatio^, there- 
fore, belongs to the period about 980 to 1000 A. D. That 
this was his real date, we have further evidence in the fact, 
that his father, Tuvarajd, had fought with Vfi^kpati Bajd 
of DM,r, three of whose dates, A. D. 974, 979, and 997, are 
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known.^ It is also recorded that Kokalla's grandson Kama 
warred with Bhima Deva of Gujar&t, A. D. 1022 to 1072 ; 
and with Bhoja Deva of Dh&^r, of whom we have an inscrip- 
tion dated in A. D. 1021, and who is known to have been 
alive in A, D. 1042. But there is also an inscription of a 
KokaUa at Khajurfi^ha, which is dated in Samvat 1058, or 
A. D. 1001, just two years after the death of Rdjd Dhanga 
Chandel. It seems probable, therefore, that KokaUa II. 
may have made a successful invasion of the Chandel terri- 
tory after the accession of Ganda B/dj&, the son of Dhanga. 
G&nggeya Deva, the son of KokaUa, probably reigned for 
only a short time, as nothing is recorded of him save that he 
died at Prayfi^ga, or Allahabad. Kama, the son of GAnggeya, 
may, therefore, have succeeded as early as 1020 A. D., or 
certainly not later than 1040, which agrees exactly with the 
notices already quoted, which make him a contemporary of 
Bhima Deva of Gujarfi^t and of Bhoja Deva of Dhft-r. His 
own inscription is dated in Samvat 793, on Monday, the 9th 
of the waning moon of Ph&lgun. But this date is no doubt 
reckoned according to the era adopted by the Kulachuri 
Hdjds of Chedi, which in other inscriptions is caUed some- 
times the Chedi Samvat and sometimes the Kulachuri 
Samvat. 

The exact beginning of the Chedi Samvat has not yet 
been absolutely determined. If we take the year A. D. 
1040 as the date of his accession, the initial-point of the 
Chedi Samvat wiU be A. D. 249 ; for 793 being the second 
year of his reign, the difference between 792 and 1040 is 218 
years. By calculation, also, I find that in the year 1041 A. D., 
or 793 of the Chedi Samvat, according to this reckoning the 
9th day of Fhdlgun hadi was a Monday. I find also that the 
same initial-point wiU exactly fit a second inscription from 
B/&jim, in which the date is speciaUy designated as the 
Kulachuri Samvat. This date is expressed as f oUows * — 

Kulaciuri aamvaUare 896 Mdgha masi 
Suila pakshe JRathiuhtamyam Budha dine. 

A second inscription from Seorin&rft^yan is also dated in 
the Kulachuri Samvat in the year 898, Astoin audi some. A 



1 See Pfofessor Hall in Bengal Aaiatio Sooiety'i Journal, XXX, p. 197, for A. D. 974: and 
XIX, p. 475. for A. D. 979, 

3 This is the inscription noted in Asiatic Society's Researches. XV, p. 505, as being dated 
in Sam? at 796 ; but the first figure is dearly 8, w indeed bad been suggested by Wilson. 
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third inscription, also from Seorinar&yan, gives its date as 
" Chedi Samvat 919.^^ And a fourth inscription from Kharod 
is dated in " Chedi Samvat 933.^^ It is to be noted that these 
four inscriptions, in which the name of the era is specially 
distinguished as the Chedi or Kulachuri Samvat do not belong 
to the Chedi Haihayas of Tripuri, but to the Katn^vali Hai- 
hayas, or eastern branch of the family which ruled over 
Mah4 Kosala, with Batanpur for its capital. In all the in- 
scriptions of the Kulachuris of Chedi that I have yet seen, 
the date is simply recorded as Samvat without any distinctive 
name; but, from the synchronisms which I have already 
brought forward, there can be no doubt that the whole of J 

their inscriptions are dated in the Samvat which bears their 



names.^ 



IV.— JABALPUR INSCRIPTION, 

This important inscription was engraved on two plates of 
copper, each 18 by 12 inches. The plates were transferred to 
the N&gpur Museum, where a N&gari transcript was made by 
some one imperfectly acquainted with the characters. The 
first plate is still in the Museum ; but the second, whick con- 
tain^ both the date and the name of the reigning prince, 
has been stolen.^ This is the more unfortunate, as both the 
date and the king's name beyond all doubt have been 
wrongly rendered in the N&gari transcript. The latter is 
given. as Sri Mahe^a Karna^ which I can correct to Sri mad 
Oaya Kama ; but the date 1 am unable to restore. It is given 
in the transcript as Samvat 529 ; and is quoted by Mr. Grant as 
Samvat 528, with a suspicion that it may have been wrongly 
read. Now Gaya Blama's grandfather, Kama Deva, began to 
reign in the year 792 of the Chedi Samvat ; and Gaya Kama 
himself, who was reigning in 902 of the same era, had been 
succeeded by his son, Nara Sinha Deva, before 907. The 
three generations had, therefore, just covered one whole 
century ; and Gaya Kama's reign must be fixed from about 



^ Sir William Sleeman, however, states that " there is a stone inscribed by lUjd Kama on 
the dedication of a temple at Jabalpur dated Samvat 943," Journal Asiatic Society, Bengal, 
VI, 625, note. If the figures have been read correctly, the date must be reckoned in the 
Saka era, which would make 943 x 78=1021 A. D. for Baj^ Earna. 

^ The same fatality has attended many of the inscribed copper-plates in the Museum 
of the Bengal Asiatic Society. 



I 
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870 to 903 of the Chedi Samvat. Perhaps 879 was the 
actual date on the plate. 

In the first plate we have the usual genealogy of the 
Kulachuri kings of Chedi from Tuvardjd Deva, through 
Kokalla [whose name was read as Kokasya\ Gfi^nggeya Deva, 
Kama Deva, and Tasa Kama Deva, the father of Gayd 
Kama Deva. The last words on this plate are — 

Parama bkaftdraia Mahdrdjddhirdja 
jparameswara Sri Fama Deva joa— 

which are continued in the transcript of the second plate. — 

ddnudhydia^ parama bAaffdraia MaAdrajddAirdja MaAeswara parama 
tnaAeswara trikalingddAipati nija bAujo parjisidswapati, gajapati, 
narapati rdjya triyddhipati Sri mad. GATA-KABNA-iUVA. 

The whole of this string of titles is applied in the Kumhhi 
copper-plates to Vijaya ISinha Deva^ and I may add that the 
first eleven slokas of the Kumhhi plates are word for word 
the same as the first eleven slokas of the Jahalpur plates. 
In these, however, we have a much longer account of Tasa 
Kama, besides an additional sloka given to Klama Deva. 

Of G&nggeya Deva, it is said that he died at the foot of 
the banian tree [the famous akshay bat] at Pray&ga, along 
with 150 of ids wives.^ His son Kama Deva built a fort 
named Kama Mem, from which flowed the river E^mavati 
(the Kiyan or Cain river). His son was Yasa Kama Deva, 
at whose accession the Bdnis of Huna race were joyful. He 
worshipped Bhimeswara Deva. His son was Rajd Gaya 
Kama, who, with his queen, his son, his minister, his 
general, his family priest, his treasurer (and several other 
o£Glcials), having bathed in the Narmadfi. at the time of the 
Makar-Sankrant on Monday, the 10th of the waning moon 
of M&gh in the Samvat year * « *, made a grant of the 
village of Patinkar in the division of J&iili-patan (the 
present Jabalpur) to a Brahman named Hari Sarman, the son 
of N^o and grandson of Bhava. 



1 'BieeAtA pdd&nufyira. 

3 The original words, as copied by the Kagpur Pandit are — " prapte Pray&ga vaia 
tnula nevesa valla, Sarddham satena grihinihhira mutra muktu I presume that it must have 
been a passage similar to this which Wilford had before him in the Kama Deva inscription, 
and which he translated as " he died in a loathsome dungeon." I suppose that he may have 
read garUni instead oigrihm. 
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v.— TASAH-KARNA INSCRIPTION. 

This inscription on copper was first published by Profes- 
sor Hall, with a short abstract of its contents, which contains 
all that is worth preserving ^ — 

" We are here told/^ lie says, " that in Anno Vikr. 1177, corre- 
sponding to A. D. 1120, a transfer of landed interest was made in pre- 
sence of King Govinda Chandra of Eanauj, and his court. The pro- 
perty that exchanged hands, the village of Karanda, and the talla of 
Karanda, in thepattali of Antar&la, passed from the possession of Bhat- 
tfiraka Badrasiva, a royal chaplain, into that of the Thakkur Yasishtha. 
Rudrasiva, it is stated, was invested with his estate by Baja Yasahkarna. 
It can scarcely be questioned that this was the ruler of Chedi, and how 
could the king of Kanauj have had authority, save as the result of con- 
quest, over soil which was once under his control?^' 

Professor Hall is, no doubt, right in identifying this Raja 
Yasahkarna with the king of Chedi, as the two kingdoms of 
Kanauj and Chedi were conterminous for a long distance, 
somewhere about the latitude of Rewa. As the grant is 
said to have been made to the very person who transfers it, 
we have a limit to the period * by which Tasahkama's grant 
must have preceded its transfer. It may be accepted, I 
think, as quite certain, that Rudrasiva, the family priest, was 
not under 30 years of age when he received the grant, and 
as very nearly certain that he was not over 60 years when he 
made the transfer. Raja Yasahkarna of Chedi must there- 
fore have been reigning within 30 years of A. D. 1120, or in 
A. D. 1090, which agrees with the period which I have 
already assigned to him on other evidence, from A. D. 1070 
to 1100. 

The district of Antar&la, in which Karanda was situated, 
I believe to be the country immediately to the east of Rewa, or 
the " included space" [Antarfila], lying between the Kaimur 
hills on the south, and the nameless range which bounds the 
right bank of the Tons river. This valley is conterminous 
with the Kantit district of Mirzapur, which must always 
have belonged to the Rfi^thors of Kanauj. The Antar^la 
here mentioned is, perhaps, the same district as the Antara- 
patta of Raja Hastings inscription, as the country about Rewa 
must almost certainly have formed part of his dominions, 

^ Bengal Asiatic Society's Journal, — XXXI,— p. 124. 
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VI.— TEWAE INSCEIPTION. 

This inscription, which is only 14f iaches by 13 inches, 
is engraved on a light-green stone. The letters are small, 
and are generally in good order. It mentions Graya Kama 
as the reigning king, and his son Nara Sinha Deva as the 
Yuva Raja, or heir apparent. I read the date as 902 of the 
Chedi Samvat. The word sat is spelt with the wrong *, but 
as it is preceded by nava^ " nine, '* and is followed by the 
name of the month and day, there can be no doubt that it 
is intended for saty or " himdred. '^ 

The inscription simply records that in the time of Raja 
Gaya Kama Deva, and his son Nara Sinha Deva, the Yuva 
Raja, a certain Brahman, named Bhava-brahma, built a 
temple to MahMeva; and that Prithivi-dhara, the son of 
Dharanidhara compose^ the inscription. The date is discuss- 
ed in another place. I read it as Wednesday (Budhe), the 
1st of Jyeshtha Sudi, Samvat 902 (of the Chedi era). 

VII.— BHERA-GHAT INSCRIPTION. 

We are fortunate in having a complete translation of this 
inscription by the , competent pen of Professor HaU.^ It is 
dated in the year 907 of the Chedi Samvat, and records the 
building of a temple to Siva under the name of Indu Mauli^ 
or ** Moon-crested, '' under the name of Vaidyanfi^tha, toge- 
ther with a mathay or cloister, and a vyakhdnasdlay or " hall 
of learning, " with gardens, attached to the temple. I have 
already discussed the probability of this temple being the 
present Chaunsat Jogini of Bhera Gh§.t. I have also a strong 
suspicion that the name of Bhera Ghat may have been deriv- 
ed from that of Vaidyandtha. In speakmg of the bathing 
place, the name would certainly have been shortened, by the 
omission of ndtha^ to Baidya- Ghat which might easily have 
been corrupted to the present form of Bhera, or Bheda 
Gh&t. Queen Alhanfi, Devi, the builder, was the widowed 
queen of Gaya Kama Deva. Her father was Raja Vijaya 
Sinha, Ruler of MewS^r, who married SylLmalfi. Devi, the 
daughter of Udayfi.ditya, king of Mfilwa. She was therefore 
a direct representative of two of the most famous royal fami- 
lies of mediaeval India, the Gx)bhilas of MewS-r and the Pra- 
mfixas of Mftlwa. Her marriage with Gaya Kama shows 

' American Oriental Society's Journal,— VI,— p. 509. 
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that the Kulachuris of Chedi were of equal social rank with 
the highest Rajput races. 

Two villages are mentioned as having been made over for 
the maintenance of the temple. One named Undi in the 
canton of Jaiili, is most probably the present village. of 
Undia, five miles to the south-south-west of Bhera Grh&t. 
There ie, however, another village named Emteea in the map, 
which is only one mile and a half to the south-east of Bhera 
Gh&t, which may perhaps dispute the claim of Undia. The 
second village called Makarapataka^ situated at the base of 
the hills to the south of the NarmodA, I have failed to 
identify. 

As this inscription relates the genealogy of the Kula- 
churis from Kokalla downwards, and is maiidy devoted to an 
account of their exploits and marriages, I will here give the 
full translation made by Professor HaU : — 

<'0m! Glory to Siva! 

" 1. May the lunar digit on the brow of the Moon-bedecked, which 
digit, though but one and individual, yet even in the absence of evening, 
constantly begets the conviction, as pertains to the opulent in attend- 
ants, that it is the second, augment your prosperity, and preserve it 
unim paired ! 

'^ 2. May the ranges of sacred watering-booths— chafed by the creep- 
ing and leaping waves of the celestial river which meanders on the head 
of Siva-— protect you. Is . it lines of white lotuses that present them- 
selves ? Or divisions of the moon ? Or germs of virtuous deeds ? Or 
else, the sloughs of serpents ? Or, again, eruptions of ashes ? Thus are 
they made the subject of speculation by the immortals. 

'' 8. That which is a pure pervading element ; that by whose revo- 
lutions the earth is illuminated ; that which imparts happiness to the 
eyes of the world ; that which is the cause of diversity among savors 
and the like, whose inhesion is in the terrene ; that which is a receptacle 
surcharged with odor ; he that sacrifices ; that which, is absolutely cold ; 
and that which is tactile, but devoid of color : may Siva, by virtue of 
these material forms, defend you. 

'' 4. May Nilakantha— -exciting, by the display of his javelin and 
battle-axe, affection in his votaries; the smeared with camphor; and 
exultant in his dance— confer on you all objects of desire. 

*' 5. May the Elephant-faced — counterfeiting ivory whiter than the 
jessamin, in bearing a lunar fragment potent to dispel the darkness of 
multitudinous impediments, and free from the smallest stain — compas- 
sionately accord to you supreme felicity. 

6. '^ May Saraswati — practising, with manifold elocution, all her 
devices ; and by employing though but the minutest rudiment of whose 
blandishments, men inspire, in assemblies, the highest reverence— sup- 
port you. 
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7. '^ In the lanar line there was a sovereign^ by name Arjuna : pas* 
sessor of a thousand arms ; a fire by night and day, in sabduing the 
hearts^ one after another^ of all dwellers in the three worlds ; by his 
effulgence putting contempt on other monarchs ; and, by the recollec- 
tion of whom^ things long ago lost, or taken by thieves, are even to this 
day recovered. 

8. ^^ Among his descendants arose Kakalla Deva, a famous lord of 
earth, whose story, though most wonderful, is yet not mythical, wear- 
ing a majestic aspect, and whose name, invoked, was the sole resort that 
produced joy to the triple universe. 

9. " From him sprung King Gftngeya Deva, who, by the discomfi- 
ture of hostile princes, sustaining huge mountains of pride, acquired infi- 
nite distinction, and who, an all-bestowing tree to suppliants, as making 
Mount Meru unworthy of similitude, placed this earth, though lying 
below, above elysium, and rendered it a fit habitation for the gods. 

10. " The vine of whose renown — ^a vine sprinkled with the nectar 
of meritorious achievements, and promotive of pure excellence— expanded 
itself over the entire pavilion of the cosmic egg. 

11. ^' Of him— who replenished with gold the ocean of importunities 
of his crowd of petitioners ; and of coveted celebrity — was born King 
Kama. 

12. " "Which king, unprecedented in splendour, maintaining the full 
energy of heroism, the Fandya discontinued violence; the Murala 
renounced all inclination, of arrogance; the Kanga negotiated an audi- 
ence ; the Yanga, with the Kalingas, was solicitous to do thereafter ; 
the Kira, like a parrot, stayed in his house, as a cage, and the Huna 
dismissed his elation. 

13. '^ Princes at variance with him ; whose consorts severally thus 
'protested : ' This whole country, which he enjoys in consequence of the 

defeat of our lords ; will we, as it were, diminish to view : for that, by 
the tears springing from our eyes, we have made great the seas ; and we 
have, moreover, aggrandized them by the surpassing water of our jewels.' 

14. ^^ From him the illustrious Yasah Kama derived his honorable 
origin : who lighted up the circuit of the quarters with the moon of the 
fame which accrued to him from devastating Chanpft-ranya ; whose 
heart was free from crookedness; pre-eminent esteem, enriched them 
by his munificence. 

15. '^ From him a treasure of the perfection of all virtues, inscrut- 
able, sprung Eling Gaya Kama Deva; the very sun of whose grandeur 
availed to bring about the uprising of a sea of desolation to the wives 
of his foes. 

16. ''A monarch was he, who, in brightness of complexion, outrival- 
led orpiment ; who was a cornucopia of probity, a garland of diffusive 
merits, the one destroyer of the hordes of his enemies, of unsullied 
splendour in battle, restraining the wicked by his beaming glory, and 
whose sword was of the keenest. 

'^ The race of the sons of Gobhila is of note among the nations. 
Therein was born King Hansap&la; by whose thronging armaments 
equipped with gallantry, and irresistible the marshalled squadrons of all 
combined antagonists were humiliated. 
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18. '^ The issue of his body was the fortunate King Vairisinha; 
whose feet were tinged by the reflection of the head-gems in the front- 
lets of all tributary chieftains^ prostrate in act of fealty, a repository 
of faultless wisdom, but not, indeed, an asylum to imperious suitors: 

19. '^ He, Vairisinha, moreover, consigned the kinsmen of his ad- 
versaries to the recesses of deep caverns, and entering in person, caused 
that their women neglected their tresses altogether. 

20. "Of him was bom King Vijayasinha; the good fortune of 
whose foes was overborne by the pressure of his comeliness and chivalry 
deserving the congratulations of all the people ; and the moon of whose 
glory was waring in the world continually. 

21. " Syamald. Devi, the beauteous daughter of Udayftditya, supreme 
ruler of the realm of Mal&va, was his consort; a talisman of bountiful 
courses, and lauded for her elegance. 

22. " Of him King Vijayasinha, equal to the custody of the world, 
was borne by her, Alhanfi, Devi ; in presentment the spotless, fluttering 
pennon of her long descended lineage : as the wife of Sankara had her ! 
origin from the Master of mountains, by Mena, and as the spouse of 
Subhrabh&nu sprang from Daksha, creator of the human family by 
VSrinl. 

23. " King Gaya Kama, celebrating nuptial rites with her, bestowed 
on her the highest affection ; even as Sslnkara on Siva. 

24. " She a mansion of erotic sentiment, the pinnacle-ball of accom- 
plishments, a wreath of loveliness, the emporium of excellencies, brought 
forth, by King Gaya Kama, a son. King Narasinha Deva. 

25. " Of him, the prosperous King Narasinha Deva, may the reful- 
gent moon of glory as it were imbue the walls of the directions with 
grateful store of refreshing nectar. And may the earth, obtaining in 
him a fitting protector, thus enjoy content, as that of foregone mighty 
monarchs it shall take no slightest thought. 

26. " May his younger brother Jayasinha Deva in wondrous wise 
doing honor to his brother, the first-born ; like as far Rama regard 
was had by Saumitri — ^be eminently victorious; who strong-armed, 
defeated his enemies' hosts, strepitant as thundering clouds, teeming 
with strategy, and comprising warriors of most stalworth frames. 
Bravo ! 

27. " That lady the open-handed AlhanA Devi, mother of the happy 
Narasinha Deva, occasioned this sanctuary of Indumauli to be erected, 
and this cloister, with its admirable pavement. 

28. "The same by the agency of her. commissioners constructed this 
hall of learning and line of gardens, wanting for nothing, in two ranges 
attached to the temple of S&mbhu. 

29. " To this divinity, entitled Vaidyanfttha, the queen — ^to the end 
that her good deeds might be blazoned set — apart the village known by 
the name of Undi in the canton of J&iili, with all the dues exigible 
therefrom. 

30. ''In like manner she appropriated another village, called 
Makarap&taka^ situated at the base of the Mlfs, on the south bank of 
Narmadft. 
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31. '^ Let the auspicious Rudrardsi^ a Pli.s{ipata a^cetic^ of the L&ta 
race^ and his heirs spiritual, fitly administer the duties of the charge of 
this establishment^ till Sambhu shall mete out the duration of the 
spheres. 

32. '^ In the family of Maunin connected with three branches^ those 
of Bhftrgava^ Yaitahavya^ and Savetasa was born of Maheshwara so 
called one Dharanidhara by name ; a person of worship^ repute^ and 
good presence. 

33. ^' By whom adorned with seemly radiance as his frontlet^ replete 
with exuberance of exalted tenderness^ and whose gratifying condition 
long endured the three worlds were, so to speak, irradiated. 

34. '^ His son Prithvidhara — who has scanned the further shore of the 
profound main of all science, and whose concourse of disciples has con- 
quered scholastically the round of quarters — transcribed this encomium. 

36. " His Piithwidhara's younger brother, of singular skill among 
such as are conversant in logic, the learned S&sidhara, as was his appel- 
lation^ composed this memorial. 

36. " All this the artificer called Pithe, proficient in the ordinance 
of Yiswakarman, has regulated, as Prithu disposed the earth. 

37. " Mahidhara, son of the chief craftsman, B&lasinha, wrought 
this stone with characters ; as the firmament is bestrewn with stars^ 
Sunday, the 11th day of the light .fortnight of M&rga, in the year 
907.^' 

VIII.— BHARHUT INSCRIPTION. 

This inscription is valuable, as showing that the rule of 
the Kulachuri Kings extended certainly as far north as 
Bharhut, about half -way between Jabalpur and Allahabad. The 
first four lines of the inscription give the titles of Narasinha 
Deva in exactly the same words as are applied to his father 
Gaya Kama Deva on the Jabalpur copper plates, and to his 
nephew Vijaya Sinha on the Kumbhi copper-plates.^ The 
following is the text of the record which contains several 
mistakes such as battaraka and Buddhe for bhattaraka and 
Budhe^ and others, which show that the inscriber was pro- 
bably ignorant as well as careless. 

1. — Swasti Sri parma bhattaraka mah&rlLjMhir^ parameswra Sri 

2. — ^V&ma-deva pad&nuddhy&ta parama battaraka mah& mahardjadheraja para 

3 — meswara para maheswra Tri-Kalingadhipati nija bhujo parjita A 

4. — Swapati, Gajapati, Narapati, raja triy&dnipati Srim&ii NABA 

6.— SINHA-DEVA charaD&h Vadyav& gr&makasya mahar& 

6.~ja-putra Sri Kesavaditya putra Baliala Deya kasya bahah 

7.— Samvat 909 Sravana Sudi 5 Buddhe. 

In a separate line below are the words ; 

Mdiit Sri Balldla Bdva. The record was engraved by 
order of Prince BaMla Deva, the son of KesavMitya and 
grandson of Raj^. Naiji- Sinha Deva. 

^ Bengal Asiatic Society's Journal, VIII> 483. 
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IX-r^TEWAR INSCRIPTION. 

This inscriptioii is now deposited in the N&gpur Museum. 
It measures 2 feet 8 inches by 1 foot 10 inches, and con- 
tains 27 lines of closely packed letters, but the whole is so 
weather-worn as to be in many parts quite illegible, and in 
others very difficult to decipher. It was seen by Professor 
Hall in Jabalpur, who gives the following account of it : ^ — 

'* When passing through the station of Jabalpur in February of last 
year [1858]^ I found in the museum at thafc place a somewhat weather- 
worn inscription^ hitherto inedited^ of the same class as those which 
precede. Unhappily I had neither leisure nor health to take a copy of 
it. The date it bears is Samvat 926/' " } 



Samvat 8ha4vin9att/uUara navasaididepi 926, \ 

Its poet was Sasihara^ son of Dharanidhara ; and it makes mention ! 

of Namadeva^ son of Mahidhora, as a Sutradhdra, Three of these names ' 

we have met with in the record of 907. At the foot of the stone, the I 

ensuing benediction, in the Arya measure, is legible without difficulty. \ 

YSiVat sury&chandran y^t&y&tam nabhastle tapatah tavat 
kirtanametat kirtyai kartuh sthiram chuy&t. 

'^ As long as the sun and moon, going and returning, shall shine in the 
firmament, so long may this eulogy endure, conducing to the renown of 
tiie doer of the transaction herein memorialized." 

I have found the name of Jaya Sinha Deva in both the 
24th and 25th lines, and the tribal name of Kulachuri-Kula 
in the middle of the 13th line. A more minute examination 
would no doubt reveal other names of the rulers of Chedi, 
but the result would hardly repay the trouble. 

X.— TEWAR INSCRIPTION. 

Both the discovery and the translation of this short in- 
scription are due to Professor Hall.^ It is dated in the year 
928 [of the Chedi Samvat] while Nara Sioha Deva wg^s still 
reigning. The record is so short that I may give its transla- 
tion in full — 

1. — "We render homage to the supreme Brahm&, w^o is intellect 
and felicity ; adored by Brahmd. and the other inferior deities ; Maha- 
deva, god of gods, parent of the world. 

2. — '' The son of the fortunate King GaysL Kama, the auspicious 
King Nara Sinha Deva, has conquered the earth. May the fortunate 
Jaya Sinha Deva, his younger brother, long be triumphant. 



' American Oriental Society's Journal, VT, 583. 
' American Oriental Society's Journal, VI, 513. 
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3. — " Eesava^ son of the late Aladeva Astaka^ the Brahman so called^ 
procured this temple of Iswara to be constructed. 

"In the year 928, Sunday, the 6th day of the light fortnight of 
Sravana ; tie moon being in the asterism Hasta. 

'^ Family name of Eesava the collector Eaty3.na ; his residence, the 
village of Sikha, in Malavaka/' 

This inscription is valuable for its date, as we learn from 
another inscription dated in S. 932, that both Nara Sinha and 
his brother Jaya Sinha had died in the short interval of four 
years. But that Jaya outlived his brother and reigned for 
a brief period, we learn from the following inscription. 

XI.— TEWAR INSCRIPTION. 

This nearly perfect inscription is 3 feet 6 inches long by 
1 foot 8 inches broad, and contains 21 lines. It is unfortu- 
nately broken right across near the middle, but the fracture is 
so clean that very few, if any, of the letters are lost. It 
opens with the usual invocation to Siva and ends with the 
words Kritastya jyateh. The genealogy opens with the 
descent of the Kulachuri kings from Atn, but the details 
begin with Yuva R^ja Deva, after whom follow Kokalla, 
G^ngeya Deva, Kama Deva, Yasah Kama, Gay&. Kama, 
Nara Sinha and his brother Jaya Sinha. The inscription 
was recorded during the reign of Jaya Sinha, who is called 
Srimdn Mahitrij Jaya Sinha Deva in one place and 
Kshitipati and Nripati in others. The genealogy of Alhand 
Deviy the queen of Gayfi. Kama, is the same as that recorded 
in the Bhera Gh^t inscription ; but the wording is some- 
what different. In that record her mother Syft-mala Devi 
is called the daughter of UdayMitya, king of MMava, 

Mdlavamandalddhindthodaydditya-sutdy 
while in the present inscription she is §aid to be the 
" daughter of Udayft-ditya, lord of Dh&ra,'* 

Dhdrddhisodaydditya-sutd. 

We thus learn that Dh&ra, and not Ujain, was the capital of 
Uday^ditya. 

I cannot find any date, nor do I see the name of Vijaya 
Sinha Deva, the son of Jaya Sinha, who, as we know &om 
the Kumbhi inscription, had already succeeded his father in 
the year 932 of the Chedi era. The date of the present 
record is therefore fixed between the narrow limits of the 
four years 928 to 932. 
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XII.— TEWAR INSCRIPTION. 

This inscription, on a dark reddish-brown stone, is in two 
pieces, measuring 2 feet 4 inches in breadth by 2 feet in 
height. But each piece is imperfect at the top, and on one 
side, what remains is in fair order, and consists of 25 lines, 
wanting at both beginning and end. I have, however, man- 
aged to make out that it was a record of Jaya Sinha Deva 
during his short reign, which was limited between the year 
928, when his elder brother Nara Sinha was still reigning, 
and 932, when we know that his son Vijaya Sinha Deva had 
ascended the throne. I find the name of Sri Yasahka [ma 
Deva] in the 11th line ; but that of Srim^n Jaya [Sinha 
DevaJ had already appeared in the 7th line ; and in the 16th 
line he is distinctly entitled king [nripati] ; 

Samara Sahasra Jayi Jaya Sinha Deva nripatirijayati. 
Further, in the 18th line I find his son's name — 

Jayastu Vijaya Sinha. 

This record may therefore be placed about the year 930 
of the Chedi Samvat. 

XIII.— TEWAR INSCRIPTION. 

The only notice of this inscription is due to Professor 
Hall.^ He found two imdeciphered inscriptions in the 
Jabalpur museum — 

" But both too nearly worn out ever to be read in their entirety. 
The later, dated in the year 931 of an unknown era, exhibits the names 
of king Gay^ Kama, of Sasidhara, pandit and poet, and of the engraver 
Kima Deva, of Mahidhara/^ 

As I could not find any trace of this inscription at Jabal- 
pur, I conclude that it must have been removed to the N&g- 
pur museum, where, however, I failed to find it. 

XIV.— KTJMBHI INSCRIPTION. 

The text and translation of this inscription were first 
published in 1839 ; but the reading was so full of errors that 
its revision was happily undertaken by Professor Hall in 
1862.* According to my information, the two coppier-plates on 

1 Bengal Asiatic Society's Journal, 1861, p, 323, note. 

> See Bengal Asiatic Society's Journal, Vol. VIII, pp. 483*488, and Vol. XXXI, p. 111. 
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which the inscription is engraved were found at Kochnar, a 
small village 1^ mile from Kumbhi, on the Heran or Hiran- 
yavati river. They are said to Jiave been a pair of small 
plates and to have been discovered by a Kurmi Zamindar 
when digging a koh^ or grain-pit, outside his house. I heard 
also that a second pair of large copper-plates were found 
about 1865 by a BaisS^khi Kol. They had no ring or seal. 
It seems probable that the last pair were the Jabalpur plates 
which I have already described. 

As the Kumbhi inscription is rather a long one, I gladly 
avail myself of Professor Hall's abstract, which contains all 
that is worth preserving for historical purposes. 

" The inscription begins with a doxology to Vishnu ; to the lotus of 
his navel ; to Brahmsl, who originated therefrom ; to Brahmsl^s son Atri, 
and to the moon which emanated from one of Atri's eyes. From the 
moon^ by a daughter of the sun, sprung Bodhana; and from 
him was bom PurAravas, who had to wife Urvasi and Earth. Among 
the descendants of Purflravas was Bharata. To him the Haihayas traced 
their origin ; and from these came KS^rtavirya, the founder of the family 
of Kulachuri. To this family belonged the last dynasty that dominated 
over Chedi.'^ 

" Beginning with Yuvaraja, father of Kokalla, and ending with 
Ajaya Sinha, heir-apparent, the line of kings recorded in the inscription 
is so well known that their names need not be repeated. Of their 
family we are here furnished with a few facts, additional to those which 
I have detailed on former occasions. Gangeya died at Prayaga or Alla- 
habad, and we are led to infer that his wives, amounting in round num- 
bers to a hundred, underwent cremation with the mortal remains of their 
lord. Kama built the city of Karnavati. The consort of Gayakarna 
or Gayakarna was Alhana; and that of Vijaya Sinha was Gosala. 
The appellations of these two ladies have hitherto been misrepresented. 

" A crown-village Choralayi, in the pattala of SambalS,, is transferred 
by the relique under notice, a legal document. The donor is Gosala, 
on the part of her son Ajaya Sinha, a minor. The donee is a learned 
Brahman, one Sidha, son of Chhiktu, son of Siilhana, son of Janardan. 
Six royal functionaries are enumerated in the grant; and the oflBuial 
designations are added of three more whose names are not specified. 

" The present inscription is, by one year, the latest, as yet brought 
to light, published by the Haihaya rulers in Central India. "We learn 
from it, that the capital of those potentates, from the very first, was 
Tripuri ; and that their kingdom, so long as they are known to have 
possessed it, was called Chedi. We find it set forth that '' in that 
Kulachuri family was a monarch, eminent among the just. His 
Majesty Yuvarsi,j«, — a young lion in destroying odour-bearing elephants, 
i, e., pride-blind kings, — who sanctified Tripuri, resembling the city 
of Purandara, '^ 
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In the 23rd verse of this inscription we have the distinct 
announcement, that Jaya Sinha had succeeded his brother 
on the throne of Chedi — 

4 

Sri Jaya Sinha Deva nripati rdjyabhishehan^ nripa. 

Here we have not only the title of king (nripa), but a 
proof of his inauguration or coronation in the term ^abhisheka.* 
The grant was made during the reign of his son Eaja 
Vijaya Sinha in the year 932 of the Chedi Samvat, Prince 
Ajaya Sinha being the heir-apparent. 

XV.--GOPALPUR INSCRIPTION. 

The first notice of this inscription is also due to Professor 
Hall, who was informed that the tablet was broken in an 
attempt to remove it.^ It is still at Gop&lpur, a village 2 
miles to the south-east of Bhera Gh&t, where my copies were 
taken. The stone is 4 feet 6 inches in length by 1 foot 
9 inches in breadth, and contains 21 lines. It is very much 
injured in the lesser half, which forms the left side, and in 
the right half it is in many places weather-worn and in- 
distinct. Professor HaU gives some portions of the text, on 
which he remarks — 

^' Here we have the names of Arjana, the thousand-armed, of 
Kulachuri, Kama, Yasah, Karna^ Jaya Sinha, Gosala, and Vijaya 
Sinha, and these names indicate that the inscription is Chedian, and of 
nearly the same date with that of the inscription printed at large from 
Kumbhi." 

It has no date, as noticed by Professor Hall ; but the 
name of Sri Vijaya Sinha Deva Nripa^ which occurs in the 
16th line, shows that it cannot be earlier than the year 932 
of the Chedi era. 

XVI.— TEWAR INSCRIPTION. 

This is only a fragment of an inscription on a dark-green 
stone, found at one of the stone-cutter's houses in Tewar. It 
is only 10 inches long and 8 inches broad, with parts of 
eleven lines of inscription, including a part of the first Une. 
It is broken on both sides. I notice it here, because some 
one hereafter may chance to find other pieces, which would 
help to complete it. I see the name of Tripura in the 7th 

1 Bengfd Asiatic Society's Joarnal, XXXI, 113, and YIII, 483. 
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line, and of Sinhapnra in the 8tli line. I find also the name 
of Bhima P^la and of Mah& Samudra in the 4th line. The 
characters are a little more than half inch in height, and of 
the square form usually found in the later inscriptions of 
Nara Sinha and his brother Jaya Sinha. 

IVom au these inscriptions I have compiled the following 
genealogy of the Kulachuri Rajas of Chedi, beside which, for 
the sake of ready reference and comparison, I have arranged 
the genealogies of the kings of all the neighbouring 
countries, includiQg the E;&.htors of Kanauj, the Pramaras of 
M&lwa, ihe Gobhilas of Mew&r, and the Chandels of Mahoba. 
On the left I have given the approximate dates at the rate 
of 25 years for each generation, and under each name I have 
placed the actual dates of the Christian era. In the three 
known instances of long reigns, those of Govinda Rfi,thor, 
Bhoja Pram-5Lra,'and Dhanga Ohandella, there is some dis- 
crepancy when compared with the approximate dates, but it 
will be seen that these are speedily rectified in succeeding 
generations. 



Approx 

imate 

dates 

by ^en- 

eratioDB. 



A. D. 

876 
900 

925 

950 

975 

1000 

1025 



1050 



1075 



1100 



1125 



1150 



1175 
1200 



Kings of Kanauj. 



Pram&ras of 
M&lwa. 



Bhqja Deya I. 
Mahcndra P&la 

Deva. 
BhojaDevall 
Yinayak P&la Deva. 



Bahtobs. 



Chandra Deva 



Madana P&Ia 



Govinda Chandra. . . 



V\jaya Chandra ... 



Jaya Chandra 



Krishna 

Vairi Sinha 

Siyaka 

y&kpati 

l>hoja 

Uday&ditya 



Sy&mala Devi ... 



Gobhilas of 
SA&war. 



••• 



Hansa P&la 
Vairi Sinha 






I y^aya Sinha. 



Alhani Devi 



Married X 



Knlachuris of 
Chedi. 



Kokalla I 
Mngdhatunga 

Tavaraja 
Lakshmana 
Tavaraja 
Kokalla II 
Gangeya Deya 



Kama Deya 



Tasah Karna 



GayaKama 



Nara Sinha Deya. 



Jaya Sinha Doya ... 



V\iaya S. I). 



Ajaya S. D. 



Chandellas of 
Mahoba. 



B&hila. 
Harsha. 

Taso Yarma. 

Dhanga. 

Gonda. 

Yidy&dhara. 

Yyaya. 



Kirtti Yarmma. 



Sallakshana. 



Jaya Yarmma. 



Prithyi Yarmma. 



Madana Yarmma. 



Param&rdi Deya. 



A comparison of this list with that previously given of 
the intermarriages between the Kulachuris and RS^shtrakutas 
will most fully establish the approximate dates which I 
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have assigned to the Kulachuri kings. Perhaps a somewhat 
higher rate than 25 years per generation might he allowed ; 
but after a rather extensive scrutiny I have found that 25 
years is as nearly as possible the exact average of an Indian 
generation. Out of 16 families, counting 141 generations, 
the total duration was 3,442 years, which gives an average of 
24*41 years to each generation. The means vary from 
20' 25 years to 28* 75 years. Occasionally there may be three 
or four Ion g generations, as amongst the Mughals from Akbar's 
accession in 1556 to Aurangzeb's death in 1707, there were 
four generations, covering 151 years, which gives the very high 
average of 37f years to a generation. But these four reigns 
were very exceptional, as Akbar was only 13 years old when 
he ascended the throne, and Aurangzeb was nearly 90 years 
old when he died, and the true average was obtained after the 
next 12 years, when two more generations had disappeared, 
so that six generations had passed away in 163 years, giving 
only 27 years to each. I am therefore satisfied that the rate 
of 25 years is a very near average whenever the number of 
generations exceeds five or six. 

The following notes regarding the kings of Chedi are 
taken partly from their own inscriptions, and partly from 
those of the neighbouring princes, with whom they fought 
or formed alliances. The information thus obtained is not 
very extensive, but it covers a long period of the history of 
Central India, of which little or nothing was previously known. 
It is, however, both exact and trustworthy, two rare qualities 
in early Indian history. 

The KulachtiriSf or Kala^hv/ris^ for the name is written 
both ways, claim to be descended from the Moon through 
Atri and Yadu. They are, therefore, Somvansi T^davas. 
Prom Yadu was descended Haihaya, who gave his name to 
the Haihayas, and from him KS^rtavirya, who in every in- 
scription is stated to be the founder of the Kuldchuri family. 
The origin of this name is quite unknown ; but it is un- 
doubtedly old, as it is found in an inscription of the Ch^- 
lukyas as early as the reign of Mangala, or Mangalisa, the 
son of Pulakesi before A. D. 550. This king boasts of 
having overcome Buddha Raja, the son of Sankaragana. 
The latter name is a rare one, and the only other examples 
of it known to me are in the Kulachuri family. But as a 
later inscription of the ChS.lukyas describes the fierce Man- 
galisa as "ravishing the power of the Kulachuris like a 
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thunderbolt," there can be little doubt that the two names of 
Sankaragana and Buddha belong to the Kulachuri dynasty 
of Chedi. In a third inscription the Ch&lukyas claim to 
have acquired the kingdom of the princes of the Kulachuri 
dynasty. 

But the kingdom of the Kulachuris must have been 
established at least three centuries before the time of Man- 
galisa Ch&lukya, as the dates of their inscriptions all refer 
to a period close to A. D. 249 as the initial point of the 
Kulachuri^ or Chediy Samvat. The inscription of Man- 
galisa is dated at fuU length, but the numeral word 
is unfortunately doubtful- It was read as chahatawa by 
General Legrand Jacob, but I think it must be intended 
for Chaturtha Samviatsara^ the 4th year, which would be 
about A. D. 533. We thus get a glimps of the Kulachu- 
ris just three centuries after their first establishment, and 
then all becomes dark again for about three centuries more, 
when Kokalla Deva I. appears upon the scene. But from 
his time until the Muhammadan conquest, a period of nearly 
four hundred years, we have a very complete genealogy of 
the family. 

1. — Kokalla Deoa I. His name is placed at the head of 
the detailed genealogy in both the BUhari and Benares in- 
scriptions. In the latter he is said^ to have married Nanda 
Devi ChandellS. ; and in both he is stated to have warred 
with Bhoja Deva, who is called a Raja of the West. The 
Bilhari stone also makes him war with Krishna Raja in the 
South.^ The former prince I have identified with Bhoja 
Deva I. of Kanauj, whose date ranges from A. D. 860 to 
900. His earliest inscription, which is engraved on a temple 
pillar in the great fort of Deogarh near Chanderi, is dated in 
Samvat 919, in figures only, and also in Saka KMa 784, both 
in words and in figures. Both dates correspond with A. D. 
862. His next inscription is engraved inside a rock temple 
in the fort of GwaUar. It is dated in Samvat 933 both in 
words and figures, equivalent to A. D. 876.* A third in- 
scription is at Pahewa, or Prithudaka, to the west of Thane- 
sar. This is dated in the year 276, which, as Bhoja was a 
king of Kanauj, I have referred to the era of Harsha Var- 
dhana of Kanauj beginning with 607 A. D. The date of this 
inscription will therefore be 882 A. D. A fourth inscrip- 

^ Bengal Asiatic Society's Journal, XXX, p. 321 and p. 325, sloka 17. 
^ Bengal Asiatic Society's Journal, XXXI, 398. 
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tion of his son Mahendra PMa Deva, on a copper-plate 
found at Benares, bears the date of S. 315, which referred to 
the Harsha era, places Mahendra in A. T>. 921, and his 
father Bhoja about A. D. 900. 

Bhoja Raja is also mentioned in the Baja Tarangini as 
having overrun the country of Thakkiya in the Panjiib 
about the beginning of the reign of Sankara Varauna of 
Kashmir — 883 to 901 A. D. Thakkiya is no doubt the same 
district as the Tdki of Hwen Thsang, close to Sangala in the 
Panj^b, and the T^kiya of the Sindh chronicles, which was 
visited by Jaisiya, son of D&.hir, on his way from Sindh to 
Kashmir. As lord of the Eastern Panjab and the district 
of Thanesar, Bhoja Deva of Kanauj was fully entitled to be 
styled lord of the West. But I believe that the west in the 
notice of KokaUa's fight with Bhoja refers simply to the 
direction from which Bhoja advanced. The fort of Deogarh 
near Chanderi, in which was found Bhoja's inscription of 
A. D. 862, Kes 150 miles to the north-west of Tewar or Tri- 
pura. In this direction therefore the two kings may have 
come into conflict at any time between A. D. 860 and 900. 

With regard to Krishna Raja of the south, I have already 
noted that he must be identified with Krishna II. Rltshtra- 
kuta, who is recorded in another inscription to have married 
Mah&devi, the daughter of Kokalla.^ This is shown con- 
clusively in the first table giving the intermarriages of the 
Kulachuris and BS^htrakutas. Now, Krishna's date can be. 
fixed with some certainty to the period between 870 and 
890 A. D. by the ascertained dates of the inscriptions of 
Govinda Raja and Amogha Varsha II. The first was his 
great-grandfather, whose date is A. D. 808; the second 
was Ms great-grandson whose date is A. D. 933. The 
interval is 125 years, which gives nearly 21 years to each 
prince, and assigns Krishna to the period between 871 and 
892 A. D. 

The reign of Kokalla I. as derived from the dates of his 
contemporaries Bhoja and Krishna, may therefore be fixed 
with certainty to the period between 860 and 900 A. D. 

2. — Mugdhatunga is the name of Kokalla's son and suc- 
cessor in the Bilhari inscription ; but in the Benares copper- 
plate he is called Prasiddha Dhavala. The two names, how- 
ever, must belong to the same person, as in each record he is 

» Bombay Asiatic Society's Journal, IV, 97. 
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made the grandfather of Lakshmana, and the great-grand- 
father of Sankaragana and YuvarSija. The exploit related 
of Mugdhatunga is that " he wrested P&,li from the lord of 
Kosala." The approximate date of his reign will he A. D. 
900 to 925. To Mugdhatunga's reign must he assigned the 
loss of the two districts of Tiklk and RodapMi, as recorded 
in an inscription at Bhilsa discovered hy Professor Hall, who 
gives the following ahstract of its contents : — 

'^ Kaundinja^ entitled Yachaspati^ was premier of a Baja Krishna^ 
and dwelt on the Vetravati. After discomfiting the lord of Chedi hy 
slaying a Sahara, named Sinha^ probably the Chedian generalissimo^ he 
established the district of Sila^ and Rodap&di^ which also seems to 
denominate a district/' 

The home of the minister on the Vetravati, or Betwa 
Biver, proves that the country was MMwa, and that the king 
was Krishna Pramara. As he was the great-grandfather 
of V^kpati Pramara, whose known dates are A. D. 974 
and 993, his own date must he fixed approximately ahout 
75 years earlier, or in A. D. 900 to 925, which wUl make 
him a contemporary of Mugdhatunga. Other children of 
Kokalla were Sankaragana, Arjuna, and MahMevi. But 
as the first is distinctly called Raja of Chedi, he was prohahly 
the elder son, who left no male issue, and was thus succeeded 
hy his younger hrother Mugdhatunga. 

3. — Keyuravarsha in the Bilhari inscription is the son 
and successor of Mugdhatunga. In the Benares plate, how- 
ever, the grandson of Kokalla is called Bdla Sarsha ; hut 
this is very probably the same name imperfectly deciphered. 
The queen of this prince was NaJiald of the Chalukya 
family. She erected a temple to Siya, and gave for its sup- 
port several villages, of which one named Fondi still exists 
4 miles to the north-west of Bilhari. A second village 
named KhailapS^taka is most probably now represented by 
Khailw&ra, 6 miles east-north-east of Bilhari. The identifica- 
tion of these two villages in such close neighbourhood to Bil- 
hari is sufficient to prove that the inscription transcribed 
by Professor Hall was actually brought from Bilhari, as he 
was informed. The reign of Keyura Varsha must be 
assigned approximately to A. D. 925 to 950. According to 
the Benares plate Yuva R^ja was the younger brother of 
B&la Harsha, and Lakshmana was his son. This is the 
Yuva B&ja whose daughter Kandak&; Devi was married to 
Amogha Varsha I. B&shtrakuta^ which agrees with the 
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genealogies, 9^ both were descendants in the third generation 
from Kokalla I. 

4. — Lakahmana was the son and successor of Keyfira- 
varsha, following • the Bilhari inscription, but his nephew 
according to the Benares plate. His father Yuvar^ja having 
died early, Lakshmana is said to have conquered the Raja of 
Kosala, and to have invaded Orissa, from which he brought 
away a figure of the serpent K&liya, which he consecrated to 
Siva in the famous temple of Someswara, or Soman^tha in 
SurashtrS,, where he had previously dedicated a car. He is 
also stated to have appointed a holy person named Hridaya- 
siva to the service of Queen Nohal&'s temple. 

To Lakshmana must be assigned the construction of the 
fine large tank at Bilhari, named Lakshman Sagar. The 
people of Bilhari also attribute the ruins of a palace to B&ja 
Lakshmana, who, as they informed me, lived 900 years ago. 
This would place him in A. D. 970, which agrees exactly with 
the approximate date of A. D. 950 to 975 which I have 
computed for him by the recorded generations of his dynasty. 

According to one of the OhMukya inscriptions, Vikram- 
Mitya IV. married Vonthfi. Devi, daughter of Lakshmana, 
B/^ja of Chedi desa. Now, this king died in A. D. 973, 
which confirms the approximate date of 950 to 975 which I 
have assigned to Lakshmana. 

5. — Yuvardjay according to both inscriptions above 
quoted, was the younger son of Lakshmana, the elder being 
Sankaragana. The Bilhari inscription was recorded during 
the reign of Lakshmana, but the later record from Benares 
gives the crown to Yuvar&ja. As he was the father of 
Kokalla II. he is the same prince with whom so many of the 
later inscriptions begin their genealogies. 

Amongst the inscriptions preserved in the great temple at 
XJdaypur to the north of Bhilsa, there is one of B&ja Bhoja 
Pramftra, which relates that V&kpati, the uncle of Bhoja, 
" defeated Yuvar&ja and took possession of Tripura." Now, 
V&kpati*8 date is known to include A. D. 973 and 994, 
which is the very period, 975-1000, which I have already 
assigned to Yuvar4ja by reckoning the generations of his 
own family. 

6. — Kokalla II. was the son and successor of Yuvar&ja. 
Nothing special is related of him. He was a great warrior, 
and the progress of his arms was only stopped on the shores 
of the four surrounding oceans. There is an inscription of 
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a Kokalla at Khajur^ha wliich is dated in Sanivat 1058 or 
A. D. 1001. It ends with the words Sri KoJckalena^ and 
has the name of Kokkala also in the 17th and 18th lines, 
but I am unable to say whether it refers to Kokalla of Ohedi. 
Its date, however, agrees exactly with the approximate period 
of that king, 1000 to 1025, as derived from the reckoning of 
generations of his family. 

7. — Gdnggeya Deva was the son and successor of Kokalla 
II. In the Kumbhi plates it is said that '* to him was dear 
the abode at the root of the holy fig-tree at Prayaga." There 
he died, and his hundred wives became Satis. Wilford 
makes him die in a "loathsome prison;" but it is quite 
certain that there must be some mistake in this passage of 
Wilford's abstract of the Benares copper-plate. It is, of 
course, quite possible that Ganggeya may have been made 
captive by the R&.thor R^ja of Kanauj, and that he may 
have been imprisoned at Pray^ga ; but it is absolutely im- 
possible that his own son Kama Deva should have recorded 
anything about a " loathsome dungeon." His hundred or 
hundred and fifty wives are a sufficient proof that he must 
have reigned for some time. By the genealogical reckoning 
his reign is fixed approximately at from A. D. 1025 to 
1050. It is certain that he was reigning in A. D. 1030-31, 
as he is mentioned by name by Abu RUi&n as the king of 
Ddhal [or Chedi]. The geographer, after mentioning Jaj- 
haoti and Gw&liar and KaUnjar as lying to the south-east of 
Kanauj, adds — 

^' On arrive aussi a Dhal, dont la capitale est Bitoura. Le prince 
de ce pays est inaintenant Kankyou." ^ 

In the original these names are Ddhal^ JPituriy and 
GangeOy which are clearly intended for D&ihal (or Ohedi), 
Tipuri (or Tripuri, the capital of Ohedi), and Gangeya Deva. 
To him we most probably owe the issue of the gold, silver 
and copper coins which bear a four-armed figure of DiirgS, 
on the obverse, the well-known cognizance of the Kulachuris 
of Chedi, and on the reverse the inscription in bold characters 
Sri mad Gdnggeya Deva. The name is a very uncommon 
one, and does not occur amongst any of the other contempo- 
rary dynasties which issued similar coins. The four-armed 
figure of Dfirgft, is a strong evidence in favom* of the first 
issue of these coins by the Ohedi Prince. There are similar 
coins of the Ohandel Kings Kirtti Varmma, Hallakshana 

* See Reinuud, Fragments Arabes et Persans, pp. — 85,106. 
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Varmma, Jaya Varmma, and Madana Varmma, all of wlioiv 
were posterior to Gstnggeya. There are similar coins also of 
Govinda Chandra Rfi-thor of Kanauj and of Kum^ra PS.la 
and A jay a P&la of Gujarat, the successors of Siddh Ray ; 
but they, too, were posterior to G^ggeya. It seems, however, 
difficult to explain why none of G^nggeya's successors should 
have followed his example. 

8. — Karna Deva was the son and successor of G^nggeya 
Deva. The Benares copper-plate was engraved during his 
reign. It is dated in the year 793 of the Chedi Samvat, 
which, according to Wilford's account, was also the 2nd year 
of his reign. In the Bhera Ghat inscription it is said that 
during his riegn — 

"The Pdndya discontinued violence; the Murala renounced all 
inclination of arrogance ; the Kanga negotiated an audience ; the Yangay 
with the KalingaSy was solicitous to do thereafter ; the Kira^ like a parrot, 
stayed in his house as a cage; and the Huna dismissed his elation.'^ 

It will be observed that all these districts are at a long 
and safe distance from Chedi, and their conquest might be 
asserted with impunity. Nothing is here said of It&ja Bhoja 
of MMwa, or of Bhima of Gujarat, with whom, as we learn 
from other sources, Karna really did come into contact. 
Bhima Deva reigned from A. D. 1022 to 1072 ; and Bhoja 
was reigning in 1021-1034, and 1042, and very probably for 
some time after 1050. In 1059 his successor Uday^tya 
was on the throne. The accession of Karna cannot therefore 
be placed later than 1050 A. D. Beckoning by the genera- 
tions of his own family, his approximate date is 1050 to 1075. 
In the Jabalpur plate Karna is said to have conquered 
Bhimeswara, king of Andhra. This prince must be Bhima 
II., one of the Eastern Ch&lukyas. 

In the 12th stanza of the Kumbhi plate it is recorded that 
Karna built the City of KarnStvati. The same fact was also 
stated in the Benares plate. It has generally been supposed 
that the ruins of Karanbel must be the city of Kamavati ; 
but I suspect that the true site was near K^ri TaJai, where 
there are extensive rtdns of an old city with numerous 
temples, which are still called Ka^npur. No. 2 inscription 
of B;fi,ja Lakshmana came from this place, and in the ruins 
there still stands a huge boar incarnation of Vishnu 8 feet 
long and 7 feet high. The temples are said to have been 
built by R^ja Kam D^hirya ; and to the same king is attri- 
buted the foundation of Bflhari. Here tradition has preserved 
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the king's title very correctly, as Ddhala is a name of 
Tripura, and Karna of JDdhala is precisely the same thing as 
Karna of Chedi. 

In the prologue to the curious drama called Prabodha 
Chandrodaya, which was performed before Kirtti Varmma 
Chandel, it is stated that "Vishnu having subdued the 
powerful Karna gave prosperity to the king Kirtti 
Varmma." ^ This defeat of Karna is also mentioned in one 
of the K&linjar inscriptions, ^ where the Chandel king is 
said to have conquered the southern country, and speedily 
" defeated the immense army of Karna!^ The same victory 
of Kirtti Varmma is no doubt mentioned in the Mhau inscrip- 
tion, although the name of the conquered king has been lost. ^ 
Lieutenant Price translates the passage as follows : — 

'^ His son was Kirtti Varmma Deva, of good renown * * * as if 
virtue had descended in a human form^ who vanquished * * * ^ * through 
the aid of his six allies.^' 

Here I believe that we must supply the name of Karna^ as 
this success would appear to have been the chief exploit of 
the Chandel King. Kirtti Varmma was, therefore, a con- 
temporary of Karna of Chedi. Now, I have lately obtained 
an inscription of Kirtti Varmma, which is carved on the 
rock of the great fort of Deogarh, to the east of Chanderi. 
This is dated in the Samvat year 1154, or A. D. 1097. But 
as Jaya Varmma, the grandson of Kirtti Varmma, was reign- 
ing in Samvat 1173, or A. D. 1116, the year A. D. 1097 must 
have been near the close of Kirtti's reign. Some years ago, I 
had placed him approximately between the years A. D. 1065 
and 1085 ; which I would now extend to 1100. R&ja Karna of 
Chedi must, therefore, have reigned for sometime after 1065, 
which agrees with the date already assigned to him from 
A. D. 1060 to 1075 by the reckoning of the generations of his 
own family. As a contemporary of Bhoja Deva of MMwa, 
Bhima Deva of Gujarat and Kirtti Varmma of Mahoba, this 
date seems unexceptionable ; although neither the beginning 
nor the end of the period may be quite exact. There is, how- 
ever, a notice of a Karna R&.]a who was defeated by XJday Mitya 
of MMwa ; but both in the copy and in the translation of the 
inscription he is called Karna or Kitrn^ta.* But it is difficult 

1 In Dr. Taylor's translation the name of the king of Chedi is omitted ; but it is 
given in the original Sanskrit as Karna. See Archaeological Survey of India, II, 453. 
^ Bengal Asiatic Society's Journal, XVII, Part I, 319. 
' Asiatic Researches of Bengal, XII, 357. 
^ Bombay Asiatic Society's Journal, I, 269. 
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to see exactly how the King of MMwa could have reached 
Karn&ta ; and if he had got so far, it is equally difficult to see 
where he could have found a Karna R&ja. In none of the lists 
of the Karn^ta, to which I have access, is there a single E[arna. 
It seems therefore not improbable that we should read B^ja 
Karna of Karnavati, as UdayS-ditya of M&lwa was not only his 
contemporary, but also his immediate neighbour on the east. 
Now, I posssess an inscription of Udaylbditya dated in Samvat 
1137, or A. D. 1080 ; while another inscription assigns to him 
the building of the magnificent Udaypur temple in Samvat 
1116, or A. D. 1058 — a period which coincides exactly with 
that which I have already assigned to the King of Chedi. 

9. Ydsah Karna was the son and successor of Karna 
Deva. No Chedian inscriptions have yet been found of this 
King ; but he is mentioned by name in one of the R&thor 
copper-plate grants as having bestowed a village on Rudra- 
siva, which was afterwards transferred by the recipient to 
another person in the presence of Govinda Chandra Rfi/ja 
of Kanau], in the Samvat year 1177, or A. D. 1120.^ I 
conclude therefore that he must have been reigning some 20 
or 30 years previously, or between A. D. 1090 and 1100, which 
agrees with the date of 1075 to 1100 assigned to him by 
the reckoning of generations. It seems highly probable also 
that he was the reigning King of Chedi some time before 
A. D. 1104, when I^kshtnidhara Rfi^ja of M&lwa " conquered 
Trvpwri in a campaign, resembling an ordinary excursion of 
pleasure.* As this exploit was recorded, along with many 
others, in the year 1104 A. D., it must have taken place some 
time previoulsy. As an eclipse of the sun is mentioned, the 
actual date of the inscription must be the 16th Pebruary 1105, 
towards the close of the Hindu year 1161. 

10. Gaya Ka/rna was the son and successor of Yasah 
Karna. Of him I possess a perfect inscription dated in the 
year 902 of the Chedi Samvat, when his son Nara Sinha 
Deva was Yuva R&ja. This was close to the end of his 
reign, as his son had abeady succeeded him in 907. He 
married Alhanfl; Devi, the grand-daughter of UdayMitya of 
M&lwa [A. D. 1059 to 1080,] and the niece of Lakshmidhara 
(inscription 1104 A. D.) and of Nara Varmma, who died in 
A. D. 1133. Her marriage may, therefore, be placed some- 
time after 1100 A. D. His approximate date by reckoning the 



' Bombay Asiatic Society's Journal, I, 270. 

' Bombay Asiatic Society's Journal, 1862, p. 124. 
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generations is from 1100 to 112, A. D. The Jabalpur copper- 
plate, which was most probably dated in 879 of the Chedi Sam- 
vat, is the earliest record of his reign. The colossal Jain statue at 
Bahuriband was set up in his reign ; but the date is, unfortu- 
nately, doubtful. The figure is called Kanua Deva^ which would 
appear to have been the name of one of Gaya Karna's sons, as 
there is a cenotaph of a royal prince on the bank of the great 
tank, with the following inscription on one of its pillars : — 

Maharaja putra Sri Kanuha Deva. 

Bahuriband was most probably his estate, and there he 
died and was burned. In after-times, when the Jain temple 
was destroyed, and the enshrined figure was forgotten, I sup- 
pose that it came to be looked upon as the statue of their 
popular prince, Kaniia Deva. 

Of &5tya Karna the poet remarks that " he was a cornu- 
copia of probity, a garland of diffusive merits," and that 
" the brightness of his complexion outrivaUed orpiment." ^ 
To his queen, " open-handed Alhana-Devi," we perhaps owe 
the curious temple of Bhera Ghat. 

11. Nara Sinha Deva was the son and successor of G^ya 
Karna. Of him we possess several inscriptions dated in the 
years 907, 909, 926 and 928 of the Chedi Samvat. He 
would appear to have left the actual government very much 
in the hands of his younger brother, Jaya Sinha Deva, who, 
in the very beginning of the reign, is described as eminently 
victorious : — " who, strong-armed, defeated his enemies' 
hosts." But the Hindu poets judiciously suppress all reverses, so 
that we learn nothing from the Chedian panegyrist regarding 
Madana Varmma Chandel, "from whose name even the 
King of Chedi, vanquished in fierce fight, ever quickly 
flees.'' ^ As Madana Varmma's inscriptions range from A. D. 
1131 to 1163, he was, undoubtedly, a contemporary of Nara 
Sinha Deva, whose reign, reckoning by the genealogy of his 
family, extended from A. D. 1125 to 1150. 

12. Jaya Sinha Deva would appear to have succeeded 
his brother on the throne of Chedi, as the Kumbhi plate 
speaks of his coronation (abhisheka). But his reign must 
have been limited to two or three years, as his sons* inscrip- 
tion is dated in the year 932. 

13. Vijaya Sinha Deva was the son and successor of 
Jaya Sinha. The only dated inscription of this prince that 

* American Oriental Society's Journal, VI, 510. Inscription translated by Professor Hall. 
^ Bengal Asiatic Society's Kescarches, XII. Translatioii of Mhow inscriptions bj 
Lieutenant Price. 
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has yet been found is that quoted above with the Chedi 
Samvat year 932. But there are several undated records, of 
which the longest is the Gop&lpux inscription, No. 15, which 
mentions both Vijaya Sinha and his wife, Gosala Devi. As 
these inscriptions have not yet been translated, all that we 
know of this reign is, that there was a young prince named 
Ajaya Sinha as early as 932. 

There are no less than eight inscriptions dated in the 
Chedi Samvat in which the name of the week-day is also 
given.^ With this abundant aid I expected to have been 
able to fix the initial point of the era with absolute certainty ; 
and I believe that I have succeeded in ascertaining the true 
startiQg-point in the year 249 A. D. But the result of 
my calculations has not proved so satisfactory as I expected, 
as only four out of the eight dates, or just one-half, agree 
precisely with the stated week-day. Three of the remain- 
ing four, however, agree within one day — ^an amount of 
deviation which is not imcommon in Hindu dates. One 
at least of the deviations is undoubtedly due to the original 
writer of the inscription, as we have two dates of the same 
year 928, which cannot be made to correspond with the 
stated week-days, either by the northern or the southern 
mode of reckoning. The following list shows the dates given 
in the inscriptions, with the week-days calculated from A. D. 
249 as the initial point of the era, the year 250 A. D. being 
the year 1 of the Chedi or Kulachuri Samvat, the Hindu 
reckoning being invariably recorded in complete or expired 
years, in the same way as a person's age is reckoned. 



Cbedi 
Samvat. 


A.D. 


793 


1042 


896 


1145 


898 


1147 


902 


1151 


907 


1156 


909 


1158 


928 


1177 


928 


1177 



Month and day. 



Phalgun badi 9, Monday 
Magha sudi 8, Wednesday 
Aswina sudi 7, Monday 
Asfaadha Budi 1, Sunday 
Margasiras sudi 11, Sunday 
Sravana sudi 5, Wednesday 
Sravana sudi 6, Sunday 
Magha badi 10, Monday 



Calculated week- 
day. 



Sunday. 

* Wednesday. 
Saturday. 

* Sunday. 
^ Sunday. 

Thursday. 
Monday. 

* Monday. 



> The Jabalpur copper-plate also gave the name of the week-day, but the year was 
unfortunately misread as 528 Samvat; and as tlie plate has since been stolen from 
the N&gpur museum, the date can only be corrected by calculation. The month and 
day arc M&gha badi 10, Monday. 
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Prom all the data which I have noticed in my accounts 
of dijfferent reigns, it is certain that the initial point of the 
era must be close to A. D. 249 ; and as that year gives the 
correct week-days by computation for four of the recorded 
dates, and gives a (fifiference of only one day in three of 4he 
other four ddtes, I think that it may be accepted, for the 
present, as being almost certainly the true starting-point of 
the Chedi era. The following -table of the Kulachuri Kings 
will show how well this initial point agrees with all their 
recorded dates. 



Chedi 


A. D. 


era. 







249 


1 


250 


271 


520 


801 


550 


431 


680 


481 


730 


626 


875 


651 


900 


676 


925 


701 


950 


726 


975 


751 


1000 


771 


1020 


791 


1040 


831 


1080 


866 


1115 


902 


1151 


930 


1179 


932 


1181 



The Chedi or Kulachuri Samvat established. 

Eakavarna^ King of Chedi^ cut off by a descendant of 

Sisupala. 
Sankaragana^ BAja of Chedi. 
Buddha, Raja of Chedi [his son]^ defeated by Mangalisa 

Chalukya. 
The Haihayas defeated by Vinay&ditya Chalukya. 
The Haihaya Princess Lokamaha Devi marries Vikra* 

madity II. Chalukya. 
Eokalla I.^ contemporary of Bhoja of Kanauj. 
Mugdhatunga. 
Yuvaraja. 

Lakshmana^ made Lakshman Sagar at Bilhari. 
Yuva R&ja^ contemporary of Vakpati. 
Eokalla II. 
O&nggeya Deva, reigning in A. D. 1030 (Abu Bihftn) . 

K T) I ^' '^^^^ contemporary of Bhoja. 

( S. 815^ built palace at Bilhari* 
Yasah Karna. 
Gaya Earna, S. 902. 
Nara Sinha Deva, S. 907, 909, 926, 928. 
Jaya Sinha Deva (brother). 
Vijaya Sinha Deva, S. 932. 



The inscription of Vijaya Sinha Deva, dated in 932 of the 
Chedi Samvat, is the last notice that has yet been found of 
this old family, which for one thousand years had ruled over 
the upper valley of the Narbada. How, or when, they were 
expelled we know not ; but it seems almost certain that one 
of the chief causes of their downfall was the rise of the 
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B&ghel power in Rewa, which, according to the genealogies 
of the Rewa and B&ra families, must have been some time 
during the 12th century A. D. The present generation i» 
the thirty-first from Vy&ghra Deva, the founder of both 
branches of the family. Allowing 25 years to a generation, 
the death of Vy&ghra will fall in the year 1186 A. D. 
Now, the B&ghels derive their name from this Vyftghra, who 
is said to have been a son of Siddh Eai Jay Sinh, who ruled 
at Anal wfi,ra from 1100 to 1150. His son mil, therefore, date 
from 1150 to 1175 ; and his settlement in Rewa, the north- 
eastern half of the Chedi kingdom, must be assigned to the 
same period. Thus the rise of the B%hels and their settle- 
ment in B/Cwa in the latter half of the 12th century corre- 
spond exactly with the decline and extinction of the Kula- 
churi dynasty of Chedi. What became of the people is 
unknown. There are now no Haihayas to be found, either 
at Bilhari or at Jabalpur. A few stiU exist in the upper 
valleys of the Sohagpur district, in the wildest comer of 
their former dominions, about 100 miles to the east of Jabal- 
pur, and the same distance to the south of Rewa. 

19.— KHANDWA. 

The town of Khandwfi, is situated at the junction of the 
two great roads leading from Northern and Eastern India 
towards the Dakhin, or south. Its happy position must have 
led to its early occupation, and I believe, therefore, that it 
may be identified with Ptolemy's Kognabanda. It is men- 
tioned by Abu Rih^n, under the name of Kandwaho ^fc^J^ 
as lying on the road from Dh&r towards the Dakhin. The 
present town consists of two broad streets of two-storeyed 
houses crossing each other, with a few other narrow and 
winding streets in the angles. The slight eminence on which 
the town stands is not a mound, formed by the ruins of 
former buildings, but a natural elevation of rock, which in 
many places is quite bare. In consequence of the want of 
soil, there are no large trees, and but few small ones. 

The town is surrounded by four great tanks — the remains 
of former prosperity. The Padam kundy to the north-west of 
the town, is 90 feet square. Numerous pieces of old caVvings 
are* let into the stone walls of this tank. There are six 
short inscriptions on the roofs of some small niches, which 
have almost certainly been taken from a temple. All of 

VOL. Et H 
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them are dated in Samvat 1189, or A. D. 1132. The figures 
about the tank are all Brahmanical, such as Ganesa, 
Bhairaya, and the Bull Nandi. Close by is .a small modem 
temple of Padmeswara, with an enshnned lingam, and 
many small figures from some old temple. It seems prob- 
able, therefore, that the tank was repaired from the ruins 
of an old temple of Padmeswara. Still farther to the north- 
west there is a fine large tank named Bhairon TM, which 
is 600 feet square. 

To the south-west of the town lies the Kildl ktmd^ which 
is 50 feet square, with walls broken. To the south-west is 
the Bhim kund^ near the railway iron bridge ; and to the 
north-east is the Suraj kund. 

Near the Kilfi;! kund there is a small plastered modern 
temple of Tulja Devi, beside which a great fair is held 
annually on the full moon of Pons. Here also there are 
some remains of Brahmanical sculpture, amongst which 
I observed a large figure of Ganesa and a long frieze 
covered with small figures. 

In the Padam kund there is said to be an inscription 
on the floor of one of the niche temples, which is covered 
by the water. It is generally believed to cover treasure ; 
and I was informed that three men from N&gpur, Hushang- 
ftbM, and Khandw& had once made ah attempt to lift the 
stone. But as it would not move, they began to cut it with 
chisels, when the goddess Devi made them all ill, and they 
died suddenly. 

The inscriptions at the Padam kund are all more or less 
injured, and not one of them has yet been read. Apparently, 
they recorded the names of different statues which must once 
have occupied the niches. I can read Murtti Jalesaydm 
at the end of one, and Murtti Sri at the end of the first 
liae of a second. I have a suspicion that they must have 
belonged originally to a Jain temple. 

In the town there is a Jain temple of P&rasn&th, which 
contains several inscribed statues ; but the Seth in charge 
would neither allow me to see them, nor my servants to copy 
them. * Two of them are dated in eleven hundred odd of 
the Samvat. I may add here that in nearly all the places 
which I have visited, I have found the Jain custodians both 
surly and unaccommodating. 
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20.— BURHlNPUR. 

The city of Burh&npur is situated on the north bank of 
the T&pti rirer, 12 miles nearly due south from Asirgarh, 
and 40 miles south by west from Khandw&. It was founded 
in A. D. 1399 by Nasir Khan, the first of the Faruki kings 
of Kh£bndes, on the site of an old EQndu town named 
Basdna-khera. The new city was named Burhltnpur, in 
honour of the famous saint Burhfin-ud-din of Daulat4bM, 
It was the usual residence of all the later F&ruki kings, and 
it was during their rule of two hundred years that the two 
great mosques named the Jkmi Masjid and the Bibi Masjid 
were built. TOie city within the walls is just two miles in 
length from north to south, by half a mile in breadth. But 
there are numerous remains outside, showing that the suburbs 
must once have been very extensive. There are no Hindu 
remains of any kind, and the very name of Bas&na^khera, 
or the " mound of Bas&na," would seem to show that the 
place was a mere mass of ruins when first occupied by the 
Muhammadans. There are several Muhammadan tombs ; but 
tiie only buildings of any archaeological interest are the Bibi 
Masjid and the JS^mi Masjid. 

The Bibi Masjid was built by one of the queens of the 
F&ruki dynasty ; but her name has not been preserved ; and 
as there is no inscription on the building, even its date is 
uncertain. It seems, however, very probable that it must 
have been built by the Gujar^ti princess, the daughter of 
Muzafaa- Shah, and the wife of Adil Shah II. Her husband 
died after a short rdgn of nine years, in A. H. 926, 
car A. D. 1520 ; yet she most probably retained both wealth 
and authority during the succeeding reigns of h» two sons, 
Miran Muhammad and Mubarak. The latter died in A. H. 
974, or A. D. 1566. I would therefore assign the erection of 
the Bibi Masjid to the pOTod between A. D. 1520 and 1540. 
In A. D. 1874 the building was said to be 375 years old, 
which would place its foundation A. H. 915, or A. D. 1510. 
As this is the very date of the aoeessicm of Adil Shah II., it 
is possible tiwA, the masjid may have been begun by his 
mother, the daughter of Ma/hmM Shah of Gujarat. It is 
recorded by Ferishta that Adil Shah removed his court from 
T41ner to Burh&npur, and it is only natural that a masjid 
should .have been one of the first works erected for the 
adornment of his new capital. 
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The masjid is a simple rectangle in plan, 132^ feet long 
by 48^ broad outside, and 123^ feet by 39^ feet inside, the 
waUs being exactly 4 feet 6 inches thick. The roof is sup- 
ported on four rows of square pillars, forming five aisles in 
the length and fifteen in the breadth.^ There are three 
large arches in the front wall, the middle one being 14 feet 
7 inches wide, and the side ones, 7 feet 10 inches. On each side 
of the main entrance there is a massive square tower, with 
the angles indented after the fashion of Hindu temples. In 
the piers between the arches there are smaller openings of 
3 feet 8 inches, each being covered in front by a small pro- 
jecting balcony. In the inside, opposite each of the three 
large arches, the four middle pillars are omitted, and the open 
space is covered by a large dome, springing from the octagon, 
formed in the Hindu fashion. All the remaining squares 
are covered by pointed arches, and the angles of the three 
great squares are cut off by pendentives of plain, pointed 
arches. 

The two towers which flank the middle arch, are five 
storeys in height ; but only the two lower storeys are of 
stone, the three upper ones being of brick. Prom this I con- 
clude that they were originally the flanking towers of a central 
screen wall, as in the fine examples still existing at Jaunpur, 
Benares, Et^wa, and other places. That the upper storeys of 
brick are later additions, is, I think, proved by the fact, that 
there is an undoubted brick addition to the whole front wall 
of the masjid, which has been heightened by building a brick- 
waU of 8 feet on the top of the original stone battlements. All 
the small domes are completely hidden by this brick wall, 
and the view of the three large domes is utterly spoiled by 
the concealment of the cylindrical necks. 

' The masjid is a good deal injured from the effects of 
time and weather. The waUs of the courtyard are dilapi- 
dated, and the entrance gateway is closed. There is a short 
inscription of three lines over the door. The upper line 
is the usual Kalimah; and the lower lines seem to be 
an extract from the Kurfi^n. I noticed that the building was 
not finished inside, as only the pillars in the south row and 
the pilasters against the back wall, with a single one in the 
middle octagon, have their angles indented, all the rest being 
plain square blocks. There is one, however, on which the 



1 See Plate XVII for a plan of this masjid. 
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indentations have been roughly hewn, and its unfinished 
state is the most complete proof that the work of the 
masjid must have been suddenly stopped, most probably by 
the death of the queen. 

The Jami Masjid is built on the same plan as the Bibi 
Masjid, with four rows of pillars, forming five aisles in the 
length and fifteen in the breadth, without any front wall, the 
whole of the fifteen arches being open to the court. The 
minfir towers are also of the same pattern ; but they are 
attached to the two angles of the building — an sCrrangement 
which was adopted by JahSrUgir and Shah JahAn. But this is 
the earliest specimen of lofty comer minars with which I am 
acquainted. The date of the building is recorded in its in- 
scriptions, both in Arabic and in Sanskrit, as A. H. 997, 
Samvat 1646, S^ke 1511, and the year Virodhi of the Jovian 
cycle, all of which correspond with ^ A. D. 1589, during the 
reign of Adil Shah. 

III. The Sanskrit record is remarkable for giving at 
some length the genealogy of the P^ruki kings, who claim 
descent from the kings of Ghazni [Gajani Naresha]. 
These inscriptions are placed in the right comer of the back 
waU inside the masjid. Outside the wall of the left hand 
min&r there is a short inscription of Akbar, dated A. H. 1009, 
in which he records the conquest of KMndes and the Dakhin 
[fath Khdndes wa Dakifi] . 

The J&mi Masjid is an unusually plain building, its 
exterior ornament being confined 4o a floriated battlement 
which runs all round the walls, while the only ornament of 
the interior is lavished on the pilasters of the niches in the 
back wall. These are all highly carved ; and their contrast 
with the plain square pillars and the bare walls is so great, 
that I strongly suspect the intended ornamentation was 
suddenly stopped by Akbar's conquest of Kh&ndes, which 
took place only eleven years after the date of the inscription. 
The bidlding is generally in very good condition. Some 
repairs are said to have been made by Akbar, as well as by 
Aurangzeb ; but if any work was done by Akbar it must 



' These inscriptioiu were all sent to my lamented friend Mr. Blochmann, who, in 
his last letter to me dated 2l8t May 1878, thus refers to them : " The Aslrgarh inscriptions 
have heen lying ready for publication on my desk for a long time. Ton remember there 
was a Sanskrit inscription among them, which gives the pedigree of the Berar Sult&ns ; 
and 1 bed eoUected tiX references to Berar from Muhammadan historians in order to put 
them, with your inscriptions, to the second part of my Ain, which, from want of funds, has 
not yet been commenced." 
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hare been the eompletiony and not the repair ^ of the building. 
It is considerably larger than the Bibi Masjid. being 148 feet 
long by 49 feet broad inside, and 157 feet by 54 feet outside. 
The roof is vaulted throughout, with pendents at all the 
points of intersection of the yaults. There is no lofty 
central arch, and no great colour to attract the eye ; but 
the long line of battlement pierced by fifteen pointed 
arches and flanked by two lofty min&rs, 120 feet in 
height, has certainly a yery pleasing as weU as a very 
striking effect. The front view recals the Moti Masjid at 
Agra, and the pleasing effect of both is no doubt due to the 
same cause, the harmonious symmetry of their proportions. 

21.— ASIEGARH. 

The famous fort of Asirgarh is situated on an isolated 
hill of the 8fi;tpura range, 12 miles nearly north from 
Burhfinpur, and 8 miles west from the Railway Station of 
Ohandai. It is visible from both places. In early days it 
was a position of great importance, as it commanded the 
high road leading through the S&tpura range from Northern 
' to Southern Ind&a, while it was itself nearly impregnable 
from its great height and its unfailing supply of water. It 
is only half the size of Gwftlior, but it is just double its 
height. Its strength has not been exaggerated, as it stood 
a long siege against Akbar's generals, and was only taken at 
last by the indomitable perseverance of Abul Pazl. So 
overjoyed was Akbar by its reduction, that he recorded the 
capture not only on the walls of the J&mi Masjid at Bur^ 
h^mpur, and on the rock of Asirgarh itself, but also on a 
gold medal, which bears the proud inscription Zarb Asir, 
" struck at Asir. " On the obverse of the medal there is a 
falcon, emblematic of his swoop on this famous stronghold, 
and on the reverse is the inscription : — Allah Akbar, Zarb 
Asir, Isfanddrmaz, Udhi 46. "God is great! Struck at 
Asir, in the month of Isfandfi/rmaz, in the 45th year of the 
Il&hi era." As the Il&hi years were solar, and the reckon- 
ing began from Akbar's accession in February 1556 A. D., 
the 45th year extended from Eebruary 1600 to February 
1601. Asir was taken some months previously, on the 
17th SaEax 1009 A. H., or 18th August A. D. 1600 ; but the 
distribution of honours was delayed until the 8th Sh&b&n, 
or 1st February 1601, when " the Emperor bestowed great 
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honours on Sheikk 'Abul Easd/ including a banner and 
kettle drums." As this date of the Hijra corresponds mth 
the month of Isfand&rmaz of the Il&hi era, the gold coin 
just described must have been issued at the same time. I 
know of only two specimens of this coin, of which one is 
in the Payne-Knight Collection of the British Museum, and 
the other belonged to a Brahman family at Benares.^ 

The fortress of Asir including the lower work of Malai- 
garh is nearly one mile in length by half a mile in breadth. 
13ie upper fort, or Asirgarh, is upwards of half a mile in 
length, and 750 feet in height above the plain below. The 
upper part of the rock is yery precipitous, and quite un- 
approachable, especially on the southern face. On the east 
and west sides a second waU has been added at the foot of 
the cliff, and the main entrance on the west is further 
protected by the lower fort of Malaigarh. To the south- 
east, only one-quarter of a mile distant from the walls, 
there is a small but lofty hill, now named Mughal topi, 
which I believe to be the " little hill called Koriya," which 
was seized and occupied by Akbar's general because it was — 

^* so dose to the fortress as to bave command oyer it. The besiegers 
then saw that by occupying this commanding^ position, and by getting 
possession of another which was strongly fortified, they might overcome 
the garrison. The former masters of the place had seen the importance 
of this position, and had scaiped the rock so, that no one could climb 
up * * * After hard fighting the position was carried/^^ 

The scarped heiglit here described must be the isolated 
peak immediately outside the south-east comer, which by 
some fatal oversight is not included within the works. a!s 
the historian mentions, some one must have seen the import- 
ance of this point, as not only has the rock itself been scarp- 
ed to make it inaccessible, but a sally-port has been con- 
structed in the south-eastern bastion to give the garrison the 
ready means of repelling an assault in this direction. 

Akbar aj^inted his son D&ni41 Governor of Kh&ndds, 
at the same tune changing its name to D&ndes. His capture 
of the fortress is recorded on the rock on the right-hand side 
of the ascent by the western gate. The dates are 1009 A. H. 



^ See Plate XIX, for a sketch of this gold coin. The other specimen has heen de- 
scrihed hj Marsden in the Nnmismata Orientalia, bat is not accompanied by an engraving. 

' See Plate XIX— and the Akbar Nama in Sir H. Elliot's Mnhammadan Historians of 
ladiat by 0owson — ^VI. 144. 
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and 45 Ilfi/hi. Close by there is an inscription of his son 
D&niltl dated on the 12th Axdi-bihisht, and 26th Shawal, in 
which he calls himself " Governor of I)&.nd6s and Dakhin/' 

On a slab of stone at the Phuta DarwSrza on the old 
ascent there is an inscription of Shah Jah&,n with the dates 
of A. H. 1037 and 1040, and containing the names of Parvez 
and Mah&bat Khan. 

On a second stone slab (now in the Cantonment Magis- 
trate's Office) there is a second inscription of Shah Jahan 
with the dat6 of A. H. 1061, and jalus 25. This is said to 
have been taken from the Masjid on the top of the fort, 
which was built in Shah Jah&n's reign. This must be the 
inscription which in Mr. Porsyth's time was near the large 
tank. 

On the rock there is another inscription of Shah Jah&n 
dated in A. H. 1037. 

On the rock near the Kamirgarh gate there is a curious 
inscription of Auxangzeb's time, recorded in the very first 
year of his reign before he had assumed the title of Alamgir. 
It is important, also, from the mention of his having acquired 
the kingdom by his sword. As it is short, I will quote the 
whole record: 

^^ The Prince Aurangzeb, protector of religion (may he be mighty for 
^ver), by the mercy of God ascended the throne of the Emperor Akbar. 
He acquired his father's place by the power of his sword. The point 
of my pen is sharp to write the date : at once is written the name of 
Badshah Kuhwargity^ [conqueror of countriesj . 

This title, by the values of its letters, gives the date 1069 
A. H.-1658 A. D. 

The name of this famous fort has been variously derived. 
The common people say that it was named after Asa Gauli, 
and that the tank and temple of And Deviy outside the fort 
on the south, were named after his sister As&wari Devi. 
Ferishta makes Asa on Ahir, with the too transparent 
motive of deriving Asir from Asa Ahir. The Brahmans, 
however, are unanimous in assigning the name of the place 
to Aswathdma Rishi, and they point to the shrine of the 
saint, which is now called Astamba or Astamb. Abul Pazl 
also says that it possessed a shrine of Aswatth^ma, when the 
P&ruki kings took it from the Hindus. It seems probable, 
therefore, that Aswatthdma-giri was the original name, and 
that the spoken form of Asthdmgir^ or Asthamgir^ has 
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been gradually shortened to Asir. It has been suggested 
by Mr. Forsyth that the hill was — 

'' first occupied for defensive purposes when the struggle commeDced 
between the Hindu invaders of the Dakhin^ and its aboriginal in- 
habitants/^ 

This suggestion carries back the fortification of Asir to 
the very dawn of Indian history, when the Haihaya 
TSidavas first occupied the valley of the NarbadSr. Without 
attempting to specify any particular period, the great an- 
tiquity of Asir may be admitted at once on account of its 
extremely favourable position. As I have already pointed 
out, it commands the only high road between the north- 
western and south-western districts of India. This ob- 
ligatory passage through the S&.tpura range of mountains 
also gave rise to the old Hindu city of Khandwfii, and in 
later times to the Muhammadan city of Burh&npur. 
KhandwS. is mentioned by Abu B/ih&n in the beginning of 
the 11th century; and BurhS-npur is said to have been 
built on the site of an old Hindu town named Basana, or 
Baj&na. But these were mercantile towns, the offspring 
of a comparatively civilized age, whereas the scarped hill of 
Asir must almost certainly have been occupied as a strong- 
hold at a much earlier period. I am inclined to identify 
it with the Ozoabis of Ptolemy, and to take Khandw^ as 
the representative of his Kognabanda. 

22.— BHlNDAK OR VIkITAK. 

The province of Vdkdtak is mentioned in three different 
inscriptions, from which we learn that it included the 
district of Seoni, between Jabalpur and N^gpur, and that 
it formed the western boundary of the dominions of Rudra 
Deva of Warangal. The third inscription is in the Zodiac 
cave at Ajanta, which may' also have belonged to the 
extreme western division of the country, as it is only 20 
miles to the west of the source of the Pain Granga river. 
Its boundaries may be approximately defined as the 
Mah&deva range of hills on the north, and the Godfi^vari 
river on the south, with the Ajanta hills on the west, and 
the hills at the sources of Mahanadi on the east. Roughly 
speaking, therefore, it corresponded with the province of 
Ber&r, or the modem Nagpur. According to Abul Pazl, 
the Muhammadan Subah of Berar extended from Hindia 
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on the Narbad^ to Nander on the Godavari, a distance of 
180 kos; and from Pat&la to Wairagarh a distance of 
200 kos. These Umits include the southern banks of the 
Narbadit, which most probably did not belong to Vaklltak ; 
but the length measured from Wairflgarh to the westward 
would just reach to Ajanta. I do not know the position 
of Pat&la, but it cannot be far from Ajanta. Abul Pazl 
states that the ancient name of Berar was Warddtdt. His 
words are — clsU ndm Warddtat — Wardd rAde ast, o tat kindr, 
(viz, Mt) ; " the original name is Wardatat. Warda is a river 
and tat [is] border," Hence Ber^r would mean the " land 
of the Warda." ^ 

The inscriptions give no hint as to the name of the 
capital, but it seems to me almost certain that Bh&ndak 
was the chief city of the province in ancient times. This 
also is the judgment of Mr. A. 0. Lyall, whose intimate 
knowledge of Berar and its antiquities makes his opinion 
on such a point almost conQlusive. His words are : — 

^' BhS^ndak is most indubitably the site of an ancient city of the 
pre-Muhammadan era. The ruins are very extensive and most interest- 
ing. I have seen a good part of the old kingdom of Kosala> bat I 
have nowhere found such clear signs and tokens of an extinct town as 
exist at Bhandak.^^ 

I have twice visited Bh&ndak myself and have explored its 
Buddhist caves and Brahmanical temples with great interest. 
The present town is upwards of a mile in length but the 
houses are scattered and straggling, and are said to number 
no more than 500. In former times, however, it must have 
been a very large plaice, extending about two miles from 
north to south, and one mile from east to west, which would 
give a circuit of six miles. The town occupies the top of a 
low broad plateau of rock, thinly covered with soil. The old 
roads have cut deeply into the soft coarse rock, in many 
places as much as two or three feet below the surface. The 
wheel-ruts in which the bullocks also go, are still deeper, 
being often more than one foot below the middle of the road 
on which the people walk. Near the north end of the town 
there is a large enclosure called the fort, which is built 
entirely of squared stones. Outside it is 304 feet long from 
north to south, and 276 feet broad. The walls are 14 feet 

' In Gladwin's translation the name is given as IhirdaivX, and lot hin&r is altered to 
Sittke»ner. For the correctioQ in the text I am indebted to my gfood friend Mr. Bloch- 
mann, whose untimely death has been a sad loss to Muhammadan literature. 
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thick, and from 25 to 30 feet high, with square buttresses, 
or bastions, 28 feet broad, with a projection of 15 feet beyond 
the walls. There are three of these buttresses on each of 
the long sides, and two on each of the others. Inside there 
are only two small buildings, one on each side of the en- 
trance. There is nothing to show what was the original 
purpose of this building, but its costliness would seem to 
show that it must have been the B&ja's palace. The walls 
contain upwards of half a million cubic feet of squared stone 
laid without mortar after the fashion of Hindu temples. 
But the stones of the gateway are laid with lime mortar. 
At first I was inclined to look upon this curious place as 
a stronghold of the Muhammadans, built out of the spoils 
of Hindu temples. But they do not appear to have ever 
occupied Bh^dak, and I believe that the radiating arches, 
as well as the figure of Ganesa and of other gods in the 
gateway, are due to the Gond B&jas of Ch&nda. One 
man, however, informed me that he had heard that the 
fort had "been built by a Muhammadan governor named 
Ismail Khan. I doubt the truth of this statement on 
account of the figures of Ganes and other gods being set 
up in the walls. 

The town is nearly surrounded by p6n gardens, old 
tanks, and large forests of trees. Towards the west the 
country is open, and even bare, but the bareness is scarcely 
noticed as the view is bounded by the picturesque hiUs of 
Wijfisan crowned with temples.^ To tjie north-west there 
are the ruins of two temples in the fields near the T&ka 
Talao. To the east and south are numerous mounds strewn 
with cut stones, carved pillars and broken sculptures. 
Only three of the existing temples are old ; but the ham- 
dreds of sculptures, and the numerous foundations of 
squared stones, show that BhS^ndak must once have been 
a great city. The only temples which have preserved their 
names are called Badari-nath, or Badari-Nd^g, Chandi-Devi 
and P&rswanltth. The ruined temples have received 
fancy names from the people, such as " Jobn&sa's Palace," 
whilst others are only known by the names of the tanks 
near which they are situated. The name of Jobn^sa, or 
Yuvan&swa, has been adopted from a mistaken identifi- 
cation of Bh&ndak with Bhadravati, where Tuvan&swa 

1 See plate XX for a map of the country around Bbftndak. 
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attempted to perform the Aswamedha sacrifice with the 
horse SIbmkama, which was carried off by Bhima. Alto- 
gether, I foimd 14 caves, 18 temples, 24 wells and 8 tanks, 
but the hollows of at least 30 more tanks are still 
traceable. The oldest of these remains appear to be the 
Buddhist caves of Wijdsan and Gaurdrd^ and the latest the 
Brahmanical temples of Chandd Devi and Jobndsa^s Palace. 

CAVES OP WIJASAN. 

The small hill of Wijasan is situated rather more than 
one mile to the south-west of Bh&ndak. To the north lies a 
fine lake called B&kha TSl which is nearly a mile square, 
and to the west of the lake there is a lofty hiU two miles in 
length, on the top of which there is a ruined fort and a 
Brahmanical temple. The smaller hiQ, also, has its ruined 
temple, but the remains of greatest interest are the Buddhist 
caves, which are still in a very perfect state of preservation, 
owing, I believe, to the extreme dryness of the rock. 

The name of the Mil is written indifferently either as 
Wijdsan or Winjhdsan. The first may be derived from 
Vidya-dsan. "the abode of learning;" but the other form 
points to the Vindhya, although it is probable that the nasal 
is a mere local addition. The principal cave is known simply 
as the house of Bhlmsen, and I could not hear of any tradi- 
tions regarding the origin of the caves. 

These caves differ from all the other greater groups 
that I have seen, in having no large [halls for meeting, 
and no chaitya caves for perambulation. The three prin- 
cipal works consist entirely of long passages leading 
through small chambers up to small shrmes of Buddha. ^ 
The excavations are in the shape of a cross, the lower 
member being an open passage 63 feet long, the upper 
member a gallery cave 74 feet long, and the right and left 
members two gallery caves, respectively 47 feet and 36 
feet long. The open passage runs from east to west, with a 
general width of 20 feet, of which the central passage oc- 
cupies 9 feet with a platform of 6 feet on each side. In the 
left wall there are four small shrines, all empty ; and on the 
platform in front of them there is a square stone pillar with 
two carved faces, of which one presents a figure of the four- 
armed Durgd, slaying the MahesS^ur or Buffalo-demon. A 

1 See plate X&I for a plan of these caves. 
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mutilated inscription shows by the shape of its letters that the 
pillar is of comparatively late date. On the same wall of the 
passage there is a shallow recess holding a three-headed 
Brahmanical figure ; and just beyond it there is a Buddhist 
StApa in high reKef . 

On the right hand, or north side of the passage, there are 
three Buddhist Stftpas carved in high relief. Over the largest 
of these an oblong panel has been roughly traced with a 
chisel. As this tracing is of exactly the same size as the 
Brahmanical shrine on the south side, and is immediately 
opposite to it, we have the clearest proof that the Brahmani- 
cal occupation of the caves was of later date than the 
Buddhist. On this wall there are traces of inscriptions in 
several places, but they are all too much mutilated to be 
readable. Some of the letters are quite perfect, and from 
their shapes I infer that the original excavations may reach 
as high as the second or third century A. D. 

At the west end of the open passage we reach the doors 
of the three caves, one to the front, and the others to the 
right and left. I think that these three cave doors are men- 
tioned in the opening of the great Bhandak inscription as 
the trisile mukha, or " three rock cut doors. " Passing 
through the middle entrance, we reach a flat-roofed chamber 
9 feet by 4 feet, beyond which is a large chamber 32 feet 
long, and from 8 to 10 feet broad, with a pointed arched 
roof springing from an impost. On the left-hand there is a 
small room 6 feet 9 inches square, with a low pointed roof ; 
and beyond it a niche containing a four-armed statue of 
Saraswati holding a book and a lute [Vina] . On the right- 
hand are two small rooms, one 6 feet 7 inches by 3 feet 3 
inches, and the other 5 feet 7 inches by 3 feet 6 inches. The 
roofs are half arches. These must be the cells of two 
attendant monks, as they are simply stone beds, raised 1^ 
foot above the floor, with a rock pillow at each end. Erom 
the head of the long chamber a few short passages lead up 
to the sanctum, a small room 11 feet 3 inches long by 7 feet 
1 inch broad, and 8 feet 4 inches high with a flat roof. Here 
is enshrined a mutilated figure of Buddha seated on a 
throne, which is only darkly visible in the dim religious 
light at the end of the low gallery 74 feet in length. There 
is a short inscription of six letters on the right jamb of the 
entrance. The first and last letters are doubtful ; but the 
whole may be read as Sri Rudaaachi-hu. This record seems 
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to be only the name of a pilgrim, Kudra, who had visited 
the cave. But it is of value as a guide to the age of the 
cave, as the letters are all of the Gupta type of an earlier 
date than A. D. 500. 

The right-hand, or north cave, is of exactly the same 
character as the front cave, but it is smaller, being only 47 
feet in length with a height of 8 feet. At 8 feet from the 
entrance we pass through a chamber 10 feet long with a 
round arched roof 8 feet 7 inches high ; but there are neither 
side chambers nor niches, and the sanctum is empty. On 
the entrance door the character bi is engraved of the gigantic 
ske of 10 inches high by 6 inches broad. It may perhaps 
be the initial syllable of Bijdscm. 

The left-hand, or south cave, is similar in character to the 
others, but is still smaller, being only 34 feet 9 inches in 
length. The long passage has the same round arched roof, 
but it is 9 feet 5 laches high. On the right-hand side there 
is a chamber 6 feet 4 inches long by 2 feet 7 inches broad, 
which was no doubt the cell of the attendant monks. The 
sanctum is only 6 feet 9 inches by 6 feet, but the statue 
of Buddha is stUl seated in its place. 

A glance at the plate of these caves will show that they 
are all executed on the same plan. There is first a narrow 
entrance leading to a cross chamber beyond which is a long 
vaulted gallery. This is followed by a second cross chamber, 
and in the largest cave by a third, when another narrow 
passage opens into the sanctum. 

The inscriptions on the north wall of the open passage 
are unfortunately too much injured to be readable. A few 
of the letters are quite certain, and their forms show dis- 
tinctly that they belong to two different periods ; the earlier 
to the Gupta period before A. D. 600, and the later to the 
7th or 8th century, when the attached vowels and the feet 
of the consonants were prolonged into barbed flourishes. 

The earliest notice of these caves that I have seen is by 
Dr. S. G. Malcolmson, which is valuable for its silence re- 
garding the great inscription, as it shows almost conclusively 
that this record of the caves had already been removed to 
N^gpur. His account is so brief that it may be quoted 
entire : — '^ 

" In May 1828, I passed through a town called Bh&ndak, 18 miles 
from Cbftnda^ on the road to Nagpnr, and finding many Hindu ruins 

' Bengal Asiatic Soc. Joarual, IV, 180. 
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well sculptured on the sandstone of the districti I spent the day ia 
examining them. To the greater number I could give names^ but one 
insignificant head^ much injured, struck me as having the composed 
sleep-like appearance of the Buddhist sculptures. This induced me to 
make some enquiries, and I soon heard that, in a hill two miles off, there 
was a cavern, and on reaching it I found an excavation consisting of 
three parts, the principal of which penetrated 20 paces into the rock, 
but was narrow in proportion to its length. In a small apaitment at its 
extremity was a sitting Buddha figure, six feet hig^h. The passage was 
arched with s«^veral recesses on each side, and near the entrance the two 
other portions of the temple extended 10 paces into the rock, like the 
arms of a cross, and were in every respect similar. A rude outline of 
Buddha could be traced on the rock, where it was smoothed away on each 
side of the mouth of the cavern. There was a figure of Durga inside the 
temple, and one at the door, on separate pieces of stone, and of modem 
appearance. The small head which first attractied my attention was 
found amongst the rubbish of a ruined temple, which some Jain 
Sanians in the town were engaged in removing in search of their 
images, and amongst these I found several of the naked figures (four or 
five feet high), with curly hair, and differing amongst themselves, usually 
found in Jain temples, and also representations of Buddha in the sitting 

Eosture, with the hands laid over each other, the palms uppermost, the 
air curly, the forehead wide, with little figures kneeling before him, 
and others fanning him ; amongst them was a figure of Durgsl. The 
Jains have also a modern temple there/^ 

In December 1873, when I was at BhAndak, I was in- 
formed that an inscription on a long red slab had been taken 
to NIbgpur during the time of the Baja about 40 or 50 years 
previously by Wilkinson Saheb. Now Major Wilkinson 
was the Resident at the N&gpur Court at that very time, and 
from him was received the copy of an inscription which 
Dr. Stevenson published in the Journal of ths Bombay 
Asiatic Society.^ This very inscription is now in the N%pur 
Museum. It is a long slab just as described to me by the 
people of Bh^ndak, and it is of the very same fine-grained, 
reddish stone as that of the caves in the Wij&san hill. I 
have no doubt, therefore, that this is the identical inscription 
on a " long slab of red stone" which was removed by Major 
Wilkinson from the WijAsan caves to NS,gpur. This is 
further confirmed by the inscription itself, which records the 
fact of the reigning sovereign Bhava Deva having become 
a Bodhisatwa, or Buddhist sage. It also mentions that the 
place to which the inscription was attached was the " house 
of Sugata^^ and the " abode of Jma^^ two well-known names 
of Buddha. 

^ Bombay Asiatic Soc. Journal, 1, 148. 
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Dr. Stevenson was fully aware that this was a uddhist 
inscription, as he says that — 

'^ The tablet from which the transcript is taken was probably originally 
attached to a building destined for Buddhist ascetics by a sovereign 
of that faith/' 

and further that the record is 

'^ of considerable importance as affording direct proof that up to a period 
comparatively recent, the Buddhist ascendancy was maintained/' 

Here Dr. Stevenson adds the words "in the east of 
India ;" as he heUeved that the inscription described Raja 
Surya Ghosha as the " lord of Urisi " or Orissa. But the 
word which he took for Urisi was certainly misread. I read 
Asindhitrau Kshitipate, " the Lord of Asindhitru ;" but the 
name is indistinct. It may perhaps be the Asidathra of 
Ptolemy, which belonged to the country of the Bettiji. I take 
exception, also, to Dr. Stevenson's date which he finds in the 
words earn Shivojwale, or 711. The word jwdld is clear 
enough, but the first letter is not Sam but Sra^ and this at 
once disposes of the date. I am also puzzled to understand 
how a record, which, as Dr. Stevenson admits, " affords direct 
proof" of Buddhist ascendancy, can open with a long in- 
vocation to Siva. A simple reference to the Brahmanical 
deities, such as to Lakshmi the goddess of prosperity, or to 
Saraswati "the goddess of eloquence" would be natural enough. 
It is true that the invocation ends with the name of sarvaj- 
nay which is a title of Siva; but as it was also a title 
of Buddha or Jina ^ I think it possible that Dr. Stevenson 
may have been misled by the faultiness of liis copy. Un- 
fortunately he has not given any transcript of the inscrip- 
tion ; but several portions of the opening lines on the stone 
are so much obliterated, that it seems quite impossible to 
restore them. Besides which, I can vouch for the inaccu- 
racy of many parts of the lithographed copy which accom- 
panies the translation. 

My copy of the inscription was made from actual paper 
impressions on which many of the fainter and more doubtful 
letters were pencilled on the spot. Some were given up as 
utterly hopeless; but the greater part of the letters are 
fairly legible. Judging from the forms of the letters, I 
would assign the inscription to the 7th or 8th century A. D. 
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BHANDAK TEMPLES. 

In Bh&ndak itself there is only one cave worth notice. 
It is excavated in the western face of the low ridge on 
which the town is situated, at a short distance from the temple 
of Badarin&g. It consists of a large open court 35 feet 
long by 18^ feet broad, from which two openings on the 
east lead into a suite of caves, and one opening on the south 
into a single one.^ The two doors of the eastern cave open 
into a hall 33 feet long by 10^ feet broad, in which there 
is a single niche with a figure of Lakshmi holding the club 
and discus of Vishnu. This hall is from 8 to 9 feet high. 
On the east side there are two openings leading into two 
separate chambers, each about 9 feet square and 7 feet 
high. In the left-hand chamber is enshrined a seated 
figure of the ten-armed Durga, and "in that to the right a 
four-armed figure of Siva with trident and three-headed 
snake. There was formerly also a colossal figure in this 
cave, but only the two attendants now remain, one of them 
being the skeleton goddess K&.li. Prom the south-east 
comer of this chamber a narrow passage leads into an un- 
finished cave 11 feet long by 3 feet broad. 

The south cave consists of a single room 17 feet 6 inches 
in length by 15 feet 7 inches in breadth. Nearly in the 
middle there is a small raised platform 3 feet square, which 
most probably once supported a l^ngam of Siva. 

There is nothing to show the age of' these caves except 
the few figures which still remain. Erom the style of these I 
infer that the caves belong to the same age -as the Brahma- 
nical temples, that is to the 11th or 12th century. 

The Brahmanical temples of Bhfi-ndak are all more or 
less ruined, but several of the remains are of suflScient in- 
terest to warrant a detailed notice. 

The Chcmdi Devi temple is situated on a rising ground 
in the midst of the forest to the south-east of the town, and 
just 540 paces from the Akh&ra moimd. Its proper name, 
as noted in a short inscription on one of the pillars, is 
Chandrikd Devi. Erom this record also we learn that the 
temple was built in the Samvat year 1133, or A. D. 1076. 
Its ground plan differs from that of the other temples of 



^ See Flate XXII. 
VOL. IX 
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BhS-ndak in having two pillared halls, hut I cannot help 
suspecting that the outer one is a suhsequent addition. ^ 

The entrance to the temple is towards the town facing 
the west. The portico, which is 11 feet square, leads into 
an open pillared hall, 26 feet square, supported on 16 square 
columns nearly 8 feet in height. Erom the middle aisle 
another doorway leads into the second hall, which is only 
21^ feet in hreadth hy 26 feet in length. Its roof is sup- 
ported hy 8 square columns and 8 pilasters. The sanctum, 
which is nearly 10 feet by 6 feet, enshrines a standing female 
figure 4 feet 4 inches high. She has only two arms, and 
is, I suppose, the Ohandikfi* Devi of the inscription after 
whom the temple is named. The roof of the sanctum was 
a low pyramid. 

In the hall there are figures of Ganesa, Mahes&suri 
Devi, and of a god, goddess and child grouped together. 
Outside the temple there are statues of Hara-Gauri, Gsinesa, 
and of a woman with a child on her hip. 

I was informed that the road oflGLcer had begun to dis- 
mantle this temple, and had taken down two of the archi- 
traves of the Mahdmandapaj when he was stopped by the 
civil authorities. I afterwards verified this statement of 
the people by an examination of the nearest bridge on the 
high road, where I found several carved and squared stones 
still lyiQg unused. 

The Dolara tank is situated just one mile to the east 
of the town, and close to the high road. On an island in the 
middle of the tank there was formerly a temple which was 
approached from the south by a long bridge. The bridge 
still remains, but nearly all the stones of the temple have 
been carried away to make road bridges. Even the name of 
the temple has now been lost, and the bridge is only known 
as the Chvmdriha-Doldra. Its construction is very simple. 
Sixteen pairs of square piUars 4 feet apart, are placed at in- 
tervals of 8 feet 4^ inches from the tank to the island. The 
intervals are spanned by stone beams, over which is laid the 
roadway of stone slabs. The whole structure is 157 feet 
long and 5 J feet broad. The pillars are 16^ inches square, 
with spreading capitals of a rather elegant design which 
give a very pleasing appearance to this long viaduct. A 
sketch of one of the pillars is given in the accompanying 

1 Soc Plate XXIII. 
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plate, ^ along with others from neighbouring temples with 
which it naay be compared. 

The Akhdra mound is the ruin of an old temple which 
has been cleared and levelled as a wrestling place. Nothing 
is known about the temple, and the only figure which is set 
up on the top was brought from the temple of Chandi Devi. 
It is a seated figure holdiag a club over the left shoulder, and 
was no doubt selected as an appropriate adornment of the 
paleBstra, where club exercise is daily practised by the wrest- 
lers. The mound is situated at the south end of the town, 
and 525 paces from the temple of BadarinlLg. 

In the forest to the north-east of the Akhdra mound, at a 
distance of 330 paces, there are some remains of a Jain temple 
to FdrafjDcmdth. The sanctum still remains with a naked figure 
of P&rswanAth, canopied by a seven-headed snake. The statue 
is h\ feet high, and the cell is nearly 8 feet square. Beyond 
it are the remains of a hall 20 feet long and 7^ feet broad. 

The temple of JSadarindg is the only one of all the 
Bh&ndak shnnes that has preserved its fame. The " Snake- 
temple*^ is known all over the country, but it is the holiness 
of the Ndgay and not the beauty of the temple that has 
made the shrine so famous. As it now stands the temple 
consists of a half-open hall supported on 20 pillars, with a 
small sanctum at one end, but the whole is a hasty re- 
construction of old materials. There is no entrance porch, 
and the officiating Brahmans gain admittance through a 
door in one of the side walls. * 

The object of worship is a Ndga^ or snake, which is said 
to make its appearance on all public occasions. Inside the 
sanctum there is a curious brass cover, surmounted by a five- 
headed snake. The cover, which is open both at top and 
bottom, is conical in shape and corrugated horizontally to 
represent the coils of a snake. Its form is just like that of 
a puffed crinoline. This curious vessel was presented to 
the temple upwards of one hundred years ago by S&mbaji 
Kas&r. At the annual fair this vessel is carried to the 
meeting by a party of Dhimars. 

In the courtyard of the temple outside there are several 
figures standing against the wall, of which the most note- 
worthy are : 

1. — ^A large statue of Vishnu with boar's head, as the 
Varftha Avat&r, with the other incarnations in small size 
grouped aroimd. 

' » See PUte XXIV. ^ See Plate XXIII. 
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2. — Statue of Vishnu, four-armed, holding the club, 
the discus, shell and lotus. 

3. — Statues of Vishnu and Lakshmi on Garud. 

4. — ^Hara-Gauri. 

5. — Ganesa. 

6 and 7. — ^Two rude lions. 

Along with these figures there is an inscribed slab, 
dated in Sake 13 * *, in the Kshaya Samvatsara. The date 
is therefore either 1301 or 1368 Sake, or A. D. 1386 or 
1446, as Kshaya is the last year of the Jupiter Cycle of 60 
years. But there is no certainty that this record belonged 
to the temple which is now called Badari-Nfllg. The inscrip- 
tion itself records the dedication of a statue of Jaganndrdy' 
ana^ and as the principal figures now standing outside are 
of Vishnu, it seems highly probable that the original tem- 
ple was dedicated to that god. The plan of the present 
temple in the accompanying plate shows that it is a modem 
reconstruction. 

The Tdka Talao Temple is situated close to a tdnha or 
tank, 300 feet square and 20 feet deep, the sides of which 
are built of " cut stones" [tfilnka] with the upper course 
moulded. The tank is a little way outside the town on the 
north-west. The main body of the temple is said to have 
been very nearly intact some years ago, when the engineers 
of the Warora coal works began to dismantle it. The 
traces of the removal of beams and* slabs from the roof 
were quite fresh at the time of my visit. The people ap- 
pealed to the Deputy Commissioner of Ch&nda, and the 
demolition was at once stopped. 

The temple consists of one large haU of three aisles, 
the centre aisle leading direct from the entrance to the 
anteroom in front of the sanctum being 7 feet 3 inches 
wide, while the side aisles are only 4 feet 2 inches. Length- 
wise, also, the pillars are spaced differently from the usual 
custom, as the middle space is only 4 feet 2 inches, instead 
of 7 feet 3 inches. Perhaps this narrowing of the central 
space was found from experience to be necessary on account 
of the liability to breakage of long beams when subjected to 
a heavy weight. I noticed that all the beams of the Do- 
l^ra Bridge, which have a span of 8 feet 4 inches, are intact, 
while the temple beams of the same span are generally 
broken. The roof of the hall is supported on eight pillars and 
12 pilasters, which are remarkable for the great splay of 
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their bracket capitals. Two specimens of these pfllars are 
given in the accompanying plate; that marked A being 
from the western side of the temple, and B from the middle 
aisle.^ The mouldings of the capitals of these aisle pillars 
appear to me to be quite new and peculiar in their arrange- 
ment. Compare the Ghorpet capital in the same plate. 
They are of the same character as the Dolfi.ra and Gaor^ra 
examples, but are quite different from any others that I 
have seen in Northern India, and would seem to be peculiar 
to this part of the country. 

Inside the temple there is a large figure of Vishnu sleep- 
ing on the serpent Ananta, 6 feet long by 3 feet broad, 
which is sufficient evidence to show that the temple must 
have been dedicated to that god. 

To the eastward of the T&,ka temple and to the south of 
the Dudh&ra tank, there are four richly carved piUars, stand- 
ing in a field, which once formed part of a great temple. 
The pillars are 8^ feet in height, and 1^ foot square at the 
base. They form a square which was originally the central 
part of the Mahdmandapa, or great haU. Tlie mouldings 
of the capital combine the upper member of the Tlbka 
Tal^o example with the lower members of the Gaor&ra 
example. 

GAORARA. 

GaorS^ra, or G^avarSLra, is a small village situated one 
mile and a half to the south of BhlLndak. To the west are 
several fine tanks, especially the Asan T&,1, beyond which is 
a low hill crowned with the remains of several temples. 
There are also many detached rocks, several of which have 
been hollowed out to form caves and niches. The' principal 
temple is called Jobnasa's Palace, and the two chief caves 
are called his Big and Little Powl-houses. 

The rock-cut niches are found in a group of huge 
rounded stones which form a tolerably uniform front about 
40 feet in length. The first niche beginning from the left 
hand contains a lingam, and the second a- row of figures of 
the Ashta-Sakti, on eight female effigies. The third has 
a seated figure of Ganesa, the fourth is empty, the statue 
having been removed from its socket, but there is a lingam 
scratched on the wall behind. The sixth niche contains a 

1 See Plate XXIV. 
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lingam, and a place for a second figure. The seventh niche 
has only a mutilated figure. All these niches are roughly- 
hewn out. 

The " Big Fowl-house" is a carefully cut room, 9 feet long 
by 5 feet 2 inches broad, and upwards of 7 feet high. The 
entrance is 3 feet 7 inches wide, and there are traces of a 
structural porch which once stood in front of it. Round the 
three walls of the care there is a raised platform for the re- 
ception of statues. This has been very carefully hewn, with 
mouldings both above and below. There are eight large sockets 
in the platform for the reception of as many statues. In 
the plate I have marked the holes with the letters A to H. 
At present there are only a few loose figures in the cave, 
which from their small size are not likely to have been the 
original objects of worship. Three of these are Vishnu 
himself, on Ananta, and the dwarf and boar incarnations. 
A fourth is an imidentified seated figure, and the fifth is a 
lingam. If the cave had been dedicated to the Das-AvatAr 
of Vishnu, there would have been ten socket-holes instead 
of eight, unless, which is quite possible, more than one 
figure had been carved upon two of the stones. I have seen 
the fish and tortoise incarnations placed one above the other 
on the same stone, and such may have been the arrange- 
ment in this cave. But whatever may have been the 
original arrangement, it is clear that the worship of Vishnu 
was in fashion when the present figures were placed inside. 
It is quite possible that the cave may have been a Buddhist 
one, for the worshippers of Buddha always arranged their 
statues on platforms around the walls, as they do even at 
the present day in Burma. In favour of this assignment, 
I may note that a draped figure of Buddha is now lying 
at the foot of the hill, and that the small cave, called the 
" Little Powl-house," which is close by, was almost cer- 
tainly a monk's cell. It is 5 feet 5 inches long by 3 feet 
3 inches broad, which are about the usual dimensions of the 
rock-hewn cells. 

On the hill above these two caves stands the Brahmani- 
cal Temple called Jobnasa's Palace. Although ruined exter- 
nally, the arrangement of the interior is stiU nearly perfect. 
The entrance, which was to the south, has gone, but most of 
the pillars of the Mahdmcmdapay or great hall, are still 
standing as well as the walls of the antardla and sanctum. 
The roof of the hall was supported on 16 piQars, each 7i 
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feet in height. The capitals of these pillars appear to me to 
be more graceful in their proportions than those of the 
Bhandak temples.^ They are also remarkable for the disuse 
of the pinched neck which gives an appearance of weakness 
to other Hindu pillars. But this advantage would seem to 
have been gained rather by decreasing the bulk of the shaft 
than by increasing the width of the neck. 

The antarMa and sanctum are rather larger than those of 
the Bh&ndak temples. They are both empty ; but in the 
hall there is a figure of Ganesa, and another of the Bull Nandi 
On the left hand jambs of the cmtardla there is an inscrip- 
tion dated in the Samvat year 1166, or A. D. 1109. Tins 
temple is therefore somewhat later than that of Chandika 
Devi. A plan of it is given in the accompanying plate.* 

On the south side, at a distance of only 21 feet, there is a 
small side temple containing a large statue of Ganesa. It 
consists of a single room 16 feet 4 inches long by nearly 7 
feet wide, the entrance being towards the temple. 

At 500 feet to the south there are the foundations of a 
large Saiva temple ; and on low spurs of the hill to the east 
and north-east, distant 400 feet, there are the traces of two 
other temples. To the north also there are traces of three 
more temples. 

DEWALWARA. 

The hill of Dewalw&ra is situated just six miles and 
a half to the west of Bh&ndak. On the top there is a small 
square fort with high walls, now in ruins. Inside the fort 
there are four pillars of an old temple still standing, of the 
same style as those of Chandika Devi. There is also a dry 
tank called tdnka^ and to the east of it is a natural mark 
in the rock, 15 inches long by 6 inches broad, called JBhim 
Sen^s Gharcm^ or foot-print. 

In the side of the hill there are several caves, of which 
the largest is named Narsmh. This is a long, narrow passage 
which has all the appearance of a natural rent somewhat 
enlarged. Altogether it is 32 feet long from its mouth, but 
only 4 feet wide, except in a small chamber near the entrance, 
where it is 6 feet wide and 6 feet high. In this chamber 
there is a figure of the goddess Devi. 

I See Plate XXIV. 
3 3ee Plate XXIJI. 
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About 100 feet to the south of the Narsinh cave there is a 
group of four small caves or cells which are rough and of no 
interest. But 100 feet further to the south, there is a double- 
roomed cave with straight sides, The outer-room is 8 feet 9 
inches by 4 feet 3 inches, and has openings to the outside. 
The inner-room is only 6 feet 3 inches by 5 feet. Both rooms 
are extremely low, being only 4 feet 7 inches from floor to 
roof. It seems probable, therefore, that the excavation was 
not completed when the work was stopped. 

23.— GHORPET. 

At the village of Ghorpet, between Bh&ndak and Ch&nda, 
there was once a fine temple which has been utterly de- 
stroyed by a gigantic pipal tree, the roots of which now hold 
together a portion of its walls with one pilaster and several 
mouldings complete. This pipal tree is 9 feet in diameter 
and 29 feet in circumference. The pilaster is remarkable for 
being built up in regular courses of stone with the walls, 
instead of being a monoUth. The remains were formerly 
much more extensive, but the stones are said to have been 
carried away by a road officer to build a bridge. The 
pilaster is a very fine example of the style of mouldings of 
the mediaeval temples of this part of the country. One of 
the upper mouldings is undercut, and one of the lower mould- 
ings has a raised lip on its upper edge. Nothing whatever 
is known as to the age of the temple ; but as the neighbour- 
ing baari well of 13^ feet diameter has an arch of overlap- 
ping stones, the whole may be assigned to the eleventh or 
twelfth century. A sketch of the pilaster is given in the 
accompanying plate, for comparison with other pillars at 
Bh&ndak and M^kanda.^ 

24.— CHlNDA. 

The lai^ city of Ch&nda, the capital of the southern 
Gonds, is said to have been built by Kh^dlda BaUld S&h in 
the 13th century. But as this prince, according to the native 
annals, was only four generations prior to Ballaji BaMl 
S4h, the contemporary of Akbar, the date of the foundation 
of the city cannot be placed higher than A. D. 1450. The 
capital of the earlier kings was BaUalpur, on the left bank 

> Sm PUto XXIV. 
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of the Wardfi» river, 6 miles to the south of Gh&nda. Here 
there is a stone fort with the ruins of an old palace attributed ' 
to Bhima BallMa Sinha, the founder of the CMnda Gond 
dynasty. As he was ten generations prior to the founder of 
Ch&nda, the establishment of the CMnda Gonds may be re- 
ferred to about 1200 A. D. The Gonds of the Mandala 
dynasty profess to trace their annals up to Samvat 415, or 
A. D. 368 ; but their claim of royalty is quite incompatible 
with the acknowledged supremacy of the Haihayas of Chedi. 
TMava B/aja, the founder of the family, is said to have been 
in the service of the Haihaya King, and it seems probable 
that his descendents may have been petty chiefs under the 
great Kalachuri Kings of Kos'ala. 

Nothing is known of the Ch^da district prior to the Gond 
occupation by Bhima BallMa Sinha. But the caves and 
temples of Bhiindak show that this was the capital of a con- 
siderable kingdom for several centuries before the time of 
the Gond Kings. In my account of Bh^ndak I have sug- 
gested the probablity that it was the ancient Vdkdtaka^ the 
seat of the KailaJeila Yatanm about the third and fourth 
centuries A. D. From the great Bh&;ndak inscription, also, 
we learn that it was the chief city of a later dynasty which 
numbered amongst its Princes Surya Ghosha, Kutsa, XJdayana, 
and Bhava Deva. These four probably reigned from A. D. 
700 to 800, judging by some of the peculiar forms of the 
letters of the inscription. After this we have no mention of 
Vdkdtaka until, the time of Budra Deva of Warangol, of 
whose kingdom it formed the western boundary in A. D. 1162. 
As this date is quite close to that of the rise of the Gond 
monarchy, it seems probable that Vdkdtaka had existed as a 
distinct kingdom from the first centuries of the Christian era 
down to the Mahftratta conquest in the middle of the last 
century. 

Ch&nda is a large walled town situated in the fork between 
the Jharpat Nala and the Erai river. It is about one mile 
and a haft in length, by a mile and a quarter in breadth, but 
the greater part of the enclosed space is vacant. The walls 
were built by the Gond Baja KhAndkia BaU41 Sflh, the 
contemporary of Akbar; but they were repaired by the 
Mah&rattas and are now in excellent order. The waUs are 
rather low, with lofty battlements, and they form a very 
efficient protection against the flood waters of the Erai river 
when driven backwards by the inundation of the Wardft river. 
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The only buildings of any consequence are some temples 
and the tombs of the later Gond kings. The last are plain 
and substantial buildings, but rather heavy in appearance. 
The gateways offer good specimens of Gond art, as they are 
ornamented with sculptures of the fabulous monster lion 
overpowering an elephant, which was the symbol of the 
Gond kings. 

The temples are generally plain, with pyramidal roofs in 
steps. The only exception is the fane of Achileswara, the 
walls of which are covered with a multitude of smaU sculp- 
tured panels. There are several sculptures of the N&ga, but 
only one of them is of large size, with two smaller snakes on 
the same slab. 

Outside the town to the south-east, at a picturesque spot 
called L^pet, there is a large collection of colossal figures 
which are more remarkable for their size than for their artistic 
excellence. They are situated on a rocky eminence amidst 
a fine grove of mango, custard-apple and tamarind trees. 
They must certainly have been carved on the spot, as many 
of them are much too heavy to be moved. In several cas^ 
they appear to have been detached rocks which were first 
rudely shaped into symmetrical blocks, and afterwards carv- 
ed. They are arranged in a sort of rough circle, 150 feet 
across from east to west, by 120 feet from north to south, 
with a lingam of Siva in the middle. The following list of 
the subjects and dimensions of these curious sculptures shows 
that they are nearly all dedicated to the worship of Siva. 



A 
B 
c 

D 
E 
P 
G 
H 
J 
K 
L 
M 
N 
O 
P 
R 



SUBJBOX. 



Length. 



Lingam and Argha ... 

Elephant 

Siva's bull, Nandi ^ 

Ten-headed Durggft^. 

Siva, standing naked 

Do. standing 

Do. standing m. 

Ten-armed Mahesasuri Devi 
Ganesa, son of Siva . . . 
Hanum&n, facing to West 
Do. facing to East 
Bhairava, son of Siva 
Tortoise incarnation of Vishnu 
Fish incarnation of Vishnu 
N&ga with expanded hood 
Lingam and Argha ... 
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Breadth. Height 
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9 

5 9 

9 8 

26 6 

13 9 

19 6 

9 

16 10 

11 9 
10 7 
10 4 
10 6 

12 8 

13 7 

12 

13 6 
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6 9 
• • • 

3 6 

18 

7 1 



8 
4 
8 
7 
6 
5 



2 

6 
3 
9 
3 
6 



V 



7 
3 



6 6 
8 11 
3 8 
8 
8 4 



5 6 
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The last of these scuLptmes is hewn out of the solid rock, 
and apparently does not belong to the group of detached 
sculptures, as it lies a\¥ay from them to the south, and is 
pointed in a different direction. The whole group is known 
as BAwan, or BAwan-ka-patthar. 

A is the central lingam around which the other sculp- 
tures are grouped. 

C is the bull Nandi on the east with &ce turned towards 
the lingam. 

D is the lai^est of all the sculptures, and represents the 
goddess Durggd. standing, with ten heads, ten arms and ten 
legs. In her five right-hands she holds a sword, a thunder- 
bolt, a club, a trident and a shell, and in her left-hands a 
human head, a bow, a discus and two objects not identified. 
On the pedestal under her feet Siva is represented as a tapasi 
or ascetic. The weight of this mass must be about 57 tons. 

E is a naked standing figure of Siva with four arms. In 
his hands he holds a sword, a snake, a trident and a human 
head, below which there is a dog lapping the blood. In front, 
towards the lingam, there is a small figure of Granesa. 

F is a two-armed figure of Siva, standing, and holding in 
his hands a sword and a bowl. 

6 is a four-armed figure of Siva, standing, and holding 
in his hands a trident, a sword, a bell and a cymbal. 

H is a ten-armed figure of Durggk killing the buffalo 
demon. In her hands she holds a sword, a trident, a bow, 
the demon's head and other objects. This figure stands 
80 feet to the west of the central Imgam. 

J is a four-armed figure of Granesa seated, holding an axe 
and a club and canopied by a N&ga. 

K and L are a pair of figures of Hanum&n which are 
represented facing in opposite directions. 

M is a two-armed figure of Bhairava, the son of Siva, 
holding as usual a sword in his uplifted right-hand. 

N and O are the tortoise and fish incarnations of Vishnu. 
This pair of figures stand 43 feet to the south of the central 
lingam. 

P is a large N&ga with a pair of smaU snakes, one on 
each side. 

B» is the detached Imgam and argha, sculptured on the 
solid rock to the south of the group. 

The whole of these figures are executed in a very soft and 
coarse sandstone, which has already suffered much from the 
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action of the weather. All the larger sculptures are lying 
on their backs on the ground, and I believe that they were 
never set up, but were carved in their present positions out 
of detached blocks. 

25.— KELJHAR. 

Keljhar is a large village about half-way between Ch4nda 
and M&rkanda, and within a few miles of Rajgarh and 
Mulh. Here I found two small cromlechs or dolmens, 
which at first I took for kistvaens that had been broken 
open. On enquiry, however, I was assured that they were 
temples raised by the Kurvmhdr shepherds, I then remem- 
bered that I had seen a much larger one at Mulh, which 
was undoubtedly a place of worship, as a goat had been 
sacrified in front of it only half-an-hour before my arrival, 
and in the presence of several of my servants. This temple 
was 6 feet long, 4 feet broad and 4 feet high. It was closed 
on the three sides and open to the east. At the back there 
was a raised terrace of earth, on which were set up a number 
of stones smeared >vith vermillion, each of which was said to 
be a Kurmdr Devi. I thought at first that this was the 
actual name of the goddess ; but I now found that it is only 
the Oondi name for the deity of the Kurumhdr shepherds. 
These temples are called Malldna by the shepherds them- 
selves, and they are generally built in pairs, one dedicated to 
Mallana Deva and the other to Maligna Devi. There was 
a second small cromlech at Mulh close beside the large one. 
The Kurumb^rs sacrifice a goat to the Mallanas to save their 
flocks from tigers and murrain. The shrines are generally 
open to the east, but sometimes they are completely closed for 
the purpose of keeping the sacred stones, which represent 
the MaMna deities quite safe. The two temples at Keljhar 
have not been used for a long time, but those at Mulh 
are much frequented. Beside the sacred stones I saw a 
number of wooden figures, which were said to be the 
offerings of sick people, generally small-pox patients, to 
avert death. I was also told that men who are killed by 
tigers or snakes are buried under similar dolmens raised 
on low mounds, on which the relatives place rude representa- 
tions of horses. 

I find that Meadows Taylor had already guessed that 
these cromlechs were most probably temples, and not tombs. 
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for he notes, — " they do not, so far as I have opened them, 
contain funeral remains, and therefore map have been 
temples, or altars only, for the performance of sacrifices 
or other ceremonies." 

The actual graves which I have seen are mere cairns 
or barrows covered with pottery horses. The temples of the 
Mall&na deities are cromlechs. Both kinds are found all 
over the country to the south of the Narhada beyond the 
Gond area. The Gonds themselves call the two MaU&na 
deities Kurmfi^r Pen and Kurm&r Devi, and speak of them 
with something like contempt. But their own demon- 
worship is much the same. Between Ch&nda and Keljhar 
there is a broad tract of thick jungul covering the slopes of 
the Mulh range of hills. At OhAnda the mass of the 
people are still Gonds, but on passrng this belt of jungul 
to the east, we come at once upon a different race, who call 
themselves Telingas and speak Telugu. To the west of this 
line amongst the Gonds there are none of these remains ; to 
the east in the vicinity of Mulh I heard of fifteen villages 
which are said to have two cromlechs each: and "at 
Chamursi, to the east of the Wen Gangd> river, there is a 
group of twenty cromlechs or kistvaens." 

In the accompanying plate I have given a sketch of the 
two cromlechs at Keljhar.^ They are of small size, being only 
2 feet 7 inches square inside, and perhaps about the same 
height originally, but the earth had accumulated about them, 
so that the more perfect one is only 1 foot 8 inches high 
at the back above the ground. This one stands on the top 
of a little mound about 2 J to 3 feet high, and 40 feet diame- 
ter. The smaller one is on the slope. The covering stone 
is 4 feet 2 inches long by 1 foot 9 inches broad. 

26.— RAJGARH. 

R&jgarh is a large village on the road between Chd,nda 
and M^rkanda. It possesses an old temple of Mahddeva 
which, though small in size, is interesting for its details, as it 
is generally in very good preservation. It consists of a 
sanctum 13 feet 3 inches on the outside, with a half open 
pillared hall in front, 21 feet 6 inches squared The temple 
18 dedicated to Mah&deva, whose lingam is enshrined inside. 

1 See Plate XXV. 

2 See PUte XXVII. 
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The entrance is to the east. The hall or Sabha mandapa, 
is surrounded by a low wall on which stand ten short pillars 
of the same design as the four taller pillars in the middle. 
The shafts of these four middle pillars are ornamented with 
chains and bells. Their capitals have the same pinched 
necks which are so common hi M&rkanda and Bh^ndak. 
They are quite plain, excepting only the figure of a hooded 
cobra on the face of each of the cruciform brackets. The 
cobra is also sculptured on the brackets of the Nandikeswar 
temple at M&xkanda, but I do not remember seeing a single 
example of this kind at Bh^ndak. The erection of the 
temple is, of course, attributed to the magic powers of HemM 
Panth. There is no inscription, and I could not find even 
a single letter or mason's mark on any of the stones. The 
style is however the same as that of the M&rkanda temples, 
and the roof of the sanctum is a pyramid rising in steps 
exactly Hke the pyramidal spires of the Das-Avat&r temple 
at M&.rkanda, which will be described presently. 

27.— MARKANDA. 

M^rkanda is the name of the principal temple of a group 
situated on a rocky point on the left bank of the Wen or 
Venya Gang& river about 40 miles to the east of ChSnda, 
and 90 miles to the south-east of Nagpur. Here the river is 
fordable, being about 2 feet deep, with a clear broad strpa^m 
running rather rapidly over a firm sandy bottom. The little 
village is named M^kandi. It was once a lai^e place on 
the open plain to the west, but the frequent inundations 
have driven most of the people away, and there are 
now not more than 20 occupied houses. 

The principal temple takes its name from M&rkanda 
Bishi, but it is dedicated to Siva, whose lingam is enshrined 
in the sanctum. Nothing whatever is Imown about the 
building of the temple, nor are there any inscriptions to 
give a clue to its age. The same story is told of this temple 
as of all others in Nagpur and Berar, that they were built in 
a single night by Hemfid Panth. To him is ascribed the 
erection of all the temples at Bhandak, and I was assured 
that aU the temples, even as far as Kfi,si-Benares, had been 
built by him. According to my informant, Hem&d Panth was 
the son of a learned Brahman. The story of his birth is the 
same as that which is told of Lakshmaniya Baja of Gaur. 
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When his mother's confinement drew near, the time was 
said to be unlucky ; so she ordered her attendants to delay 
the birth by hanging her up by the feet with her head 
downwards, until the lucky hour arrived. She was at once 
taken down, and then gave birth to HemM Fanth, but died 
herself immediately afterwards. HemM became learned 
in every science, and more especially in medicine. When 
Vibishana, the brother of K&vana, was sick, Hem&d cured 
him, and the grateful patient told him to ask a boon. 
HemM asked for the aid of the EiLkshasas to build temples 
whenever hfe might require them. The boon was granted ; 
but on the condition that the B&kshasas were not to work 
for more than one night at a time. Accordingly with their 
aid HemM Fanth built all the temples at M&rkanda, 
Bh&ndak, and other places between the Ganges and God&vari. 
I was further told that HemM was the ^* same person who 
is called Fratap Rudr in* the Telinga country of Orangul 
(Warangal)." Now Fratap Rudrais a well-known historical 
personage, who lived in the 12th centmy, and he was certainly 
not a Brahman as HemM is always said to have been in 
accordance with his title of Panth. 

The temples are enclosed in a quadrangle 196 feet long 
from north to south and 118 feet broM^. There are 
upwards of twenty of them of various sizes, which are 
grouped around the great central fane of M&rkanda B/ishi. 
Some of these are in complete ruin, and others are very 
small; but the whole taken together forms, perhaps, the 
most picturesque group of temples that I have seen. They 
are neither so large nor so many in number as the Khaju- 
rftha temples, but they are equally rich and elaborate, both 
in their ornament and in their sculptures. There are no 
inscriptions to tell their age ; but their style is so similar to 
that of the Chandel temples of Khajur&ha and other places, 
that there can be little doubt that they belong to the same 
period of the 10th and 11th centuries, A. D. 

The wall of the quadrangle has a very primitive appear- 
ance, and is probably much older than any of the present 
temples. It is nine feet high' and three feet nine inches 
thick at base, with sloping sides crowned by a rounded cop- 
ing stone two feet thick.^ The main entrance is on the 
south, but there are two side entrances, one towards the river 

* See Plate XX for a general plan of the Markauda group of temples. 

* See Plate XXVII. 
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on the east, and the other on the west towards the village. 
These two are mere openings in the wall, but the sonthem 
entrance though small, is a two-storeyed building with a pair 
of pillars, both inside and outside. The upper storey is an 
open room with eight piUars intended for the use of the 
musicians. 

The following list of the M&rkanda temples shows their 
names and sizes, and the gods to whom they are dedicated. 
Many of them are so small and imimportant as to require no 
further description : — 



Nakb. 


Sizo. 


Enshrined figure. 


A 




M&rkanda 


73 7 


X 


f 

55 3 


Siva lingam. 


B 


— - 


Nandikeswara 


38 3 


M 


38 3 


Do. with bull Nandi. 


C 





Murkanda 


36 3 


» 


27 6 


Do. with two Nandis. 


D 


^— 


Jodh Ling 


10 2 


« 


6 7 


Ditto. 


£ 


^— 


Mritunjaya 


18 6 


» 


10 


Ditto. 


F 





Yama Dharmar&ja 


14 9 


» 


10 


Ditto. 


G 


-^ 


Um& Maheswara ... 


16 


it 


10 


Ditto. 


H 




(Ruined) 


9 


» 


9 


Ditto. 


J 




R§;j RSjeswara 




• . . 




Ditto. 


£ 


— 


NSg liishi 


7 8 


J> 


7 2 


Hanum&n. 


L 




(Ruined) 










M 





Koteswara 


23 8 


39 


14 8 


Siva lingam. 


N 




Dharmas&la 


13 8 


3> 


10 


Hall for ascetics. 


O 




(Ruined) 


6 3 


f> 


6 3 




F 




Siva ... 


6 6 


3> 


6 6 


Siva lingam. 


Q 




Nameless 


7 


33 


6 6 


Ditto. 


B 





Do. 


7 6 


33 


5 


Ditto. 


S 


— . 


Ganesa 


10 


33 


7 


Ditto. 


T 





Isveswara 


14 6 


39 


14 6 


Ditto. 


• U 


^ 


Siva ... 


16 6 


33 


16 6 


Ditto. 


V 


•— 


Mamleswara 


11 


33 


11 


Ditto. 


w 


— 


Bhim& Sankara ... 


24) 


33 


24 


Ditto. 


X 


■ ' 


Das Avatar 


79 


33 


11 


Incarnations of Vishnu. 


Y 


— 


Dw&rka Pillar ... 











On entering by the southern door, the path leads between 
two rows of small temples and past several curious old square 
pillars, which are apparently much more ancient than any of 
the temples. Nearly all of them are sculptured, and some of 
them are inscribed. The chief figures are soldiers, armed 
with battle-axe, bow and quiver full of arrows, in an atti- 
tude of attack. On one piUar I noticed the sun and moon 
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aboye an illegible inscription. As these emblems are gene- 
rally found on Sati piUars, I have a suspicion that most, if 
not aU, of these pillars are memorials of Satis.^ When the 
deceased was a soldier, he was sculptured with his arms ; and 
if he died in battle, he was represented fighting. 

A. — ^The temple of M&rkanda Eishi is by far the largest 
of the group, and is also the most elaborately sculptured. 
About 200 years ago it was struck by lightning, when the 
upper part of the massive spire was hurled down on to the 
roof of the Mahd. Mandapa which was broken in, and at the 
same time a small temple marked H in the plan, was utterly 
destroyed. The roof of the hall was repaired about 120 
years ago, but in a very rude manner, by one of the Gond 
E.ajas, whose architect introduced huge piers with radiating 
arches inside the principal room. 

The temple consists of an entrance porch on the east, 
leading into the great hall, which has also two side entrances 
on the north and south, each covered by a porch. Beyond 
this is the cmtardla or antechamber leading into the sanctum^ 
both of which are old work. Inside there is a Ungam of 
Siva, with a mukuta, or cap of brass, surmounted with five 
hiunan heads, imder a canopy of five snakes' hoods. 

The general style of the M&rkanda temple is like that of 
the £hajurdlia temples, with three rows of figures all round, 
two feet three inches in height. In each of these rows there 
are 46 human figures, making 135 in the lower part of the tem- 
ple. Higher up than these there is a row of geese, and a row 
of monkeys, and above these are four more rows of human 
figures. The whole surface of the temple is, in fact, literally 
covered with statues and ornaments. Altogether I counted 
409 figures; and there are about half as many lions and 
elephants forming divisions between the human statues. 
About one-half of the panels are given up to Siva and P&r- 
vati in various forms. There are also many subordinate 
female figures, some dancing, some playing musical instru- 
ments, and one holding a mirror, while putting antimony to 
her eyelids. Several of the statues of Siva are naked, and so 
are some of the female statues ; but they are simply nude 
figures without any suggestive indelicacy, such as is only too 
prominent in the obtrusive bestiality of the Ehajur&ha scidp- 
tures. The attitudes of the figures are generally easy, but 

1 I have since met with similar pillars in other places, which are nndonbted Sat 
memorialic 
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there is invariably the same passionless expression in all the 
faces ; and Siva has jast the same calm features when he is 
caressing P&rvati, as when he is trampling an enemy to 
death. 

On the jambs of the south door is inscribed the name of 
" Magar-dhwaj Jogi^ 700^ A similar record is incised on 
temples at Bilhari and Amarkantak, as welt as in Bihar. The 
number of 700 is most probably iatended for the date of his 
visit ; but it certainly cannot refer to either the Vikrama- 
ditya or Saka era, as the characters are comparatively 
modem. The earliest date that I would assign to the writ- 
ing is about A. D. 1000 ; and if referred to the Chedi Sam- 
vat, the date will be about A. D. 960. The temple itself 
may be as old as the beginning of the tenth century, as it 
rivals in richness of sculpture and luxuriance of ornamenta- 
tion the great temples of the Chandel Kings Yaso Varmma 
and Dhanga, who reigned from A. D. 925 to 1000. A glance 
at the mouldings of the plinth in the accompanying plate 
will show the great variety and beauty of form which the 
Hindu architect lavished without stint on this fine temple.^ 
One is surprised to find such a rich and costly building in the 
wilds of Central India. 

B. — The temple of Nandikeswara faces the MS;rkanda 
temples on the east, the two entrances being 10^ feet apart. 
It is, as its name implies, a shrine for the Bull Nandi, which 
is one of the usual adjuncts of the temples dedicated to 
Siva. This shrine is an open pillared hall, 24 feet square, 
with a projecting portico of seven feet on each of the four 
faces. There are four pillars on each side, two in each por- 
tico, and four in the middle of the hall for the support of the 
pyramidal roof. The outer pillars are 6 feet high and 16 
inches square at base, but the inner pillars are 19 inches 
square. They are well-proportioned, but comparatively 
plain, the only ornament being a hooded cobra on each face 
of the bracket capitals.* There is however a row of guttos^ 
or drops, pendent from the cornice all round, which gives a 
very rich efifect to the otherwise plain mouldings. Inside 
there is a figure of the Bull Nandi. 

C. — The second temple in size is named after MUrkand 
Rishiy who is said to have been a brother of Markand. It 
consists of a hall two-thirds open, a small anteroom and a 

» See Plate XXIX. 

^ See Plates XXVI and XXIX, for a plan and a pillar of this temple. 
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sanctimi. The liall is 27 feet 6 inches by 25 feet outside. 
In front there are four short pillars standing on a low waU, 
with a door in the middle. On each side there are two simi- 
lar pUlars and one pilaster forming two- thirds of the side 
length of the hall, the remaining third being closed by 
a wall. In the middle are four richly carved pillars 
for the support of the pyramidal roof .^ Over the sanctum 
rises the usual lofty spire curving in towards the top, and 
crowned with two amalaka fruits one above the other. 
The spire is square in plan with the comers indented, and at 
each of the four angles at the neck of the pinnacle is placed 
the figure of a bearded Bishi with matted hair. The spire 
is nearly praf ect, and is a very graceful specimen of Indian 
architecture. The temple is dedicated to Siva, as shown by 
the lingam placed in the sanctum, and the two figures of 
the Bull Nandi in front of the cmta/rdla^ or antechamber. 

D. — ^This small temple of 10 feet by 7 feet contains a 
symbol of Siva named Jodh-Ling^ regarding which I could 
not obtain any information. The entrance is to the east. 

E.— This is another temple dedicated to Siva as Mritun- 
jaya^ or the " conqueror of death." It contains the usual 
lingam in the sanctum, with figures of Ganesa and Vishnu 
in the hall, and a small figure of Ganesa over the entrance 
to the sanctum. The temple is 18J feet long by 10 feet 
broad, and faces the east. On the left jambs of the door there 
is engraved a curious account of some measurements, of 
which I have not yet been able to unravel the meaning. 
The whole of the writing is given in the accompanying 
plate.* There are two columns of figures, one on the left 
hand having reference to dharini^ or " the earth, '' and the 
other on the right to Gang&, or the river Wen Gungfi., which 
flows past the enclosure. I read the different entries as 
follows : — 

Dharini gaj ... 714 | Gangft ... ... 12 

Bhabhu ... S14 Oang& ... ... 60 

***... 286 Gangs ... ... 124 

Eta gaj tA ta ... 1314 GangH Sainpalana ... 196 

Below this last line there is a rude sketch of a man's head, 
with the left arm holding a book. It will be observed that 
both sets of figures are totalled up below, the sum of the 

three left-hand numbers being 1314, and that of the three 

~^ ■ ■ ■ — — — * 

' See Plates XXVI nnd XXIX for a plan and a pillar of this temple. 
^ ISee Plate XXIX for a pillar, and basement section of this temple. 
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right-hand numbers 196. I can only make a guess that 
they may refer to two diflferent classes of offerings which 
the owner of the rudely-sketched head may have made to 
the temple. 

F. — ^This is the only temple that I have met with dedi- 
cated to Yama. As he is called Jam-dharmrdj by the offici- 
ating Brahman, there can be no doubt that it is the god of 
the lower world who gives his name to the temple, although 
there is only a lingam of Siva enshrined inside. On each 
side of the door of the sanctum there is a very richly carved 
group of Siva and Parvati. This temple is placed exactly 
opposite that of Mrityunjaya, with its entrance facing the 
west. It is 16 feet long by 10 feet broad, being only a 
little less in length than the other. The two temples are 
clearly connected by position, and I conclude that the inten- 
tion of the builder was to represent Siva in the two-fold 
capacity as Yama^ or " death, " and as Mrityunjaya, or the 
" conqueror of death " by reproduction. 

G. — ^the temple of JJmd Maheswara is another Saiva fane, 
JJmd being only another name for Pslrvati. 

J. — Rdj-rajeswara is a simple lingam without any traces 
of a temple. 

The remaining temples with the single exception of X, 
do not require any particular description, as they are all de- 
dicated to Siva under different names, and contain lingams. 

X, — The temple of the Das Avatdr^ or ten incarnations 
of Vishnu, is an open cloister, 75 feet long by 7 feet wide 
inside, placed against the western wall of the enclosure. It 
is divided into twelve compartments by pilasters, two of the 
divisions being probably intended for statues of Vishnu, and 
the remaining ten for the Avdtdrs. In front of the eight 
middle divisions there are seven pillars resting on a low w^, 
as shown in the accompanying plate,^ the two divisions at 
each end being closed by a wall, with a door leading into 
the first and twelfth compartments. Outside there is a con- 
tinuous projecting cornice running the whole length of the 
building, above which rise twelve pyramidal spires, being 
one separate roof for each of the twelve shrines. One of these 
is represented in the plate.* In each division there is a 
pedestal, but several of them are now empty. There are two 
tortoise incarnations, one flat, and one upright. The boar 

> See Plate XXVI. 
2 See Hate XXVIII. 
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incarnation is also in its place. The Narsinh- AvatAr has 
been taken inside the M&rkanda temple ; and the KMki- 
Avat^ is lying outside broken. All the other incarnations 
have disappeared, unless, perhaps, the naked Jain-looking 
figure may have been intended for the Bodh-Avatdr. I 
searched in vain for inscriptions which might have given a 
clue to the age of this temple. I am satisfied that it is older 
than any of the Saiva temples which I have just described, 
and I am inclined to look upon it as a part of the ori- 
ginal enclosure, and to assign it to a period two or three 
centuries earlier than the date of the lingam temples. There 
is a similar arrangement at Grarhwfi», where a long cloister 
was dedicated to the Avat&rs of Vishnu, long before the 
erection of the lofty detached temple to Siva. In this case 
we know positively from the inscriptions on both statues 
and temple that the former are at least two centuries earlier 
than the Siva fane. Almost every where the worship of 
Vishnu appears to have prevailed from the seventh to the 
tenth century, when it was forcibly supplanted by the more 
fashionable worship of Siva's lingam. 

I have already noticed in their proper places the short 
inscriptions which are found on the pillars and door-jambs 
of the temples. There are similar records also on the rocks, 
but they are too much injured to be legible. All of these 
are of middle age, ranging from the middle of the tenth 
century down to 1500 A. D. But on two of the old square 
monoliths there are characters of a much more ancient date. 
On one of them there are only three letters remaining, pra- 
yd'Sri ; but these are suflB.cient to show that the pillar cannot 
be later than the fifth or sixth century.^ The letters 
are near the top of the stone, and below there is a male 
figure with four arms, carrying a battle-axe, and attended by 
two females. A snake encircles his waist, which may 
perhaps serve to identify the figure with Siva ; but there is 
no other trace of that god, so far as I could see. 

A second square monolith with a moulded capital is 
inscribed on three faces.^ Its characters are somewhat older 
than those of the other pillar, say of the sixth or seventh 
century. The two lines on the left face of the pillar appa- 
rently form a distinct record, of which the latter half of the 
second line is in much smaller characters. The main record 



^ See Plate XXX, fig. 5, for a copy of 
^ See Plate XXX, fig. 1. 
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begins at the top of the middle fece with the words " Stoasti 
Sri.'' Several of the letters are rather doubtful ; but they 
appear to me to read somewhat as follows : — 

1.— Swasti Sri Samyidha 
2.— jna Chila badra chigi 
Middle/ace, \ 3. — ^posa dhi ha * lu ma 

4.—-^ budhi sucbandra sisbja 
5.— nta Chaitriyama sate 

1.-—* * bra * * 
2.—* tbula * * 
Bight face, \ 3. — nya dha di yaga 

4. — ma yi badi nga bra 
5. — Sata di * * ba 

Apparently this last inscription on the right face, which 
is in much larger letters, has no connection with that on the 
middle face. I can make nothing of them ; but so little is 
lost that I believe the whole may be deciphered by a com- 
petent Sanskrit scholar. 

28.— GONDS OR GAUDAS. 

The country of the Gronds received from the Muham- 
madans the convenient name of Gondw&na. But the actual 
districts occupied by the Gonds did not comprise more than 
one-third of the wide region of Muhammadan writers, 
which included all the wild tracts of Central India lying 
between K&ndes and Orissa. The true Gond country is the 
long table-land which gives rise to the Tapti, the WardA, the 
Wen Gangd., and the NarbadS., and comprises the districts of 
Betul, Chhindw&ra, Seoni, and Mandala. In ancient times this 
territory would appear to have been called Gauda or Oaur^ 
the "western'* Gav4a of Wilford. In A- D. 1042 Gantiia 
formed part of the dominion of Kama Deva, Raja of Chedi. 
In A. D. 812 Karka, BAshtrakuta, Biaja of Mteswara, saved 
the king of M&lava from the kings of Gaiuda and Gurj jara. 
About A. D. 780, or one generation before A. D. 808, the 
BAshtrakuta B&ja, named Faura, invaded Maru [the country 
of Vatsa Baja] who was " intoxicated with the wealth of the 
king of Gauda." In A. D. 606 BAjya Vardhana, the king 
of Kanauj, invaded M&lava with 10,000 horse, and kiUed 
the king ; but was himself slain by Gupta, king of Gauda. 
From all these notices we learn that the territory of Oau4a 
must have bordered on Chedi and M&lava, as well as on the 
country of the B&shtrakuta, Frinces of Ber&r« All these 
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requirements are most satisfactorily met by the position and 
limits of the country actually inhabited by the Gonds, or 
Gondw^na proper, which must therefore have formed part 
of the ancient Gau^a, or the western Ocmr. 

The name of Gond is simply a corruption of Gauda. 
In the nothem Gauda, or XJttara Kosala, the chief town is 
stOl named Qauda^ which the Muhammadans before us 
corrupted to Gonda. On the finger-posts leading to the place, 

the N&gari ic^ Oauda and the English Gonda are placed 
side by side. I spent several months in the Central Pro- 
vinces, and I never once heard the aborigines called Gondy 
but always ^Gor. Now, as Gauda i^ a pure Sanskrit word, 
it would seem that this was not their true name, and that 
it must have been derived from the country in which they 
dwelt. This appears the more probable when we learn that 
they do not call themselves either Gond or Gor^ but Koitur. 
It is also strongly confirmed by the fact that there are no 
Gonds in the northern Grauda, or Uttara Kosala, and none 
in the eastern Gauda or western Bengal. This being the 
case, it follows that, when Gaudas are mentioned, the name 
does not necessarily refer to the aborigines now caUed Gonds, 
but may belong to the rulers who held the country of Gauda 
at the time ; as in the instance of Kama Deva, the Kulachuri 
ruler of Chedi, who calls himself also king of Gauda. 

This conclusion, however, refers only to the nUers of the 
country, and not to the bulk of the population, which even 
in the time of Ptolemy would appear to have been the 
aboriginal Gond. In his day the large district at the head 
of the Namigtma^ ox Tapti Eiver, was occupied by the 
Kondali or Gondali, a name which has been generally iden- 
tified with that of the Gonds. But their country is described 
as pars Phullitarum, the Phullitce themselves being placed 
more to the north. I take this name to be a pure Greek one, 
<t>v\X6iTal, descriptive of the " leaf -clad " aborigines. Var&ha 
Mihira notices the Parna-Sabaras, or " leaf -clad Sauras " ; 
and we know that the Juangs of the present day still preserve 
this primitive costume. I believe therefore that there may 
have been Parna Gaudas, or " leaf-clad Gonds,'* in the 
time of Ptolemy, and that these are the people intended 
by his PhuUitse-Gondali. 

My explanation of Gauda as a geographical term which 
gave its name to the Gond people, instead of having received 
it from them, is still further confirmed by the fact that 
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numerous temples which are said to hare been built by the 
Gonds, were certainly not erected by them. Thus the 
temples at Dudahi, Chandpore, and Deogarh, aU in the 
Lalitpur district, have been , attributed to the Gonds. But 
this assignment is quite impossible, as we know from their 
inscriptions that at the time they were erected the country was 
possessed by the Chandels of Mahoba. The same assertion 
is made about Garha near Jabalpur, to which may be given 
a similar answer that the coimtry was then possessed by the 
powerful Kulachuri RS»jas of Chedi-des. I suspect that these 
erroneous statements have originated in the accessions of 
rubbish which in later times have been shot into the Prithi- 
r&j r&yasa of Chand. In that poem there arie three passages 
which, as they at present stand, are undoubted anachro- 
nisms that must have been foisted into the text by some 
copyist at a much later date. At the breakiag out of the 
war between Prithirdj Chauhfin, and Parm^l Chandel of 
Mahoba, the Chandel bard, named Jagnik, was sent to 
Kanauj to induce the two Ban&phar heroes, Alha and Udal, 
to return to Mahoba for the defence of their country. Alha 
replies to Jagnik — 

Sum Jagnik, yeh bfi^t sunftni, 

Hamayhar&j kochhu nahi ]kni ; 

Ham sir bfiLndhi Mahoba rakhiv, 

Nrip Chandel jugal mukh dik khiv ; 

Ham mare bar GJaura, Deogarh, Ch&nd&-w&re, 

Ham JMo kari juddh ghkr Chandel udhfixe ; 

Ham Kathariya kati Parm&l des dal. 

Ham kotik kari b&n luti line sabke bal. 
Here the Ban&phar chief consents to return to Mahoba, 
and then, after the fashion of the Homeric heroes, boasts of 
his own exploits — 

'' We conquered the whole of Oau4a, Deogarh, Ch&nda ; we fought with 
the Jfidon and saved the Chandels ; we cut oflP the KafAariya for the sake 
of Parmftl, and plundered every king around.^' 

In the same strain he continues his anachronisms — 
Ham kge P&tis&hi phdj bh&gi das b^Lrah — 

v'^ Before us the Padshahi army ten and twelve times fled.'' 

Mew&t mari padhar kariya Antarbed dah&iyo, 
Banghel mari basudh& hari garh Chandel lagaiyo — 

"We harried Mew&t and frightened Antarbed; we plundered the 
Baghel, and brought his wealth to the palace of the Chandel/' 
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In another passage the minister of Prithir&j addresses his 
master — 

K^nan simi ChahUdn kahe barday mantr gati, 
Fratham des Parimdl rahyo JasiAj senipati ; 
Garha jay nrip l&gi pari Gaudan son jangah, 
Paryo J&.1 Chandel dali dhami-dhar angah ; 
Rokiyo seni ari seni sab kftm maran dhiran dhariya, 
Kheliyo vyfibl bin sis dhar kam jay phateh kariya ; 
Oarha nagar Chandel suniyo, 
Gaudasu mile juddhtaji hiyo ; 
£h&gi seni dekhi Jasrajah, 
Dinhon sis swamike kajah ; 

The pith of this long story is simply that Parmfil invaded 
Garha, and was defeat^ by the Gaudas (Gonds), but was 
saved by his general Jasr&.j, who lost his life in defence of 
his master. 

In a third passage is described the fight between Udal 
Ban&phar and Kanh Chfi,uhS,n, the brother of Prithir&j : the 
latter is made to say — 

Tabe Kanh bolyo mah^ ros hoe, 
Suno nand Jasr^tjke b&t soe ; 
Jh^n Gaur nahi Garha mari jfino, 
Awe Kanh Chauh&n son juddhthSno. 

" Then said Kanh in a great rage^ 

'^ Hear, O son of Jasrsij, it is not the Gaur of 6arh& whom yon 
conquered, but Kanh Chauh&n with whom you have to fight/' 

In these three passages the Gaudas of Garha are most pro- 
bably intended for the Gronds, as Garha was their capital 
some centuries later. But it is absolutely certain from the 
Kulachuri inscriptions of Tewar, only a few miles from 
Garha, that in Samvat 1239 or A. D. 1182, when Prithir&j 
defeated Parmfil, the country of Chedi, of which Tewar was 
the capital, was still in the possession of the Haihaya Kula- 
churis. Deogarh and Ch£nda were also two wdl-known 
capitals of the Gbnds in later days ; but it is very doubtful 
whether Deogarh was a separate principality in the time of 
Prithir&j; and it is quite certain that both places were 
beyond the reach of Alha and Udal, as the territory of the 
Kulachuris of Chedi, extending along both bankis of the 
Narbada, lay between the Chandels and the Gonds. My 
impression is that the popular canto of Chandel's poem called 
the Mahoba-khand or Alha^khand, in which the conquest of 
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Mahoba is related, has beeu largely interpolated by theChandel 
bards, and that to them we are indebted for the mention of 
Garha. It is quite possible that Deogarh and Chanderi, the two 
great forts on opposite sides of the Betwa, may have fallen 
into the hands of the Kulachuris of Chedi after the death 
of Kirtti Varmma, and that they were recovered by Alha 
and Udal. In later times this exploit was magnified into 
the capture of the more distant forts of Deogarh and 
Chfiinda, to the south of the Narbada, and the Gauda 
of Western India was held to be the country of the Gonds 
of Garha. In favour of this explanation is the fact that 
the Kulachuri Haihayas of Chedi had fought with the 
Chandels of Mahoba during the reign of Madana Varm- 
ma, only a few years before the accession of Parm&l. In the 
Mhau inscription it is said of Madana Vannma, "from 
whose name even the king of Chedi, vanquished in the 
fierce fight, ever quickly flees." We know that Gauda was in 
the possession of Kama Deva of Chedi in the end of the 
eleventh century, and I am not aware of any reason for sup- 
posing that it had passed out of the hands of the Kulachuri 
princes during the following century. If by the Gauda of 
Garha we are to understand the aboriginal Gonds, then the 
statement is clearly an anachronism ; but if we may accept 
it as referring to the Kulachuri Haihayas as kings of Gauda 
and Garha, then the passage may remain unchallenged. 
But in this case the two forts of Deogarh and Ch4nda must 
be identified with the two great forts of Deogarh and 
Chanderi, on the opposite banks of the Betwa, in preference 
to the two more distant forts of Deogarh and Ch&nda to the 
south of the Narbada. 

By identifying the country of the Gonds with the West- 
em Go/uda, we get a glimpse of their history in the very 
beginning of the seventh century. The account is given in 
B&na's Harsha Charita,of which notices have been published by 
Professor Hall and Dr. Bhau Dft-ji. The earlier portion of the 
story is given by Professor Hall as follows^ : — 

'^ Rijyavardhana [the elder son of Prabh&kara Yardhana, king of 
Kanauj] , by command of bis fatber, made an expedition to tbe north 
against the Hura-Huuas [this must have been in A. D. 606.] Harsha 
[his younger brother] followed him. While hunting on the skirts of 
the Himsilayas, a domestic Karangaka brought intelligence that the 
king was critically ill. Harsha hastened back^ and was just in time to 

^ Bengal Asiatic Soc/a Joornali XXXI, p. 3. 
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see bim expire. On the very day of Prabhakara Vardhana's dedease^ 
Grahavarman was massacred by the kincr of Malava^ who also threw 
Bdjyasri into chains. This took place at Kanauj. 

' Grahavarman^ son of Avantivarman^ of the Maukhara family^ was 
husband of Rajyasri. As we do not find it stated distinctly that the 
king of MSrlava had aggressed on Kanauj, we should understand, it may 
be, Grahavarman owed his death to the son of that sovereign, who, it is 
said, was staying at the Kanaujan Court. Apparently, he was there 
in the character of hostage ; and perhaps he received the assistance of 
troops from his home unexpectedly. 

'* Bijyavardhana, taking with him Bhandin, a subject of high rank, 
by whom his education had been superintended, and an army of ten 
thousand horses, marched to attack the king of M&lava. Him he slew; 
but his own fate was defeat and death at the hands of Gupta, king of 
Gauda, of which the news was brought back by Kuntala, a chief officer 
of cavalry. Sinhanada and Skandagupta, the generalissimos, urge 
Harsha to make reprisals ; and they lose no time in embarking on the 
enterprise. 

*^ The account of Harsha^s progress towards the south-east I omit. 
Before he could reach Gauda, Bhandin arrived with spoils of the 
Miiavas. Enquiries were at once made for R&jyasri. She had escaped 
from Kanauj, and fled towards the Yindhya mountains. Thither Harsha 
directs his steps. He is visited by Bh&kampa, a military retainer to 
some local dignitary, Vy&ghraketu, son of Si.rabhaketu. These names, by- 
the-bye, seem to be coinages suggested by the fancied fitness of circum- 
stances. Bhflkampa knows nothing of Rajyasri's present quarters, and 
recommends that Harsha should seek for information at the neighbouring 
hamlet. She is discovered when on the very point of burning herself.^' 

The latter part of the story is given by Dr. Bhau D&ji 
as follows^ : — 

^' Raja Harsha having entered the wilds of the Yindhya mountains, 
travelled in all directions for many days for the discovery of his sister^ 
Rjljyasri. He met a chief named Yytlghraketu, son of S&rabhaketu. 
He introduced to the king Nirghd^a, the Commander-in-Chief of 
the Bhiikampa Sabaras. The king made inquiries of the Sahara 
Chief regarding R&jyasri; he replied that no woman answering to 
the description given by the king was known to have been seen in his 
jungles, but promised to make vigorous efforts for her discovery. He 
remarked that at the distance of two miles^ on a hill with a thick wood 
at its base, there resided, with a number of disciples, a Bauddha Bhikshu, 
a mendicant (Pindapati) named Div&karamitra, who might possibly 
have heard of Rijyasri. Hearing this the king thought that Maitri- 
yantya (Br&hmana) Divakaramitra, the friend of Grahavarma, having 
abandoned the " way of the Yedas,'' in his youth put on brown clothes 
and embraced the Saugata creed. King Harsha, taking the Sahara Chief 
with him, proceeded to the abode of Divakaramitra. He admired the 
mountain scenery on the way, and got down from his conveyance on 

1 Bombay Asiatic Soc. 's Journal, X, p. 39. 
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approaching the hermit's residence. Having placed his hand on Madha- 
vagpipta's shoolder^ he with a few chiefs walked on. He found there 
followers of various schools, viz,, Vitarigas^ Arhantas^ Maskarins^ 
SvetapataSj F&tarabhikshus, (commentator)^ (in the text^ Pinduri- 
bhikshu)^ Bh&gavatas^ Vamins^ Kesalunchakas^ Kapilas^ Kansldas^ 
Aupanishadas^ Aisvaras^ Karanins^ Kirandhamins^ Dharmasastrins, 
Paurdnikas^ Saptatantavas, Sabdas^ P&ncharatrikas^ and others. He 
abo met Divslkaramitra Bhikshu^ and made him obeisance. Divikara- 
mitra seeing the king^ said^ ' To-day our austerities have even in this life 
borne us good fruit by giving us a sight of the beloved of the gods; at 
the expense of my own body^ I am ready to do the king's business.' 
The king made inquiries regarding RSjyasri. It so happened that 
B&jyasri was at this time making preparations for self-cremation. An 
old female companion of RSjyasri went to a disciple of Divakaramitra 
and said> ' O mendicant ! Pranrajya (the vow to abandon all worldly 
enjoyments) is generally AiU of mercy to all beinq^s^ and Sangatas (Bud- 
dhists) are ever intent on fulfilling the vow^ to suffer themselves for the re- 
lief of the sufferings of others. The teaching of the Lord Sakya Muni is 
the family abode of mercy^ the goodness of Jina is ever ready for the benefit 
of the whole, worlds and the religious law [dharma) of the Munis is a 
way of securing future bliss. There is no meritorious action more praised 
in the world than that of saving life. Pray^ therefore^ prevent my 
companion from destroying herself by fire.' 'My Guru (Master)' 
said the disciple^ ' is verily a second Sugata (Buddha) ; when I relate 
to him this account^ he is sure to come. He is full of pity. By the good 
words of Sugata^ calculated to pierce the dark veil of sorrow^ and by 
his own discourses^ with illustrations culled and rendered weightier from 
the various Agamas (scriptures)^ he would lead the good-natured lady to 
the path of knowledge.' 

'^ Accordingly a Bhikshu (mendicant) came and said^ — 'A woman in 
sorrow is ready to destroy herself by fire, not far from this abode.' 
Hearing this, the King, with Divakaramitra^ proceeded quickly, followed 
by the King's retinue, to the place of the fire. With great difficulty she 
was persuaded to abandon her purpose, and they having succeeded in 
consoling her and soothing her sorrows, treated her to a dinner. The 
Baja heard all that had happened from the time she was put in confine- 
ment in Kanyakubja, and from which she was released by a descendant 
of the Gupta kings. She then heard of the death of Rajyavardhana, her 
eldest brother, on which she left off food and drink, and wandered 
through the woods of the Yindhyas. Overcome with sorrow, she made 
preparations to burn herself. All this the King heard from her 
attendants." 

From this account we learn that Prabhfekara Vardhana, 
after having conquered and killed the King of M^Qava, was 
himself defeated and slain by Gupta, King of Gauda. It is 
clear, therefore, that Grauda could not have been far from 
M&lava. But in the account of Prabh^kara Vardhana's death 
given by Hwen Thsang^ it would appear that it was instigated 
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by Sasangka, the King of Kima-Suvama.* Professor Hall 
has suggested that his full name may have been SasS,ngka 
Gupta ; but I learn from Dr. Buhler, that in the Jain books 
Sasangka is called Narendra Gupta. Putting all these state- 
ments together, it would seem that Sas&ngka, or Narendra 
Gupta, must have been the king of Oauda as well as of 
Kima-Suvama. Prom his inscription cut on the rock of 
Bohit&s, we know that he had extended his nile northwards 
as far as that celebrated fortress; and from the different 
statements which I have just quoted about K&jya Y^irdhana's 
death it may be inferred that the western Gtbuda was also 
included within his dominions. 

When the news of his brother's death was brought to 
Harsha, he determined to take revenge, and at once marched 
towards Gauda. But on the way he was met by Bhandin 
with the spoils of the MManas. TJp to this point his march 
is said to have been towards the south-east.* After the 
meeting with Bhandin he proceeded in search of his sister 
BAjyasri, who, after the death of her husband, had escaped 
from prison and fled to the Vindhya mountains. In his pro- 
gress he encountered the Bhukampa Sabaras, an aboriginal 
race, whose chief is named Vydghra-ketUy " the tiger-demon," 
son of Sarabha-ketu, " the monster-demon." As the general 
is called Nirgh&ta, or the "man-slayer," all these names 
must be accepted as the inventions of the writer, which were 
considered appropriate for the chiefs of the Bhukampa^ or 
" Earthquake" Sabaras. At the same time they appear to 
me to be a recognition of the former power of this now des- 
pised race. In a subsequent report I propose to give some 
account of the Sabaras, and to show by their inscriptions 
that they once had Kings of their own, bearing the title of 
Gupta. According to the statistics which I have collected, 
the number of the Western Sabaras at the present day is not 
less than 120,000 persons. 

The Sabaras are mentioned in the Aitareya Br&hmana as 
one of the Dasyu races descended from Viswamitra ; and 
the M&habh&rata includes them amongst the seven races 
of Dasyus conquered by the P&ndus in the Great War. 
They appear also in Ptolemy's map in the same two divisions 
in which they are now found; the Eastern Sabaras as 
Sabaroe, who are the Suari of Pliny, and the Western Sabaras 

> Jnlien'B Hwen ThsaDg II. 248. 

3 Professor Hall, Bengal Asiatic See. Journal XXXI — 1 
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as SorcB Nomades. But the Gonds are not mentioned in any 
of the old Hindu authorities, and the earliest notice of them 
that I am aware of is by Ptolemy under the name of 

Oondali. 

In the absence of other information we turn naturally to 
the traditions of the people themselves. Like most other 
traditions, those of the Gonds are utterly wanting in dates, 
and extremely vague as to places. But all the leading 
events are very striking, and from their remarkable similarity 
to the traditions of other far distant races, they possess an 
interest and an importance which, without it, would be alto- 
gether wanting. 

According to the Gond legend. Lingo was the leader who 
liberated the first men of the nation from a cave in Kdchi- 
kopa Lohagady or the " Iron-VaUey in the Red Hill." The 
exact position of this valley is not stated, but it would seem 
to have been somewhere in the Him&laya mountains, as 
Mount Dhavalagiri is mentioned. Mah&deva is said to have 
closed the mouth of the cave with a large stone sixteen 
cubits high. Lingo removed the stone, and " sixteen scores 
of Gonds" came out of the cave. No meaning seems to be 
attached to the name of lAngo^ but in Gondi, Idngyd means 
a " wolf," and in Maharathi, longd. 

According to the traditions of the Mughals, their ancestors 
were confined in the iron-bound vaUey of Irguene-hony from 
which they were delivered by Burte-chino, or the " Dun wolf." 
According to Abxdgh^zi Kh&»n the ancestors of the Turks 
were liberated from the iron-bound valley of Irgana-kon by 
Bertezena. Every year the Khan of the Turks went to 
sacrifice in the cave of his ancestors in Mount Erkeneh-kun.^ 

Speaking of the ancient GetsB, Strabo remarks that 
Zamolxis, whom they revered as a god, "retired into a 
district of caverns." The mountain is held sacred, and is 
thus distinguished, being named Kogaidnoa^ 

In all these legends we have a hero, the founder of the 
nation, connected with a cave. In the eastern versions the 
cave is situated in a valley surrounded by iron mountains, 
from which the founder manages to liberate his people. 
The resemblance between the tradition of Gonds and that of 
the Turks and Mughals seems too close to be accidental, and 

1 Dr. Herbelot, Bibliotheque Orientale, VI. 152. The name of the moantain is yariously 
spelt bj different anthors— see Gibbon, C. 42, and Prichard*s Physical History of Mankind. 
IV. 337. 
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if not accidental, it would go far to prove 'the Turanian 
origin of the Gonds. Dr. Caldwell and Colonel Dalton both 
agree in classing the Gonds as Dravidians. But the former 
specially notes that " whilst he regards the grammatical 
structure and prevailing characteristics of the Dravidian 
idioms as in the main Scythian," he thinks that '* they are 
allied not to the Turkish family, or to the TJgrian, or to the 
Mongolian, or to the Tungusian, but to the group or class iu 
which all these families are comprised.^ He then points out 
that "the Scythian family to which, on the whole, the 
Dravidian languages may be regarded as most nearly allied, 
is the Finnish or XTgrian," and* that this supposition derives 
soihe confirmation from the fact brought to light by the 
Behistun tablets, that the ancient Scythian race, by which 
the greater part of Central Asia was peopled prior to the 
eruption of the Medo-Persians, belonged, not to the Turkish, 
nor to the Mongolian, but to the XTgrian stock/' 

Dr. CaldweU regards "the Dravidians as the earliest 
inhabitants of India, or at least as the earliest race that 
entered from the north-west." He also — 

'' feels conviDced that the Dravidians never had any relations with 
the primitive Aryans, hut those of a peaceahle and frequently character ; 
and that if they were expelled from Northern India, and forced to take 
refuge in Gondwana and Dandak&ranya, the great Dravidian forest, prior 
to the dawn of their civilization^ the tribes that subdued and thrust them 
southwards must have been prcB- Aryans.^' 

But these pre-Aryan-Scythians, by whom he supposes 
the Dravidians to have been expelled from the northern 
provinces^ are not, "he says," to be confounded with the 
Kols, SantMs, Bhlls, D6ms, and other aboriguial tribes of 
the north." By whom„ then, were the Dravidians expelled 
from Northern India ? Dr. Caldwell thinks that the Sudras 
may have been the conquering race. 

" The tribes of Northern India whom the Aryans gradually incor- 
porated in their community as Sudras, whoever they were, must have 
been an original and formidable race/' 

Here I agree fully with Dr. Caldwell, that the Sudras 
were most probably the people with whom the Aryans came 
into contact in Northern India. But I think that he has 
unnecessarily hampered himself by supposing that the Dra- 
vidians entered from the north-west. On the contrary, I 
believe that they came from the west, and that they were 

* Qrammar of the Dravidian Langnages, 2nd edition, p.p. 70-71. 
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the Accad or Accadians, a branch of the southern Turanians, 
who occupied Susiana and the shores of the Persian Gulf 
and Indian Ocean including the Delta of the Indus. From 
these seats they were eyentually driven out by the Aryans 
of Ariana and Persia, when they retired to Southern India, 
leaving only a remnant of the nation behind in the Brahiii 
mountains, where they still exist. 

Under this supposition the Dravidians may have occupied 
the greater part of Southern India about the same time 
that the Aryans took possession of the Panj&b and Aryavarta, 
while the whole of Northern India was held by another 
Turanian people, who had entered long before from the 
north-west. The latter I believe to have been a Medo- 
Scythian race. Such of them as submitted were allowed to 
join the Aryan nation as a separate class under the name of 
Sudras ; while the greater number retired to the east of the 
Karmaii4s& B;iver, where they bade defiance to their enemies 
for several centuries. 
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